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GROUP MEETINGS AT ANN ARBOR 
Meeting of the General Group Committee, December 27, 11 a.m. 


FIRST PERIOD: DECEMBER 27, 11:30 a.m. 


General Topics III. Problems in General Aesthetics. Charles E. Whitmore, 
Northampton, Mass., Acting Chairman. 

General Topics IV. Phonetics. James L. Barker, University of Utah, 
Elliott White, Dartmouth College. 

English IX. Bibliography of English Fiction 1660-1800. Helen Sard 
Hughes, Wellesley College; R. S. Crane, Northwestern University. 

English XI. Contemporary Literature. H.M. Jones, University of Texas, 
H. F. Fore, Purdue University. 

French III. French Literature of the XVII and XVIII Centuries. Colbert 
Searles, University of Minnesota. 


German III. Goethe. J. F. L. Raschen, University of Pittsburgh; Carl F. 
Schreiber, Yale University. 


SECOND PERIOD: DECEMBER 27, 4:30 P.M. 


General Topics I. Poetic Form. H. M. Belden, University of Missouri; 
Morris W. Croll, Princeton University. 

English I. Middle English Language. Howard R. Patch, Smith College 
T. A. Knott, University of Iowa; Robert J. Menner, Yale University. 
The meeting will be devoted to a discussion of plans for work on a pro- 
jected Middle English Dictionary. 

Comparative Lit. V. The Renaissance. Hardin Craig, University of Iowa; 
H. S. V. Jones, University of Illinois. 

English VIII. Literary Tendencies During the Latter Half of the XVIII 
Century. R. S. Crane, Northwestern University; J. W. Draper, 
University of Maine. 

French II. French Mediaeval Literature. D. S. Blondheim, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Otto Miiller, University of Pennsylvania. 

German IV. German Literature from a Social Point of View. James Taft 
Hatfield, Northwestern University. 

Slavonic I. Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Clarence A. Manning, 
Columbia University. 

Spanish I. Spanish Language. Charles P. Wagner, University of Michigan; 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University. 


THIRD PERIOD: DECEMBER 28, 2 P.M. 

General Topics II. Critical Study of Romanticism. Charles E. Whitmore, 
Smith College; B. V. Crawford, University of Iowa; Paul Kaufman, 
American University. 

Comparative Literature I, Mediaeval Latin, and Comparative Literature III, 
Arthurian Romances, will hold a joint meeting in 1923. G. H. Gerould, 
Princeton University; George R. Coffman, Grinnell College; Tom Peete 
Cross, University of Chicago. 

Comparative Literature II. Popular Literature. Louise Pound, University 
of Nebraska. 

Comparative Literature IV. Anglo-French Relations. E. P. Dargan and 
George Sherburn, University of Chicago. A meeting for organization 
of the Group. 

English II. Present Day English, Wm. Frank Bryan, Northwestern 
University. 

English V. Shakespeare. Tucker Brooke, Yale University. 

French I. Romance Linguistics. D.S. Blondheim, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

French IV. Moliére. C. D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin; S. H. 
Bush, University of Iowa. 

German II. Language and Literature of the XVI Century. Ernst Voss, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Scandinavian I. Scandinavian Literature. George T. Flom, University of 
Illinois. 


Spanish II. Spanish Literature Since the Renaissance. R. H. Keniston, 
Cornell University; George T. Northup, University of Chicago; John 
Van Horne, University of Illinois. 


FOURTH PERIOD: DECEMBER 28, 4 P.M. 

English III. Chaucer. R. K. Root, Princeton University; J. R. Hulbert, 
University of Chicago; H. R. Patch, Smith College. 

English VI. Spenser and Milton. J. H. Hanford, University of Michigan; 
Helen Sandison, Vassar College. 

English VII. Philosophy and Literature in the Classical Period. James W, 
Tupper, Lafayette College; H. M. Dargan, Dartmouth College. 

English X. Wordsworth. G. M. Harper, Princeton University; O. J. Camp- 
bell, University of Michigan. 

English XII. American Literature. P.H. Boynton, University of Chicago; 
Francis Litz, Johns Hopkins University. 

French V. French Literature of the XIX Century. Gilbert Chinard, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

German I. Historical Grammar and Linguistics. Edward Prokosch, 
Bryn Mawr, E. C. Roeder, University of Wisconsin. 
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German V. Modern German Literature. W. G. Howard, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Italian I. Italian Literature. Kenneth McKenzie, University of Illinois; 
Mary V. Young, Mount Holyoke College. 

Spanish Conference on Instruction. Chairman, George I. Dale, Washington 
University. 


Correspondence in regard to the program for the meeting of any Group 
should be addressed to the officers named above. 

Suggestions and criticism concerning the group system as a whole are 
invited from any member of the Association. Such communications may 
be addressed to the Chairman of the General Committee, at Chapel Hill, 
N. C., and will be referred by him to the other members of the Committee. 


EDWIN GREENLAW 
Chairman of the General Group Committee. 


THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 
of the 


Modern Language Association of America 


Notice is given that it is the intention to publish the 
second Monograph in this Series during the year 1924. 
Any member of the Association who may be engaged upon a 
study suitable for the Monograph Series is invited to send his 
manuscript to the Secretary on or before the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Manuscripts submitted should be in proper 
form for the printer: footnote references should be numbered 
in a consecutive series, either from beginning to end or ex- 
tending through each chapter: titles of books should be 
underscored for italics. 


CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 
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REDUCED RAILWAY RATES TO ANN ARBOR 


The railways have granted a special rate of fare and one-half for the 
round trip to members of the Association and their wives attending the 
Ann Arbor meeting. This rate will apply from all points in the United 
States (except on certain unimportant local lines in the territory of the 
Southwestern Passenger Association) and also from all points in Canada 
east of and including Armstrong, Port Arthur, and Sault Ste. Marie. 

These reduced fares will be allowed on the Certificate Plan provided that 
the following regulations are carefully observed: 

1. Full fare must be paid on the journey to Ann Arbor. 

2. A “Convention Certificate” must be obtained from the 
ticket agent at the starting point. A mere receipt for fare paid 
will not be accepted. Ask for a Certificate. In case such certifi- 
cate cannot be supplied at the starting point, pay local fare to 
the nearest station at which it can be obtained. 

3. Convention Certificates will be issued on the following dates: from 
points in Arizona, British Columbia, California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington Dec. 21-26; from points in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming Dec. 22-27; from all other 
points in the United States and Eastern Canada Dec. 24-29. 

4. At Ann Arbor, the Certificate must be countersigned by the Secretary 
of the Association and validated by the joint agent of the railways, who will 
be in attendance for the purpose on December 28 from 8:30 A.M. to 5:30 
P.M. 

5. On presentation of a duly validated certificate to the ticket agent 
at Ann Arbor between Dec. 28 and Jan. 2 inclusive a ticket for the return 
journey by the same route will be sold at half fare. 

These reduced rates are granted on condition that the num- 
ber of Certificates presented for validation is not less than two 
hundred and fifty. The number who will attend the Ann Arbor 
meeting is certain to be considerably larger than this, but it is 
important that all persons attending the meeting secure Certifi- 
cates even if they do not use them for the return journey, inas- 
much as each Certificate presented counts toward making up 
the required number. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Modern Language Association 
of America 


Vor. XXXVIII, 4 DECEMBER, 1923 


XXXI. THE HYMNS OF ST. GODRIC 


Of the origin and composition of the Cantus Beati Godrici 
and of the life of the author we have fortunately a detailed 
contemporary account written by one Reginald of Cold- 
ingham.! As Caedmon’s hymn stands at the beginning of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, so Godric’s “hymns” are usually 
regarded as standing at the beginning of Middle English 
poetry. In each case the tradition of poetic gift is the same: 
the authors were supernaturally inspired in visions. With 
regard to Godric’s song to the Virgin, Reginald tells us 
“Qualiter beata dei genetrix Maria cum beata Maria Mag- 
dalene ei visibiliter apparuit et eum canticum cum cantici 
ipsius melo edocuit .. .. Est autem canticum illud idio- 


1Cf. Zupitza, “Cantus Beati Godrici,” Eng. St., XI, 401-432, for a 
thorough study of the life and hymns of Godric, based upon Reginald’s and 
subsequent MSS. Godric was born in Norfolk, his parents being poor and 
simple people. When he grew up, he became a sort of pedler and prospered 
enough to acquire a half interest in a little vessel to be used for his business 
trips. After sixteen years of business life he decided to give himself to the 
service of God. He made two pilgrimages to Rome and two to Jerusalem. 
Then he became a hermit, lived for more than a year in a hut near Whitby 
and then in a hole in the ground near Durham. Here he built a little hut 
of wood, which he called St. Mary’s Chapel; here he lived an incredibly 
ascetic life; here he beheld many visions, now of the devil appearing in divers 
forms to tempt him, now of the Virgin, of Mary Magdalene, of John the 
Baptist, of St. Nicholas, of St. Peter, and even of Christ; and here he died 
on May 20, 1170. 
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matis Anglici ritmiceque compositum. . . . Precepit quidem, 
ut, quociens dolori vel tedio vel temptationi succumbere 
formidaret, hoc se cantico solaretur, et ait: ‘Quando sic 
me invocabis, meum sencies instanter auxilium.’’* This 
means a rimed vernacular song, a sort of formula, by singing 
or chanting which Godric would receive immediate help 
in times of pain, weariness, or temptation. It is short and 
simple—two four-line stanzas. Zupitza’s text® reads as 
follows: 


Sainte Marie uirgine, 

moder Iesu Cristes Nazarene, 

onfo, scild, help pin Godric, 

onfang, bring hehlic wip pe in godes ric. 


Sainte Marie, Cristes bur, 
maidenes clenhad, moderes flur, 
dilie mine sinne, rixe in min mod, 
bring me to winne wib self god.‘ 

The second so-called hymn is still briefer. Reginald tells 
how when Godric on one occasion was anxiously concerned 
about the fate of his deceased sister’s soul, Burgwen the 
sister, accompanied by two angels, appeared to him in a 
vision and consoled him thus: 


Crist and sainte Marie swa on scamel me iledde, 
pat ic on pis erpe ne silde wip mine bare fote itredie.* 


The third, the ‘Cantus de Sancto Nicholao,” also had its 
origin in a vision. Godric one Easter night, beholding angels 
singing at the grave of Christ, sang these verses to St. 
Nicholas, who was with the angels: 


*For the readings of the various MSS. cf. Zupitza, loc. cit., p. 414. 

3P. 423. 

4 Five of the thirteen MSS. (but not the earliest) have clane (clene) before 
uirgine in the first line; and four (including the earliest) omit the second 
stanza, which may be a later addition. In none of the MSS. is there a 
division into, verses'or stanzas. 

5 Zupitza, p. 479. 
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Sainte Nicholas, godes drup, 
tymbre us faire scone hus, 

at pi burth, at pi bare; 

Sainte Nicholas, bring us wel pare.* 


As Zupitza says, “Alle drei gedichte sind so einfach 
und kunstlos, dass wir sie einem manne von Godric’s geringer 
bildung sehr wohl zutrauen kénnen.” Poor rimes (mod: god, 
uirgine: Nazarene, drup: hus, iledde:itredie’), and lame verse 
are evidence of naif and rudimentary art. One is tempted 
to emend; for example, to omit onfang from the fourth line 
of the first song, where it looks like a repetition of onfo 
in the third line. With this omission the line would scan, 
bring hehlic wip pe in godes ric, which seems to be a great 
improvement; but all the MSS. have onfang and give its 
equivalent in the Latin translation of the verses. It should 
be noted also that the presence of French words (sainte, 
uirgine, flur, drup) in these verses is no evidence that Godric 
could read or speak French. Indeed we know that he could 
not except when “inspired”: “Es sei hier daran erinnert, 
dass Godric gelegentlich franzésisch gesprochen hat, wie 
Reginald . . . berichtet: freilich waren Godric und sein 
biograph der ansicht, dass der erstere die gabe, franzésisch 
zu sprechen, ohne es je gelernt zu haben, gerade dem heil. 
geiste verdankte.”* “Durch ein Wunder redete er. . . mit 
dem einfachen Reginald Francigena seu Romana lingua.”’® 

As to the scansion of these simple verses there is no una- 
nimity of opinion. “Wilhelm Grimm Zur geschichte des 
reims . . . urtheilt iiber die ihm aus Ritson bekannt 
geworden strophen, das sie alle “‘vierzeilig” sein; aber das 
zweite gedicht ist doch nach ausweis der reime nur 
zweizeilig: es besteht aus einem siebenmal und aus einem 
achtmal gehobene verse; beide verse haben eine weibliche 
cisur nach der dritten hebung. Den vierten vers des 1. 


6 Thid., p. 430. 

7 One Ms. has hi trede. 

8 Zupitza, p. 431f. 

* Brandl, Pauls Gr., p. 1097. 
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gedichtes kénnte man lust haben, in zwei verse zu zerlegen, 
aber es scheint mir da die zweite strophe ohne allen zweifel 
viersilbig ist, sicherer, dies auch bei der ersten anzunehmen: 
freilich muss man zugeben, dass die verse verschieden 
lang sind: v. 1.5.6. sind wohl viermal gehoben, vielleicht 
auch 3 (onf6, scild, hélp bin Gédric) und 8 bring mé to winne 
wtp self géd); v.2 hat, wenn man nicht moder als auftakt 
nehmen will, 5 hebungen; v. 7 offenbar 6 hebungen, v. 4 
vielleicht auch 6 (onfdng, bring héhlic wip pé in gédes 
ric). Die verse auf den heiligen Nicholaus scheinen alle mit 
4 hebungen beabsichtigt zu sein.’””® But Brandl: “Die 
Cantus Beati Godrici . . . verzichten meist auf Allit- 
eration und wenden sich auch rhythmisch vom Bau des 
Stabverses zu dem des Septenars.’”"' Miiller’s opinion is 
still different: ‘‘Der Form nach besteht das Gedicht [first 
song] aus zwei Strophen in fremden 4-Taktern, die aber 
sehr unsicher gehandelt werden, mit der Reimstellung 
aabb.... Formell besteht dies Stiick [second] aus 
zwei gereimten Langzeilen, deren eigentlicher Charakter 
schwer zu bestimmen ist. . . . Formell [in the third 
song] haben wir eine Strophe aus vier fremden 4-Taktern 
mit der Reimstellung aa bb.”" Strangely enough, Schip- 
per does not mention the Godric verses, though (however 
negligible as literature) they would seem to be of consider- 
able significance in any history of English versification. 

To the writer the natural scansion calls for a four-beat 
falling rhythm in all the verses. In the first and third pieces 
the rime scheme is a a b b ; and in the second, a b a(c?) b. 
The result in each case is a very simple stanza, familiar 
in nursery rimes. The first would then scan as follows: 

Sé4inte M4rié uirgine, 
@ moder Iésu Cristes Nazaréne, 


10 Zupitza, p. 431. 

1 Pauls Gr., 1096. 

# Alexander Miiller, Mittelenglische Geistliche u. Weltliche Lyrik, Studien 
zur Eng. Philol., XLIV. 44. 
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onf6, scild, hélp pin Gédric, 
onfang, bring héhlic wip pé in godes ric.4 


oo 


Sainte M4rie, Cristes bar, 
mafdenes clénhad, méderes flar, 
dflie mine sinne, rixe in min méd, 
bring me to winne wip self g6d 


The second: 


a Crist and s4inte M4rié 
6 on sc4mel mé ilédde, 

c p&t ic 6n pis érpe ne sflde 
6 wip mine féte itrédie 


And the third: 


a Sainte Nicholaes, g6des drip, 

a tymbre us faire scéne his; 

b 4&t pi barth, at pi bare, 

sainte Nicholaes, bring us wel pare. 

The obvious fact that all these verses differ markedly in 
structure (in rime, rhythm, and strophe) from the five-type 
alliterative verses which characterize virtually all of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry known to us, immediately raises the 
question of origins. Are these nursery-like rimes imitations 
of any foreign verse forms—French, Provengal, Welsh, or 
Latin; or are they more probably a simple native product, 
the earliest preserved specimens of the cantica rustica et 
inepta and vulgares cantilenae, which, though often alluded 
to, had never been considered by the docti as literature?" 
The question of translation hardly arises since Godric was 
an uneducated man, to say nothing of the fact that he gives 
us a detailed account of how each of these songs was com- 
municated to him in a dream or vision, and the additional 
fact that they all deal with personal matters. 


18 Cf. with regard to rime the Charm for the Toothache: 
Saynt Margrete, the haly quene, 
Saynt Katerin, the haly virgyne. (Rel. Ant., I, 126) 
44 Cf. the writer’s article on Rhythm and Rime before the Norman 
Conquest, P. M. L. A., XXXVI, 401ff. 
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Was he then imitating French verse? There is no evidence 
that this unlettered hermit could read, speak, or understand 
French: all the evidence points the other way. Further- 
more, there is nothing in the form of the chanson de geste, 
romance, lai, pastorelle, or motet, or any other French 
written before or during the 12th century, to suggest the 
form of Godric’s naif songs. 

Was it Provengal poetry? Godric was hardly a trouba- 
dour: he was an untutored ascetic who lived in a hole in 
the ground near Durham, remote sympathetically and geo- 
graphically from the court of Henry and Eleanor. And if 
he had known any Provengal poetry, what was there in 
the aristocratic songs of chivalric love in the least similar 
to Godric’s stanzas? 

Was it Welsh verse? Certainly not of the literary bardic 
sort which Giraldus Cambrensis was describing at the time: 
“In cantilenis rhythmicis, et dictamine, tam subtiles inven- 
iuntur, ut mirae et exquisitae inventionis lingua propria 
tam verborum quam sententiarum proferant exornationes. 
Unde et poetas, quos Bardos vocant, ad hoc deputatos in 
hac natione invenies. . . . Prae cunctis tamen rhetoricis 
exornationibus, annominatione magis utuntur; eaque prae- 
cipue specie, quae primas dictionum litteras vel syllabas 
convenientia jungit. Adeo igitur hoc verborum ornatu duae 
nationes, Angli scilicet eb Kambri, in omni sermone exquisito 
utuntur, ut nihil ab his eleganter dictum, nullum egregium, nul- 
lum nisi rude et agreste censeatur eloquium, si non schematis 
hujus lima plena fuerit expolitum. . . . In _ nullis 
tamen linguis, quas novimus, haec exornatio adeo ut in 
prioribus duabus est usitata.”" And Gerald the Welshman 
ought to have known what he was talking about. Doubtless 
there were cantica rustica in Wales; probably many of them 
were rimed and rhythmical; possibly Godric may have been 
impressed by one that he had heard somewhere or other. 


% Description of Wales, Ch. 12. Though there was rime (cantilenis 
thythmicis) as in Godric’s songs, alliteration (annominatione) was the chief 
ornament of artistic verse. 
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But Durham was a long way fromWales, and there is nothing 
in the circumstantial account of Godric’s biographer to 
afford the slightest evidence that Godric ever knew anything 
whatever about Welsh poetry whether bardic or popular. 

The argument for Latin influence is the only one sup- 
ported by any evidence. “Hier (near -Durham) erhielt 
er eine anstellung als kirchendiener und gléckner bei der 
kirche des heiligen Aegidius. Er vertauschte spiter diese 
kirche mit der der heiligen Maria, weil er hier an dem elemen- 
tarunterricht theilnehmen konnte, durch den er bald fiir 
seine zwecke genug lernte.’"* And of the psalms, hymns, 
and prayers that this pious and unkempt hermit, no longer 
young, painfully fixed in his memory, it very probably 
may be said, “Noght wiste he what this Latin was to 
seye.” 

The natural inference from this account has been that 
Godric’s own so-called hymns in the vernacular imitate 
those he had learned. Is this inference well founded? 
Though there were many four-stress hymns that he might 
have heard and learned (e.g., the “O Rex aeterne, Domine” 
or the “Apparebit repentina,” to mention two praised by 
Bede), the number of rimed accentual four-stress hymns of 
four-line stanzas with the rime a a b b that could have 


6 Zupitza, p. 407. This passage is based upon Reginald: ‘“Postea ad 
ecclesiam sanctae Mariae . . . transmigravit; quia ibi pueris litterarum 
prima elementa discentibus interesse delegit. Ubi ea, quae prius didicit, 
arctius memoriae infixit et quaedam, quae antea non cognoverat, ibi audi- 


- endo, legendo atque psallendo apprehendit . . . In brevi igitur tantisper 


profecerat quod in psalmis, hymnis et orationibus nonnullis, quantum sibi 
sufficere credebat, firmus et certus exstiterat.”” (Cf. note 4, p. 407) Reginald’s 
interesting account of this elementary instruction suggests the little clergeon 
of the Prioresse: 

This litel child, his litel book lerninge, 

As he sat in the scole at his prymer, 

He Alma Redemptoris herde singe, 

As children lerned hir antiphoner; 

And, as he dorste, he drough him ner and ner, 

And herkned ay the wordes and the note, 

Til he the first vers coude al by rote. 
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been known in the middle of the 12th century is small, 
and no one has been able to find in the collections one that 
bears a notable resemblance to Godric’s productions. It is 
safe to assert that Godric’s verses, if imitations at all, have 
only a very vague resemblance to any Latin hymn whatever. 
The Latin hymns, whether accentual or quantitative, rimed 
or unrimed, required a regular number of syllables for each 
line, and could not, musically speaking, permit any approach 
to the licenses of Godric’s “inspired” verses, which no one 
can scan satisfactorily to this day." Evidently Godric did 
not sing his songs to any tune that any one was familiar 
with. A glance at his verses shows difficulties; and we are 
not surprised to learn that the music was inspired as 
well as the words.'® It may then be fairly assumed that 
the tune (melos) differed from that of any of the familiar 
hymns; and it is certain that the verse structure differed 
widely. 

Yet Brandl thinks Godric learned his “art” from the 
psalms, hymns, and prayers that he memorized: “. . . da- 
her hat er offenbar seine Kunst; er ist ein Zeuge fiir die 
damalige Beschaffenheit des Kirchengesanges in die Volks- 
sprache.” Brandl sees in Godric’s diction French influence 
also and cites Godric’s verses as the first example showing 
how the Middle English lyric was molded in form and content 
by foreign models: ‘wenn er [Godric] dessen Sprache 
[French] vor einem Abte nicht gebrauchte, so geschah es 
vielleicht nur, weil er darin nicht edoctus war, wie sein 


‘Biograph Reginald .. . berichtet; durch ein Wunder 


redete er ein ander Mal mit dem einfachen Reginald Fran- 


17 There may be unconscious humor in Reginald’s account of the inspira- 
tion: “Textus vero verborum quibus canticum illud (hymn to the Virgin) 
componitur, verbis Anglice lingue contexitur. Quae omnia rithmico tenore 
contexunter et melo cantici quosdam sonos musicos audientibus imitari 
videntur” (Zupitza, p. 415). There is certainly no indication here that 
either words or tune suggested to any one who heard them any similarity 
whatever to Latin hymns. 

18 Zupitza, p. 414: “et eum canticum cum cantici ipsius melo edocuit.” 
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cigena seu Romana. Hier kniipft nach Form, Inhalt und 
fremdlandischer Tradition die me. Lyrik an.’’* 

These conclusions seem to be based on slight evidence 
—the fact that Godric had heard and learned certain hymns, 
and the presence in his verses of a few Romance words: sainte, 
uirgine, flur, and drup, though the first three of these words 
might by this time have colloquially current, and drup, as 
Zupitza has pointed out,” had been used in the Anglo- 
Saxon poem Be Domes Dege, v. 290. To be sure, if we 
read the Godric songs as four-beat verse (which seems to 
be the most reasonable scansion), there is in this respect a 
slight resemblance to certain Latin hymns, with which 
Godric may have been familiar; but no one has been able 
to find a hymn to which the resemblance is clear. And 
certainly in the circumstantial account of the inspiration 
there is no evidence of imitation: “Quod genus cantici,” 
says Reginald after hearing Godric sing, “cum verbis ipsius 
retinui, quia illud beata dei genetrice Maria edocente se 
didicisse mihi secretius sibi colloquenti asseruit.”** And 
Reginald never speaks of Godric’s verse as a hymn (hymnus) 
but always as a canticum—a “canticum idiomatis Anglici 
ritmiceque compositum.” 

Before proceeding further it would be well to examine 
more closely the nature of these so-called hymns. Are they 
really hymns at all? With regard to the first, we are told 
that the Virgin “Precepit quidem, ut, quociens dolori vel 


» tedio vel temptationi succumbere formidaret, hoc se cantico 


solaretur, et ait: ‘Quando sic me invocabis, meum sencies 
instanter auxilium.’” This song then is really a sort of 
lorica, in the nature of a charm or incantation. This point 
has been overlooked in previous discussions of the verses. 
The St. Nicholas verses are of the same type (incantation): 


1 Pauls Gr., p. 1097. 

20 431, 

™ Zupitza, p. 417. Quod genus cantici does not suggest Latin hymns. 
® Zupitza, p. 416. 
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Sainte Nicholaes, godes drup, 
tymbre us faire scone hus; 

at pi burth, at pi bare, 

Sainte Nicholaes, bring us wel pare.* 


The other song Zupitza would read as two long lines: 


Crist and sainte Marie swa on scamel me iledde, 
pat ic on pis erpe ne silde wip mine bare fote itredie. 
In view of the form of the other two songs, is there not 


another possible and more probable division of the words, 
giving a four-beat line: 


Crist and sainte Marie 

swa on scamel me iledde 

pat ic on pis erpe ne silde 

wip mine bare fote itredie. 
In either case, though there is a confused reminiscence here 
of Biblical phrasing,™ there is certainly nothing in the 
form to suggest a Latin hymn. We are told that the words 
were sung to Godric by the departed spirit of his sister 
and were intended to reassure him. Without stressing 
the point, we may say that this short utterance is suggestive 


% For this song Zupitza (p. 430) discusses and finally rejects the incanta- 
tion form. He would put a comma after hus and a semicolon after bare, 
and says: “Ferner der gedanke, dass jene worte (at pi burth, at pi bare) 
elliptisch stehen konnten=‘bei deiner geburt, bei deiner bahre beschwéren 
wir dich’ muss aufgegeben werden, da at bei schwéren wohl im Altn., aber 
nicht in Englischen vorkommt. Ausserdem schiene mir die wahl dieser 
zwei substantive fiir eine beschwérung unpassend. Soviel ich sehe, bleibt 
nichts iibrig, als in jenen worten eine nachtrigliche bestimmung zu godes 
drup zu sehen.” The meaning is confessedly obscure; but, if any meaning 
is to be had from it, one can hardly take at in the locative sense and connect 
the third line with godes drub. The sense demands that the third line be 
taken with the fourth. It is not incredible that Scandinavian influence in the 
north of England in the 12th century should account for the colloquial use 
of at in the sense of by. However that may be, and whether we accept 
Zupitza’s interpretation or not, in form the verses are more like an incanta- 
tion than anything else. 

*E.g., of scamellum pedum (Ps. 98:5 and 109:1) and of in manibus 
portabunt te, ne umquam offendas ad lapidem pedum tuum (Ps. 90:12). 
Cf. Zupitza, p. 429. 
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of the narrative part of many incantations (whether heathen 
or Christianized), the purpose being to recite a precedent 
for the thing prayed for in the formula. This “epic” element 
is common in charms everywhere. The idea is, “As it was 
in that case, so may it be in this.” However, in view of the 
fact that one of the three MSS. containing this short passage 
differs from the other two,” one cannot be certain of the 
original form. All one can say‘is that in none of the three 
MSS. of this song is there any recognizable similarity to 
the versification of the Latin hymns. 

Since no one would maintain that any of Godric’s childish 
songs are translations, and since there is no evidence to 
support the theory that in form they are recognizable 
imitations of any French, Provencal, Welsh, or Latin 
models, one may suggest the hypothesis (which even at 
first glance would seem plausible enough) that for these 
simple, awkward verses Godric was not indebted in the 
matter of form to any literary source whatever. According 
to this hypothesis, his songs are native popular verse: 
his cantica idiomalis Anglici ritmiceque composita are 
cantica rustica, vulgares cantilenae. One reason why they 
deserve study is that they are rare—virtually unique— 
specimens of popular, unliterary verse, to which there are 


% Harl. 153 reads: “seinte Marie swa me iledde that ic on pis erthe ne 
sulde noth mine bare fote hi trede.” Cf. Zupitza, p. 426. 

; ™ They are rather to be equated with such utterances as this of his: 
“Alia die dum solus resedisset, contigit ut subito altius elata voce quodam 
modulamine musico cujusdam cantici melodiam concineret. Post vocum 
dulciora modulamina, subnexit et verba, quae auditori simplici satis fuere 
perceptibilia, nam sermone Anglico usus est, at tamen cantilenae dulcedine 
cum ipsis sermonibus diutissime perfunctus est. Dixit enim haec verba 
Anglica, quae saepe ab ipso sunt iterando replicata, ‘Welcume, Simund; 
welcume, Simund’; quod Latino sermone sic exprimitur; ‘Bene venias, 
Symon; bene venias, Symon.’ Verba his plura in canendo non protulit; sed 
dulcis cantilenae diversitate vocum sonoras arterias immutando saepius 
alternavit; nam quoties eadem verba repetiit, semper novi ac disparis cantus 
melodias quibusque syllabis verborum apposuit.” (Stevenson, Libdellus 
de Vita et Miraculis S. Godrici, Surtees Soc., p. 306f. 
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many allusions,” and which differed radically from the 
stichic alliterative Anglo-Saxon literary verse in that it was 
characterized by more regular rhythm, by end rime, and 
by stanzaic structure.”* 

In the writer’s opinion, then, Godric’s prayers to the 
Virgin and to St. Nicholas are closely allied in form and 
purpose to the charm or incantation type of verse” of 
which we have examples in Anglo-Saxon, and all of his so- 
called hymns represent native popular verse uninfluenced 
by any foreign models. It will be remembered that the 
Virgin, after teaching him the words, said, “Quando sic 
me invocabis, meum sencies instanter auxilium,” and that 
the singing of the formula would secure him aid and comfort 
in times of sorrow, weariness, or temptation. The St. 
Nicholas song also is in the nature of a charm or incanta- 
tion. To be sure, many hymns, heathen or Christian, past 
and present, are essentially prayers and supplications; 
but none of the Latin hymns is of the short, formula-like 
type characteristic of the Godric verses. On the other 
hand, a comparison with certain Anglo-Saxon charms 


7 Cf. Pauls Gr. I, 37-43; 69£.; 958ff. Cf. also Wilhelm Grimm: “.. . 
so ist wohl glaublich, dass jene cantilenae vulgares schon darin irhe form 
gefunden hatten, nemlich in jenen einfachen, meist aus vier, manchmal aus 
sechs oder drei zeilen bestehenden absatzen, die beim volkslied nachweislich 
bis zum 13 jahrhundert fortgedauert haben.” (Zur Geschichte des Reims, 
Kénigl. Akad. der Wissenschaften, p. 179f.) 

Cf. P. M. L. A., XXXVI, 401ff. 

*9T can’t resist the temptation to quote in this connection the Latin 
account of Godric’s adjuration to his cow: “Praecipio tibi in nomine 
Domini, quatinus absque omni ductore quotidiedum orto sole tempus fuerit, 
sola ad tua pascua abeas; et omni meridie et vespere, dum opportunum tem- 
pus advenerit, sine omni ductoris ministerio domi redeas; et quando ubera 
tua prae lactis copia mulgenda fuerint, ad me ubi fuero, venias; et emulso 
ubere, iterum exonerata ad pascua, si tempus sit, redeas.” Mirandum 
plane et obstupendum! Ex die illa et deinceps, semper vacca illa termino 
competenti exiit et rediit, et quoties lactis pinguedine per diem ubera illius 
essent gravida, venit ad illum; et si forte fuisset in Ecclesia, illa stabat ad 
ostium foris, rugitum vel balatum proferens, et quasi eum advocans. 
(Stevenson, Op. cit., p. 121). 
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reveals striking similarities in form. Compare, for example, 
the Bee Charm: 


Sitte ge sigewif, sigap to eorpan! 

Naefre ge. wilde to wudu fleogan! 

Beo ge swa gemundige mines godes 

Swa bip manna gehwilc metes and epeles. 


If, in view of the fact that many of the charms (but not 
the Bee Charm) in Anglo-Saxon and Old High German 
show Christian influence,*® the question be raised whether 
their form was influenced by the Latin hymns, the answer 
is that there is just as much evidence to prove that these 
charms were so influenced as there is to prove that the 
Godric songs were—that is, no evidence at all. And no 
one has advanced such a theory. Much more probably 
it was just the other way: the short incantation formula of 
paganism, antedating Christianity, was transformed and 
expanded into the Christian hymns.*! 

All the evidence tends to show (1) that the so-called Godric 
hymns are not hymns at all; (2) that they are not trans- 
lations or imitations of any foreign model whether Latin, 
Provengal, French, or Welsh; but (3) that all three are native 
song verse, cantica rustica et inepta of the simplest kind; 
and (4) that in form two of them at least belong to the 
native type of incantation popular verse.* 

J. W. RANKIN 


%0 By introducing, for example, the Pater Noster and the names of 
Christ and the Virgin. 

%1 Some of the Christian hymns suggest the incantation: cf. the “Hymnus 
in Postulatione Pluviae” attributed to Ambrose. 

® Doubtless there were many cantica rustica et inepta in both Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English times now lost to us. “St. Godric’s hymn to 
the Virgin . . . escaped oblivion only by being imbedded in Latin texts of 
the life of that saint.” (Carleton Brown, Register of Middle English Religious 
and Didactic Verse, Pt. II, p. xii). 
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XXXII. THE LATIN EPIGRAM OF THE 
MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 


Although much has been written of the relation of the 
Latin classics to English literature, comparatively little 
interest has been taken by scholars in tne actual use of 
Latin as a practical instrument by English writers. During 
the Middle Ages it was the universal language for religious 
and learned works; even at a later date Bacon found it 
difficult to discard Latin for English, having the Essays 
translated into Latin on the ground that it was the more 
durable medium for the transmission of his thoughts to 
posterity. 

The Latin written during the Middle English period, 
though by no means classical, was a good, working instru- 
ment, fashioned by English-speaking men and showing the 
influence of modern syntax and a readiness to adapt vocab- 
ulary to present needs. The present paper deals with a 
single type of the Latin literature produced in England— 
the epigram; and the examples presented are taken ex- 
clusively from works included in the Rolls Series. 

With a few exceptions, the texts printed in these volumes 
are Latin. Scattered through these old histories are bits 
of verse, some long, but most of them short. The bulk 
of these have not a high literary value; some are biographical, 
some eulogistic, a few humorous or satirical, some epigram- 
matic in a strict sense; all come properly under the head 
of occasional verse. The older writers, however, were not 
scientifically accurate as to definitions, so that nearly all 
of these compositions may come under the head of epigram, 
that is, any brief non-lyrical poem not involving a narrative. 
To constitute an epigram, even in the mediaeval sense, 
brevity must be insisted on. Few poems in the Greek 
Anthology, or in Martial, can be found to run over twenty 
lines, and most of them probably average nearer ten. The 
epigrams of John Owen, the seventeenth-century Martial, 
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are mostly short pieces of two and four lines. In the fol- 
lowing collection, therefore, I have omitted poems of more 
than twenty lines. 

A large part of the short verses in the Rolls Series are 
either genuine epitaphs,' presumably copied from tomb- 
stones, or poems written in the manner of epitaphs. In 
either case the epigrammatic nature of the composition is 
evident. The monastic historians frequently preface these 
epigrams with such phrases as “quidam versificus ait,’ 
or “quidam metricus sic ait.”’ It is impossible to distinguish 
the author’s identity; he may really be anonymous, or 
“quidam” may be a mask assumed by the historian for 
modesty’s sake. As Stubbs says,? “Everyone who could 
write prose thought he could write verse,”’ and the character 
of some of the verse is such as to make advisable a discreet 
veiling of the authorship. The epigrams which are here 
considered all fall within the bounds of the Middle English 
period, roughly from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries. 
The larger number of examples, and those of the best work- 
manship, belong to the twelfth century. For the sake of 
convenience I have arranged the historians in chronological 
order taking the death year in every case as the basis. 


William of Malmesbury (ob. 1142) 


The following verses, which are typical of Mediaeval 
Latin style and the epigrammatic impulse, were composed, 
by an enemy, on a brazen ring found under the skin of 
Godefrey, Abbot of Malmesbury from 1081 to 1105.* 

Mortificare decet vitiis carnalia membra; 
Non decet ut ferro mortificentur ea. 
Hunc naturali decuisset morte resolvi; 
Quam quia praevenit, est homicida sui. 
William then pens his own reply, introducing it with the 
words: ‘Cui totidem versibus responderi potest.” 


11 have not had access to the collections of epitaphs by T. J. Pettigrew, 
1857, or E. R. Suffling, 1909. Probably many will be found in those books. 

2 Stubbs, W., Lectures on Mediaeval and Modern History. p. 153. 

3 Gesta Pontif. Angl., p. 433. 
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Immo decet quocunque modo cohibere cadaver; 
Hoc exempla docent, hoc tenet alma fides. 

Nec voluit ferro properam consciscere mortem, 
Ferrea sed vitiis ponere frena suis. 


In contrast to the foregoing verses, which have some epi- 
grammatic point, the followings may be given as represen- 
tative of that large class of epigrams which, though called 
forth by a definite occasion, do not treat it with distinction 
or point. 
Hic terror mundi Guiscardus,' hic expulit urbe 
Quem Ligures regem, Roma, Lemannus habent. 
Parthus, Arabs, Macedumque phalanx non texit Alexin, 
At fuga; sed Venetum nec fuga nec pelagus. 


The following verses, quoted from “quidam versificus,”’ 
are on a venal bishop, Herbert Losinga (1054-1119), who 
bought the see of Thetford. 

Surgit in ecclesia monstrum, genitore Losinga, 
Simonidum secta, canonum virtute resecta. 
Petre, nimis tardas, nam Simon ad ardua temptat; 
Si praesens esses, non Simon ad alta volaret. 
Proh dolor! Ecclesiae nummis vendentur et aere. 
Et infra’ 
Filius est praesul, pater abbas, Simon uterque. 
Quid non speremus si nummos possideamus? 
Omnia nummus habet; quod vult facit, addit, et aufert. 
Res nimis injusta, nummis fit praesul et abba. 


Occasionally, however, a well-known name is cited, as 
is the case with the following verses by Godfrey of Win- 
chester. Godfrey, whose work is preserved in Wright’s 
Satirical and Epigrammatic Poets of the Twelfth Century, 
was quite the best Latinist of the time. In many of his 
epigrams he imitates Martial, and is at times fairly successful, 
although he never fully attains Martial’s mastery of con- 


* Gesta Regum Angl., Il, p. 322. 

5 Robert Guiscard, or Wiscard, a Norman conqueror 1015-85. 

* These two poems, separated by William of Malmesbury, are given as 
a continuous composition in Eulogium Historiarum, III, 55, and in Roger of 
Wendover, Flores Historiarum, I, 27. 
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struction. He evidently enjoyed a considerable reputation 
among his contemporaries, as he is often referred to by them. 
The verses are occasioned by the death of Serlo, Abbot of 
Gloucester, 1077-1104. 
Ecclesiae munus cecidit, Serlone cadente: 
Virtutis gladius, buccina justitiae, 
Vera loquens, et non vanis sermonibus utens, 
Et, quos corripuit, principibus placuit. 
Judicium praeceps, contrarius ordinis error, 
Et levitas morum, non placuere sibi. 
Tertius a Jano mensis, lux tertia mensis, 
Cum nece suppressum vita levavit eum. 
Henry of Huntingdon (1084?-1155) 


Probably the most prolific source of poetic inspiration 
to the mediaeval historian was the death of a famous per- 
sonage, contemporary or historical. Such poems were some- 
times written to satisfy local pride, or to furnish merely a 
theme for poetic practice. The following poem’ is the work 
of an historian who evidently prided himself on his capacity 
for this sort of thing, for his history contains much of his 
own verse, and he has left two books of epigrams, one of 
which, the eleventh book of his history, is printed by Wright 
in the collection cited above.® 

O Elfleda’ potens, O terror virgo virorum, 
Victrix naturae, nomine digna viri. 
Te, quo, splendidior fieres, natura puellam, 
Te probitas fecit nomen habere viri. 
Te mutare decet, sed solam, nomina sexus, 
Tu regina potens, rexque trophaea parans. 
Jam nec Caesarei tantum meruere triumphi, 
Caesare splendidior, virgo virago, vale. 
There is a slight touch of satire and persiflage about this 
panegyric that raises it above the level of the usual composi- 
tion of this type. 

Hist. Angl., p. 158. 

8 The second book of epigrams, or the twelfth of the history, has never 
been printed. The writer has a rotograph copy of the manuscript (Lambeth 
118), which he intends to publish. 

® Widow (0b. 918) of Ethered, a lord of Mercia. 
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Like other historians of the time, Henry was also prone 
to quote the work of anonymous writers. The following 
verses, evidently a copy of the original epitaph, were 
occasioned by the death of Robert Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln 
(ob. 1123). 


Pontificum Robertus honor, quem fama superstes 
Perpetuare dabit, non obiturus obit. 

Hic humilis dives, (res mira) potens pius, ultor 
Compatiens, mitis cum pateretur erat. 

Noluit esse suis dominus, studuit pater esse, 
Semper in adversis murus et arma suis. 

In decima Jani mendacis somnia mundi 
Liquit, et evigilans vera perenne videt. 

The following verses" on the death of Henry I in 1135 
show that Henry of Huntingdon could do this kind of 
thing himself, and are an illustration of the common com- 
bination of eulogy and pithy comment characteristic of 
the mediaeval epitaph. 


Rex Henricus obit, decus olim, nunc dolor orbis; 
Numina flent numen deperiisse suum. 
Mercurius minor eloquio, vi mentis Apollo, 
Jupiter imperio, Marsque vigore gemunt. 
Janus cautela minor, Alcides probitate, 
Conflictu Pallas, arte Minerva gemunt. 
Anglia quae cunis, quae sceptro numinis hujus 
Ardua splenduerat, jam tenebrosa ruit; 
Haec cum rege suo, Normannia cum duce marcet; 
Nutriit haec puerum, perdidit illa virum. 


Henry has also a short epigram on the death of his father 
in 1110, which is submitted as an example of his workman- 
ship on a smaller scale.” 


Stella cadit cleri, splendor marcet Nicholai; 
Stella cadens cleri, splendeat arce Dei. 


In the Historia Rerum Anglicarum by William of New- 
burgh are to be found the usual epitaphs on dignitaries 
19 Op. cit. p. 244. 

4 Op. cit. p. 254. 
2 Op. cit. p. 237. 
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of the church, together with one of Henry I. Most of 
these are not original compositions, but the following is 
given as an example of William’s taste in selection. It is 
on the consecration of Pope Gregory X, and the heading 
suggests that it may have been an impromptu composition: 

De quo Johannes episcopus Portuensis, Albus cardinalis, publico praedi- 
cando coram cardinalibus dixit. 


Fertur per saltum noster Theobaldus in altum; 
Invidia fratrum fit pater ille patrum. 


Roger of Hoveden (ob. 1201) 


The epigrams given below“ were called forth by the 
death of Richard I in 1199. They are given in each case 
with the writer’s preface: 


De morte autem illius quidam sic ait, 


In huius morte perimit formica Leonem. 
Proh dolor, in tanto funere mundus obit! 


Et alius sic; 
Virus, avaritia, scelus, enormisque libido, 
Foeda fames, atrox elatio, caeca cupido 
Annis regnarunt bis quinis: arcubalista 
Arte, manu, telo, prostravit viribus ista. 
Et alius sic; 
Si genus et probitas metas transcendere mortis 
Possent, intrassem non ego mortis iter. 
Stare putas hominem, cui mors ab origine finem 
Nunciat, et meus est, ingeminat, meus est? 
Longa manus morti; mors fortior Hectore forti; 
Expugnant homines oppida, mors homines. 


Et alius sic; 
Huius debellare nequivit virtutem magnorum turba laborum: 
Cuius iter, gressus, obstacula nulla retardant, 


8 Found also in Annales de Waverleia, p. 224. As the mediaeval historian 
did not scruple to life the work of other writers for historical purposes, so 
he quoted quotations also when it suited him. Many of such duplications 
appear throughout the Rolls Series. 

“4 Chronica Magisiri Rogeri de Houedene, IV, 84. 
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Non strepitus, non ira maris, non vallis abyssus, 
Non juga, non celsi praeceps audacia montis, 
Asperitasque viae saxis callosa, nec ipsae 
Limitis ambages, desertaque nescia gressus, 

Non rabies venti, non imbribus ebria nubes, 
Non tonitrus horrenda lues, non nubilus aer. 


Walter Map, or Mapes (0b. 1210), although his poems 
do not appear in the Rolls Series, is too important a figure 
to dismiss without some examples of his work. He is known 
to fame principally as the author of the so-called Goliardic 
poems, but the question of authorship does not concern 
us here. Undoubtedly he wrote some of them, and he was 
probably capable of writing all of them. They have more 
of the true satirical touch than any of the verse we have 
been considering, and are composed in the vivid, racy 
Latin of the time. The following selections are taken 
from Wright’s edition of Map’s Latin Poems, published by 
the Camden Society. 


Golias de equo pontificis. 


Pontificalis equus est quodam lumine coecus, 

segnis et antiquus, morsor, percursor iniquus; 

nequam propter equam, nullamque viam tenet aequam, 

cespitet in plano, nec surgit poplite sano: 

si non percuteret de vertice saepe capistrum, 

et si portaret passu meliore magistrum, 

nil in eo possemus equo reperire sinistrum. 
Epigramma de Mantello a Pontifice dato. 

Pontificum spuma, faex cleri, sordida struma,,. 

qui dedit in bruma mihi mantellum sine pluma. 

Dic mihi, mantelle, tenuis, macer, et sine pelle, 

si potes, expelle pluviam rabiemque procellae. 

Inquit Mantellus, ‘Mihi nec pilus est neque vellus; 

inplerem jussum, sed Jacob non Esau sum.’ 

Epigramma de Goliardo et Episcopo. 
Goliardus 


Non invitatus venio prandere paratus; 
sic sum fatatus, nunquam prandere voeatus. 
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Episcopus 
Non ego curo vagos, qui rura, mapalia, pagos 
perlustrant, tales non vult mea mensa sodales. 
Te non invito; tibi consimiles ego vito: 
me tamen invito potieris pane petito. 
[Ablue, terge, sede, prande, bibe, terge, recede.] 


Aliud epigramma de iisdem. 
Goliardus 
Si dederis vestes quae possunt pellere pestes, 
dii mihi sunt pestes, erimus Pylades et Orestes. 
Episcopus 
Si post hoc dictum nummos quaeras vel amictum, 
non est delictum si quis tibi praebeat ictum. 
Si tibi praebetur laeto vultu quod habetur, 
dicas esse satis quod confertur tibi gratis. 
Si tibi collatum nullatenus est tibi gratum, 
quod tecum latum, fuerit, fac esse paratum. 
Conde, tene quod habes; si monstres, tunc tua perdes. 
Another picturesque figure of the times was Giraldus 
Cambrensis (1147-1223). A priest, but not a monk, he 
was well acquainted with the court, was much travelled, 
and his books are full both of an antiquarian and a con- 
temporary interest. His epigrams are to be found in his 
Symbolum Electorum, a collection of his best things made 
at the request of friends. There are not many of them, but 
enough to show what skill he had in writing. Giraldus is 
careful about his Latin, as he shows in the following verses 
on someone who had made ‘a’ of ‘utraque’ long in the 
nominative: 
Qui reus séraque posuit pro nomine nomen, 
Pro casu casum sic posuisse dolet. 
Amodo sit vitium pro casu ponere casum, 
Et proprium tenent amodo quisque locum. 
Antitosis pereat, penitusque recedat ab usu, 
Decidat, et vitium sit ratione carens. 
Utraque non meminit cum sic posuisset utrague 
Utraque cum videat plangit u#rague videns. 
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Mens secura sui vitii fuit hujus origo, 

Si duo communes quae nocuere simul. 
Accentus primi casus et tempora sexti, 

Haec tria tres causae criminis hujus erant. 


The following epigrams, taken from the De Instructione 
Principis, are apparently anonymous. The first is on the 
virtues of Theobald, count of Blois and Champagne in the 
early thirteenth century. 


Ille comes comes ille pius Theobaldus erat, quem 
Gaudet habere polu, terra carere dolet. 

Non hominem possum, non audeo dicere numen; 
Mors probat hunc hominem, vita fuisse deum. 

Trans hominem citraque deum, plus hoc, minus illo, 
Nescio quis; neuter, inter utrumque fuit. 


The second—an epitaph on Louis VII, about 1180— 
illustrates the epigrammatic habit of playing on words, 
intensifying the word-play in this case by a tmesis of ‘superes’ 
and ‘degeneres.’ 


Hunc superes tu, qui super es successor honoris; 
Degener es, si degeneres a laude prioris. 


All of the following epigrams are taken from the Symbolum 
Electorum, with Giraldus’ Latin title given in each case. 


De Ebaculo cui caput natura curvaverat, pedem ars armaverat, Mapa 
transmissus. 


Versibus ornatum bis senis accipe munus, 
Et de tot gemmis elige, Mape, duos. 

Dat camurum natura caput, finemque fabrilis 
Ars facit armatum, fabrica fessa levat. 

Ars nodum, natura modum firmans in acumen 
Ferri descendit, fessaque membra regunt; 

Artis figmentum firmans natura recurvum 
Apponit recto, dat faber arma pedi. 

Artis opus geminat, juvit natura, senique 
Prodiit hinc podium fessa focosque juvans. 

Me duo componunt ars et natura, seniles 
Artus sustineo, fessa focosque rego. 

Pes ego decrepitis, offensis virga, levamen 
Fessis, obscuris orbita, furca focis. 
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Consolatio messa dolenti. 


Tristibus adde modum tandem dedisce dolere, 
Finis erit lacrimis dedoluisse semel.” is 


Solatia renuentis responsio. 
Tristibus adde modum dictu leve, sed leve non est. 
Quod male praedidici dedidicisse malum. 


Finis erit lacrimis dictu leve, sed leve non est, 
Cum semel indolui dedoluisse semel. 


Ad quemdam antiquorum non moribus sed sermonibus uti 
nitentem. 


Verba minus memores veterum magis exprime mores 
Quorum si memores diligis et memor es. 


Versus stallo suo suprascripti et ab ipso compositi. 


Vive Deo, tibi mors requies, tibi vita labori; 
Vive Deo; mors est vivere, vita mori. 


Duelli descriptio. 
Armat amor juvenes, pretium stat virgo, minantur 
Crux et aves, merces unica, poena duplex. 


The following selections are also from the Symbolum 
Electorum, but the poems are entitled Juvenilia by Giraldus. 
Versus epitaphii Magistri Giraldi. 

Quis fuerit quem petra tegit quantumque futuris 
Pervigilans studiis edita scripta docent. 

Quod dedit hic aufert, hic tollit terra quod affert; 

4 Omnis in hac vita gloria transit ita. 

Quod fugit ut fumus, perit ut, praeterit ut flos, 
Felix qui spernit, quodque perenne petit. 

Ergo ubi nil varium, nil vanum, qui legit ista 
Sint ibi fixa tibi spes, amor atque fides. 

Hoc petit hic positus quisquis loca permeat ista 
Fundens dona precum se probet esse pium. 


Versus armariolo librorum Giraldi quo composuit suprascripti. 


Carmina Giraldi si mens studiosa requirit 
Quae legat et laudet hic reperire valet; 

A sacro tamen ipso loco sine pignore nemo 
Tollat ut excepti mens memor esse queat. 
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De cura carni quam spiritui propensius impensa. 


Ha! quam sollicito quisque timore, 

Occursat medico carnis amore; 

De morbis animae nulla querela, 

Egressam sequitur tarda medela. 

Jocatur Giraldus in censuras Romani Pontificis. 

Mirum quae Romae modicas sententia Papae 
Non movet hic subito sceptra movere facit. 

Quae minimos minime censura coercet in urbe 
Saevit in orbe fremens, celsaque colla premens. 

Cui male sublatus Romae non cederet hortus 
Nititur ad nutum flectere regna suum. 

Carmen Epitaphicum 

Clauditur hoc tumulo, cui tempore vix fuit illo 
Vel sine mens studio vel manus absque stylo. 

Continuis penetrare solent praecordia curis 
Posteritatis amor desidiaeque pudor. 


Florebunt igitur mentisque manusque labores 

Cum suus ex merito quemque sequatur honos. 
Aliud ejusdem 

Kambria Giraldum genuit, sic Cambria mentem 
Erudiit, cineres cui lapis iste tegit. 

Crux lapidem signat signo munitus eodem 
Vir Christique fide noxia nulla timet. 

Vas vacuum sed signatum, si indemne relictum 
Tutus erit quisquis gaudet utroque frui. 

Dum tandem illa simul opus et dilectio firment 
Fultaque sic junctis cruxque fidesque bonis. 


Roger of Wendover (ob. 1236) 


The following epitaph from an anonymous pen is taken 
from the Chronica, better known as the Flores Historiarum. 
It is composed in the usual manner except for the probably 
intentional double entendre in the second line. The occasion 
is the death of King John in 1216. 

Hoc in sarcaphago sepelitur regis imago, 

Qui moriens multum sedavit in orbe tumultum. 
Hunc mala post mortem timor est ne fata sequantur. 
Qui legis haec, metuens dum cernis te moriturum, 
Discute quid rerum pariat tibi meta dierum. 
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Matthew Paris (1195-1259) 


The name of Matthew Paris has come down to us as the 
greatest of mediaeval historiographers. He does not seem 
to have much of a taste for poetry, as he has preserved in 
his works very little outside of the conventional epitaphs. 
The following verses,” a satirical composition on Lucius II, 
are interesting on account of the end rhyme. Contrary 
to the general supposition, rhyme is not generally prevalent 
in mediaeval Latin verse; as a matter of fact, very little 
of it occurs in the writers of the Rolls Series. 

Lucius est piscis, rex atque tirannus aquarum, 
A quo discordat Lucius iste parum; 

Devorat hic homines, hic piscibus insidiatur, 
Esurit hic semper, hic aliquando satur. 
Amborum sensus si lanx aequata probaret, 
Plus rationis habet, qui ratione caret. 


The following couplet” is given as another example of 
tmesis, of a particularly outrageous kind. It was called 
forth, according to Matthew, by some scandalous verses 
against the Queen and the legate, which he attributes to 
an anonymous Goliardic poet. 

Clere, tremisco metu, quia vis contempnere me tu; 
Perfundor fletu, mea dampna fleo, tua fle tu. 

The following verses are said to have been written in the 
bed-chamber of the Pope by an unknown poet. They are 
an epigrammatical prophecy against the Pope. 

Fata docent, stellaeque monent aviumque volatus, 
Totius mundi malleus unus erit. 

Roma diu titubans, variis erroribus acta, 
Totius mundi desinet esse caput. 

Immediately after the above lines Matthew prints the 
following prophecy in answer against the emperor. 


Fama refert, scriptura docet, peccata loquuntur, 
Quod tua vita brevis, poena perennis erit. 


Hist. Angl., I, 275. 
8 Chronica Majora, III, 169; for the epigrams which follow cf. IIT. 551. 
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The twelfth century marks the apex of achievement in 
the writing of Latin verse, at least as far as the mediaeval 
period is concerned. From that time on there is discernible 
a deterioration in both quantity and quality, which becomes 
marked and rapid in the fourteenth century. Latin, of 
course, continued to be used as a practical instrument for 
two centuries, but it is natural that the period that marked 
the rise of the native tongue should also see the decline of 
a language that was not the daily speech of the people. The 
selections that follow, therefore, are given to complete 
the survey of Latin verse employed for the purpose of 
epigrammatic writing, and not because they mark the climax 
of literary achievement. 


John de Oxenedes (ob. 1293) 


The following verses'’ were occasioned by the death of 
Edgar in 978. It is not possible accurately to place the 
authorship of the lines, but the preface, “de cuius laude 
componuntur versus subsequentes,” may point to the 
historian as himself the poet. 

Auctor opum, vindex scelerum, largitor honorum, 
; Sceptriger Edgarus regna superna petit. 
Hic alter Salomon, legum pater, orbita pacis, 
Quod caruit bellis, claruit inde magis. 
Templa Deo, templis monachos, monachis dedit agros, 
Nequitiae lapsum, justitiaeque locum. 
Novit enim regno verum perquirere falso, 
Immensum modico, perpetuumque brevi. 


The following lines,'* called forth by the death at sea of the 
two sons of Henry I and other members of the royal house- 
hold, are probably John’s composition, as nothing is said 
to the contrary. 

Cum Normannigenae Gallis clare superatis 
Anglica regna petunt, obstitit ipse Deus: 

Nam fragili torvum dum percurrit mare cymba, 
Intulit ex cito nubila densa mari. 


1” Chronica Johannis de Oxenedes, p. 13. 
18 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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Dumque vagi caeco rapiuntur tramite nautae, 
Ruperunt imas abdita saxa rates. 

Sic mare dum superans tabulata per ultima sepsit, 
Mersit rege satos, occidit orbis honos. 


John either quotes or writes a considerable number of 
short poems on the conventional subjects of the epigram: 
deaths, births, dedications, and the like. I shall give only 
two. The following verses were occasioned by the birth of 
Prince Henry in 1154. 

Explicit Anglorum series Britonumque priorum, 
Attigit Henrici quae tempora, pacis amici, 
Regnum in hac gente Stephano prius ante tenente: 

Edita quam breviter ut pateat leviter. 

The second is a single line on the death of Hugh de Neville 
in 1222. It derives some interest from the fact that it is 
quoted by Thomas Fuller.'® 


Viribus Hugonis vires periere leonis. 
Ranulph Higden (0b. 1364) 


The following epigram,”° according to Higden, was found 
on the chair of a judge, the skin of whose corrupt father 
furnished the seat, and whose evil example is used to give 
point to the epigram. No author is given. 

Sede sedens ista judex inflexibilis sta. 
A manibus revoces munus, ab aure preces. 


Sit tibi lucerna lex, lux, pellisque paterna 
Qua resides natus pro patre sponte datus. 


Higden also gives the epitaph” on Rosamund, the mistress 
of Henry II. The rhyme here proceeds not so much from 
design as from the wish to play upon words, the never- 
failing resource of the mediaeval versifier. 


Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi non rosa munda, 
Non redolet sed olet quod redolere solet. 


19 Church History, I, p. 120. 
20 Polychronicon, III, p. 174. 
1 Op. cit. VIII, 54. 
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The following lines® on the death of Richard I derive 
their point from the division of Richard’s body into three 
parts and its burial in three different places. 

Viscera Careolum, corpus fons servat Ebrardi, 
Et cor Rothomagum, magne Ricarde, tuum. 
In tria dividitur unus quia plus fuit uno 
Nec superest uno gratia tanta viro. 

The two selections which follow” are submitted as literary 
curiosities. The first was occasioned by the death of the 
Emperor Frederick in 1248. 

Fre fremit in mundo, de deprimit alta profundo, 
Ri mala rimatur, cus cuspide cuncta minatur. 


The second refers to the succession to the papacy, in 
1305, of Benedict III. 


A re nomen habe, benedic, benefac, benedicte, 
Aut rem perverte, maledic, malefac, maledicte. 


In addition to the writers whose names we know and who 
are responsible for their own compositions and for those 
which they quote, there are, in the Rolls Series, several 
volumes of annals whose authors are unknown. These 
books are accurate, but humdrum accounts of events in 
various monasteries throughout England. The most 
interesting epigrams are to be found in the Annals of Wor- 
cester (Annales Prioratus de Wigornia), written about the 
end of the thirteenth century. They are probably attrib- 
utable to the monk who wrote the annals. 


On a fire in the church of St. Andrew at Wick, 1290. 
Est flammae causa cur tangere sancta sit ausa 
Rectoris vita, plebs putat omnis ita. 
On a riot in consequence of a papal bull, 1291. 
Bullae papales sunt fratribus exitiales; 
Qui quondam mites, faciunt nunc praelia, lites. 


Op. cit. VIII, 168. 
Op. cit. VILL, 238, 292. 
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On some new pictures in the church, 1292. 


Lux magis est clara, quo major ponitur ara, 
Et stat in altari frons sine fronte pari. 


The following curious hotchpotch is given in this book 
without introduction or comment. The sole unifying 
principle is the prophetic nature of the contents. The date 
is 1293. 


Gallorum levitas Germanos justificabit. 

Italiae gravitas Gallos confisa necabit. 

Gallus succumbet aquilae victricia signa: 
Mundus adorabit; erit urbs vix praesule digna. 
Constantine, cades et equi de marmore facti 
Et lapis erectus et multa palatia Romae. 
Terraemotus erit. Quae non procul auguror esse. 
Mille ducentenis et nonaginta sub annis 

Et tribus adjunctis, consurget aquila grandis. 
Papa cito moritur; Caesar regnabit ubique; 
Sub quo cessabit tunc vana gloria cleri. 


This collection may be properly brought to a close with 
three epigrams from Wright’s Collection of Political Poems 
from Edward III to Henry VIII. The occasion is the 
Battle of Agincourt. 


Mortua cara cruce caro Christi victor ut unus 
Crispini luce fecit Francis fore funus. 
Henricus quintus rus agens curtum fuit intus, 
Jure juvante Jesu rex est victor sine laesu, 
Dant sua firma fides, bona vita, preces, et amores, 
Per silvam virides quod perdit Francia flores. 

e Ante lepus fugit, quae nunc est Anglica villa, 
Quum leo rugit per Francos redditur illa. 


Versus Francorum 


O gens Anglorum, morum flos, gesta tuorum, 
Cur tu Francorum procuras damna bonorum? 
Servorum Christi quos tractas crimine tristi, 
Et servant isti fidem quam bis renuisti. 

Sub specie casti, fraudem tu semper amasti. 


Vol. II, p. 127. 
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™ Vol. II, p. 127. 
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Scindas annosam caudam quam fers venenosam, 
Sed cantas prosam fidelibus Christi morosam. 
Exaudi praesto tu, praesul, et memor esto, 
Qui te caudavit Deus ipsum sanctificavit. 
Responsio Anglorum 

Anglorum gentem cur false percutis ore? 

Et pro responso do tibi metra duo. 
Praevalet in lingua qui non est fortior armis, 
Nullus in hac pugna plus meretrice valet. 


The epigrams assembled in these pages represent hardly 
more than one-tenth of the total number printed in the 
Rolls Series. In general, the quality of Latin which they 
exhibit is fairly good. Moreover, if one takes into account 
also the large number of other Latin poems contained in 
these volumes, one is impressed with the extent to which 
Latin verse was written in England during the Middle 
Ages. Without a proper appreciation of this fact it is 
impossible to form a true conception of either the thought 
or literature of mediaeval England. 

L. B. HEssLER 
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XXXIII. THE GENESIS OF THE ENGLISH 
SONNET FORM 


Professor F. M. Padelford, in his recent edition of the 
poems of Surrey, states that “As to verse forms, Surrey’s 
claims to distinction rest upon his establishment of the 
Shaksperian sonnet and his introduction of blank verse. 
After a variety of experiments he settled upon the rhyme 
scheme abab cdcd efef gg for the sonnet and thus cast the 
mold for the most popular Elizabethan form. In the thought 
division of the sonnet he followed no fixed practice... . ”? 

The accuracy of this statement is unimpeachable, and 
Surrey’s final establishment of the English? sonnet form has 
long been undoubted; but the whole question of the actual 
genesis of that form remains practically untouched. The 
purpose of this paper is to examine briefly what has been 
already written on some partial aspects of the subject, 
and to add one or two significant links in the chain of 
evidence. 

It seems to the present writer that Surrey unquestionably 
built on the foundations laid by Sir Thomas Wyatt, modify- 
ing the form most used by Wyatt to suit his own slightly 
different ideas and lesser fertility in rhyme. His extreme 
respect for Wyatt both as a poet and as a man, his close 
association with Wyatt’s family (for Wyatt’s son was his 
close friend and comrade in war, his boon companion in 

“less honourable adventure), and the authority that the 
Italianate verse of Wyatt who had been in Italy was bound 
to have with one who had not, all mark out Wyatt for his 
imitation. And he himself speaks of Wyatt’s as “A hand 
that taught what might be said in rhyme.’”* But though 

1F. M. Padelford, The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, Seattle, 
1920, p. 40. 

* Following Professor Saintsbury I adopt this term in preference to the 

more common but less accurate term ‘Shaksperian’ used by Professor 


Padelford. 
+ “Wyatt resteth here that quick could never rest . . .”, l. 13. 
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the opinion that he followed in Wyatt’s footsteps has been 
very generally accepted, it has not invariably been so. 
Our first task is consequently to answer the one serious 
attempt that has been made to upset this tradition. 


I. 


In an article that appeared some years since, Professor 
H. B. Lathrop, after an elaborate analysis of the sonnet 
forms of both Wyatt and Surrey, concluded that “The 
sonnets of Wyatt are in intention, and oftener than not 
in fact, Italian sonnets after an inferior model; Surrey’s 
sonnets are a new form derived from the Strambotto.’* 
Now in the first place it seems inherently improbable that 
Surrey would derive a variant of an extremely common 
verse form from a verse form at the time decidedly less 
common. He was, we know, well acquainted with Wyatt’s 
verses: in the absence of absolute proof to the contrary, 
we should naturally suppose that he was simply following 
along the lines laid down by his predecessor, only altering 
them where his personal taste and the exigencies of rhyme 
led him to do so. Cannot the evidence be made to bear out 
this, the most natural a priori hypothesis? 

Mr. Lathrop observed that “the existence of sonnets with 
only two rhymes in the first twelve lines and no stanza 
divisions would appear to be inconsistent with the notion 
that the Surrey sonret is “a laxer, more fully developed 


*“The Sonnet Forms of Wyatt and Surrey,” (Mod. Phil. Il, 463). 
Mr. Lathrop gives most of his space to the Surrey-Wyatt relationship. He 
limits his treatment of Wyatt’s source to the suggestion that he was following 
Mellin de Saint Gelais, citing as the basis for this suggestion the “fact” that 
Wyatt had translated one of the French poet’s sonnets. But as it has since 
been proved that Wyatt was translating this sonnet from Sannazzaro, not 
from Saint-Gelais, and that (if there was any relationship here between 
them) it was Saint Gelais that translated Wyatt rather than vice versa, his 
whole hypothesis falls through. Mr. Lathrop does add, indeed, that “The 
type, however, is not unknown in Italian poetry before Wyatt,” but he 
adduces no evidence to support this statement. 
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Wyatt sonnet” (op. cit. p. 470). Now Surrey has but two 
sonnets of this kind (Nos. 1 and 7): only one more than 
Wyatt, who had himself written a sonnet (No. 30) in that 
form.’ Here, if anywhere, he could surely be following 
Wyatt. 

For the rest, it is to be noted that Mr. Lathrop based 
practically all his argument upon sense division—pauses— 
in the several poems of the two writers. His analysis of 
this feature was extremely thorough; but the number of 
exceptions it brought out to the rules he was endeavouring to 
formulate left his conclusions on somewhat unstable ground.® 
And, indeed, enjambment is so common to the time, and 
is so frequent both in Wyatt and Surrey, that elaborate 
analysis is hardly necessary to convince one of the impos- 
sibility of drawing any definite conclusion from the scheme 
of pauses. Besides, of the only two pause elements occurring 
with any approach to regularity, Wyatt has six sonnets’ 
without any rest after the octave, Surrey has four,® and 
Wyatt has sixteen® with a rest before the couplet ending, 
while Surrey has eleven.° In other words, of the first 


Wyatt has 19%, Surrey 27%; of the second Wyatt 50%, 


5 My references for Wyatt’s sonnets are all to The Poems of Sir Thomas 
Wiat, ed. A. K. Foxwell, London, 1913: those for Surrey’s to Professor 
Padelford’s edition. With one exception I have accepted as valid the 
attributions of these two editors. My single exception consists in not 
counting as Surrey’s the “Brittle beautie . . .” poem more often ascribed 

*on good authority (as Professor Padelford himself observes) to Vaux. 
Mr. Lathrop omitted from his analysis the three of Wyatt’s sonnets least 
agreeable to his theory, on the ground that they only appeared in Tottel; 
but in the absence of any other attribution this omission hardly seems 
justifiable. 

* Cf. Professor Padelford’s statement, cited above, that Surrey “in the 
thought division of the sonnet . . . followed no fixed practice.” 

7 Nos. 6, 10, 16, 20, 28, 32. 

8 Nos. 1, 3, 9, 38. 

* Nos. 3, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30, 31. Mr. Lathrop 
credits him with only fourteen; but all those here listed show a decided 
pause. 

1 Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 29, 38, 44, 47. 
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Surrey 73%. These figures show clearly that, in the matter 
of sense division (even admitting that anything could be 
proved by this), Surrey made no very radical departure 
from the practice established by Wyatt. 

Surrey’s rhyme scheme, it is true, was distinctly laxer. 
In twelve of his fifteen sonnets he introduces a new set of 
rhymes into the second half of the octave. But this is no 
more than a normal and natural expedient for the man who 
would like to write a Petrarchan sonnet but finds difficulty 
with his rhymes: to this fact any man who has written 
sonnets or has tried to write them can readily bear witness." 
And in two sonnets Wyatt himself had done it. 

What might, perhaps, suggest the Strambotto in Surrey’s 
most common type is his constant substitution of the abab 
form for the abba preferred, though by no means exclu- 
sively, by the contemporary Italians and by Wyatt. For 
the good old form of the eight line strambotto was abababab, 
and this is generally considered to have given the original 
form of the sonnet octave in the early thirteenth century.” 
But Wyatt also used the abab form (though rarely) in 
both octave and sestet; and this form was, besides, a far 
more natural one to the English poetic ear. Further, 
Surrey himself composed various poems in quatrains with 
alternate rhyme, and in stanzas made by adding couplets 
to such quatrains. It was his familiarity with these forms 
and with rhyme royal, surely, rather than any influence 
from the strambotto, that caused such changes or com- 
binations as he made of Wyatt’s models. 

There seems, then, no reason for doubting that Surrey’s 
procedure was, roughly speaking, this: he examined Wyatt’s 
sonnets,’saw their general scheme to be three quatrains and 
a couplet (the first two quatrains having the same rhymes), 
and followed that scheme. In doing so, he took as his norm 
the quatrain form rarer in Wyatt, who was so strongly under 


4 Cf. below, note 35. 
” See E. H. Wilkins, “The Invention of the Sonnet,” Mod. Phil. XIII. 
79-110. 
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the Italian influence, but infinitely more common in English 
verse as a whole, and infinitely more familiar to him per- 
sonally; he then proceeded to simplify still further by giving 
the second quatrain separate rhymes, an experiment adopted 
by Wyatt himself in two of his sonnets, and one which 
made the whole seem more symmetrical. Indeed, English 
being so much poorer in rhymes than Italian, this form was 
almost inevitable; its adoption, once sonnets were written 
in English, was merely a matter of time. 

The theory that Surrey was definitely mot following 
Wyatt cannot, therefore, be sustained. The a priori hy- 
pothesis still holds good; and in spite of Mr. Lathrop’s in- 
genious and interesting analysis, we feel compelled to revert 
to the older notion: in its rhyme scheme at least, the Surrey 
sonnet is ‘a laxer, more fully developed Wyatt sonnet.’ 


II. 

Surrey, then, so far as rhyme arrangement is concerned, 
may’well be considered to have simply followed in the wake 
of Wyatt. But where did Wyatt find his model? 

Puttenham in 1589 wrote of both Wyatt and Surrey 
(ascribing, we note, one origin to both) that they kept 
“their meetre sweete and well proportioned, in all imitating 
very naturally and studiously their master Francis Pe- 
trarcha.”" But Wyatt imitated Petrarch in matter not in 
metre; he followed his substance in almost literal translations 
time and again, yet for Wyatt’s sonnet forms we seek in 
‘vain through all the works of the Italian master. 

Now Wyatt’s octave in twenty-nine of his thirty-two 
sonnets was the normal Italian abbaabba. Of the other 
three, one is in the form ababababd, itself by no means uncom- 
mon in the Italian, while the remaining two are of the 
easier type abbacddc. This use of new rhymes in the second 
half of the octave is unknown to Italian,“ a language rich 

4 George Puttenham(?), The Arte of English Poesie, Lib. I, ch. xxxi. 

4 Bandello, it is true, wrote what has been called a sonnet with the 
scheme abbacdedceeffa; but is this a sonnet? No Italian prosodist and no 
other poet of the Cinquecento or earlier recognised such a form. See Nuova 
Antologia CXXIX (1907), p. 730. 
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in rhymes; but it was, as we have seen, destined to be 
adopted by Surrey for twelve of his fifteen sonnets, and 
followed by a vast number of the English poets whose 
poverty in rhymes drove them to that expedient. 

Since, however, 90% of Wyatt’s octaves were in the normal 
Italian form, we have no need to trouble ourselves further 
as to the source of the first half of his sonnet type: it wa: 
obviously taken from the regular Petrarchan norm. It is 
his sestet form that gives us pause; and the rest of our 
task is concerned with sestet forms alone. In order to avoid 
confusion from the occasional use of c and d in the octave 
(which is no longer to be considered), the rhymes will 
be denoted by x, y, and z, instead of the customary ¢, d, 
and e¢, or e, f, and g. 

Wyatt’s sestet forms are as follows: 

(a) xyyx22 —27 times(all but those listed below), 
(b) xyxy2s —3 times(Nos. 28, 29, and 30), 

(c) xyxyxx —once(No. 27), ' 
(d) xyxxyy —once(No. 2). 

In every case but one, the last, these break naturally 
into a quatrain and a couplet; the single exception we shall 
neglect in our general examination, returning to it sub- 
sequently.” For the present we may consider all Wyatt’s 
sestets as equivalent to a quatrain plus a couplet. Sixteen 
and a half of his sonnets are close translations from Pe- 
trarch,” one from Sannazaro;" but all have entirely different 
rhyme schemes in their sestets from those of the originals. 
If Wyatt’s form varied, we might readily assume that the 
inconsistency was due to rhyme difficulties; but when 
we find him using a quatrain plus couplet form practically 
throughout, we are compelled to suppose that he is following 


V. infra, p. 740. 

1% Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 28, and 29, from 
Petrarch nos. 112, 140, 190, 82, 224, 19, 49, 134, 189, 173, 57, 124, 21, 258, 
169, 222, and 267 respectively. (Bibliotheca Romanica edition, Strasburgo, 
n.d.) 

17 No. 19, from Sannazaro’s Rime, Parte III, Sonetto iii. 
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some deliberate norm. Had he evolved this norm himself, 
we should surely find more variation in his early sonnets 
leading up to his discovery. As he has essentially one form 
only, from the very beginning, he must doubtless have 
copied it from some model. Where he could have found 
this model remains for us to discover. 

Before going further, however, into the source of Wyatt’s 
sestet form, it will be well to emphasize two facts. 

In the first place, as I have already pointed out in dis- 
cussing Mr. Lathrop’s theory, we cannot afford to lay 
any emphasis on sense division. The Italians most often 
divided the sonnet into two, three, or four sense parts, the 
main pauses occurring between octave and sestet, between 
the quatrains of the octave, and between the tercets of the 
sestet. But this is by no means invariable, and Petrarch 
himself several times ended a sonnet, as to sense division, 
with a couplet."® Wyatt, besides, used enjambment so 
commonly in his various other verse forms that he could 
hardly be expected to refrain from it, for the special benefit of 
future commentators, in the sonnet; especially when his 
Italian models had not done so. And we have, indeed, already 
seen that his practice shows no definite consistency in 
sense pauses. 

In the second place, it is of the utmost importance to 
note that, if Wyatt could find good authority for the xyyxzz 
or xyxyzz form, he would undoubtedly adopt it in preference 
to any other. Whether he was sufficiently acquainted with 
the Italian theorists to know that they did not regard this 
as a quatrain plus couplet is more or less immaterial. It 


18 Turning over the first half-dozen pages of the Bibliotheca Romanica 
Petrarch, I find sonnet 9 has the sestet punctuated thus:- 1.9, period; 1.10, 
comma; 1.11, comma; 1.12, period; 1.13, comma. And sonnet 10, thus:- 
1.9, semi-colon; 1.10, no stop; 1.11, comma; 1.12, colon; 1.13, no stop. 
And a sixteenth century Petrarchino has essentially the same punctuation. 
It is perhaps also worth noting that both these sonnets likewise show the 
second feature of sense division Mr. Lathrop considers as more or less 
peculiar to Surrey: both have no pause after the octave. These are the 
‘Quando ’l pianeta . . .” and the “Gloriosa Colonna . . .” sonnets. 
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must inevitably have struck him as such, particularly on 
the analogy of the abba in the quatrains of the octave, 
absolutely adjoining the xyyx of the sestet. And no English 
poet would be likely to think of tercets when a quatrain 
plus couplet could suggest itself. Quatrains and couplets 
English poetry knows in legion, both by themselves and as 
parts of various stanzaic forms; but tercets, in comparison 
at least, are non-existent. We must not forget, of course, 
that Wyatt was introducing an Italian verse form; but he 
was introducing it into English poetry, and he would surely 
adopt it in the form least strange and awkward to that 
poetry. 

We have, too, positive evidence that Wyatt, as far as 
poetry is concerned, found it very difficult to think in 
threes. Professor Saintsbury has called attention to his 
failure with terza rima—at least as terza rima; in fact Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury only calls it such as an afterthought. 
He first speaks of it as ““Wyatt’s intertwisted decasyllables,” 
and then says that “the best name for the remarkable 
poems which Wyatt addressed to John Poins and Sir Francis 
Brian is probably intertwisted heroic couplets.’”’® Be 
that as it may, Wyatt evidently found it hard to think 
in line-groups of three; a fact which further stresses the 
probability of his regarding at least his form of the sonnet 
sestet as a quatrain plus a couplet. 

Seeing then that Wyatt would be likely to choose if 
possible a sestet form that could be divided in this way, 
we have finally to show that such a form existed, and to 
point out where Wyatt might have found it. The theories 
that have hitherto been put forward for his source almost 
all utterly neglect the possibility of his finding his scheme 
ready made. 

The idea set forth at some length by Professor Saintsbury 
is, in brief, that Wyatt stumbled on the sonnet form through 
the accidental juxtaposition of two stanzas in rhyme royal.”° 


19 George Saintsbury, Hist. of Engl. Prosody, London, 1906, I, 311-312. 
% Loc. cit. p. 308. 
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Yet, except that Wyatt certainly was a great user of rhyme 
royal, there appears to be exceedingly little to be said in 
favour of this idea. The obvious objection is that as a 
matter of fact not one of Wyatt’s sonnets follows rhyme 
royal in the rhyme sequence of its first half; while in the 
second half his arrangement never even approximates the 
stanza scheme. Nothing but the occasional occurrence 
of a pause after the seventh line lends any colour to this 
theory; and it would invariably (in all cases at least save 
one) force the second “stanza” to open with a lost line 
wandering rhymelessly in space. Rhyme royal with its 
concluding couplet doubtless influenced Wyatt’s choice; 
he naturally selected, as his model, the form least foreign 
to the ways of English prosody as he knew it; but that 
rhyme royal formed the basis of his sonnet scheme is surely, 
on the face of it, impossible. 

Miss Foxwell’s suggestion is almost equally unsound. 
“Wyatt,” she writes, “like the majority of English sonnet- 
eers found difficulty in adapting the Italian form of the 
sestet in English: according to Italian rules the sestet must 
consist of two triplets, and a concluding couplet consequently 
destroys the metrical scheme.” She then goes on to point 
out that he might have found his xyyxzz form in the last 
two-thirds of Petrarch’s madrigal “Or vedi Amor .. .,” 
which he translated and which has the scheme abb acc cdd, 
concluding: “Madrigal abb acc cdd became sonnet form 
[abba] abba cdd cee” (i.e. abbaabba xyyx zz).24 But this is 
as dubious as Professor Saintsbury’s theory,” and equally 
unnecessary. 

These writers evidently considered it impossible for 
Wyatt to have taken his form directly from Italy, and that 
has long been the traditional attitude. M. Joseph Vianey 
in his remarkably scholarly and detailed study of the Italian 


21 A. K. Foxwell, A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems. London, 1911. 
Page 83. 

# Especially as Wyatt’s translation of the madrigal in question follows 
an entirely different scheme! 
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sonneteers’ influence on the French declares that Wyatt’s 
form was really a French creation: cddcee and cdcdee (i.e. 
xyyx2z and xyxyzz) were, he says, invented (créés) by Saint 
Gelais;* and Miss Ruth S. Phelps in reviewing his book™ 
speaks of such forms as “forms impossible to the Italians.” 
This view, once more, is the one that has almost invariably 
obtained hitherto.* 

To Dr. John S. Smart of the University of Glasgow belongs 
the credit of first pointing out publicly that Wyatt’s form 
was not unheard of in Italian.2* His citation of Torquato 
Tasso, however, does not seem wholly pertinent (and Dr. 
Smart is himself rather apologetic about it), for Tasso was 
not born till after Wyatt was in his grave. It is distinctly 
more significant that Fazio degli Uberti wrote sonnets in 


% Joseph Vianey, Le Pétrarquisme en France au Seiziéme Siécle. Mont- 
pellier, 1909, p. 105. 

One important point may perhaps be noted here, once for all. In a 
brilliant article on Marot et le premier sonnet francais (Revue d’Histoire 
Littéraire de la France, XXVII Oct.-Dec., 1920, pp. 532-547), Pierre Villey 
clearly established the fact that the earliest known French sonnet dates from 
the year 1536. As several of Wyatt’s sonnets unquestionably antedate this, 
any suggestion of possible French influence on the English sonnet form would 
henceforth seem futile. 

% Romanic Review, I, 215-216. 

% Charles Tomlinson in his elaborate work (The Sonnet, its Origin, 
Structure, and Place in Poetry, Lond. 1874), to which may be traced most 
of the erroneous ideas as to the Italian sonnet stiil current with English and 
American writers, expressly denies the possibility of Italian sonnets ending 
with a couplet. On the other hand it should be mentioned that Dr. E. W. 
Olmsted, in his dissertation on The Sonnet in French Literature (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1897, pp. 28-29), had noted the mention of both our quatrain plus 
couplet forms by the Italian Francesco Saverio Quadrio in 1739. But Dr. 
Olmsted merely repeated Quadrio’s table, without, apparently, taking 
into account the fact that it was compiled over two centuries after the 
period in question. Professor Saintsbury (op. cit. p. 307) makes the amazing 
statement (putting it, it is true, a trifle obscurely) that both Dante and 
Petrarch used the English form. This is, of course, entirely at variance 
with the facts; they did both use a form ending with two lines rhymed 
together: xyyyxx; but this form defies the possibility of the quatrain-couplet 
division so essential to establish. 

%* John S. Smart, The sonnets of Milton. Glasgow, 1921, pp. 17ff. 
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both forms xyyxzz and xyxyzz two centuries earlier;?? but 
it is a far cry from Fazio degli Uberti to Wyatt, and Dr. 
Smart does not attempt to establish any connection between 
them. He does go on to state that “in the sixteenth century 
also the form was not unknown”: apart from Torquato 
Tasso, however, he only cites Minturno, most of whose 
writing was again done years after Wyatt’s death. It 
still remains to show where, without either a prophet or a 
medium to help him, Wyatt could have found his pattern. 


III. 


We are now in a position very considerably to narrow 
down our task. If we can in any plausible way connect 
Italian sonnet sestet forms permitting a quatrain plus 
couplet division with a visit of Wyatt to Italy, we may 
consider our problem solved. 

Now Wyatt went to Italy early in 1527,* and stayed 
there many months. Among the books known to have 
been published in that year is a collection of lyrics by early 
Italian poets, commonly known as the Raccolta dei Giunti.** 
Such an anthology would surely be of interest to Wyatt, 
eager to study Italian lyric forms. To us it is of an interest 


*7T myself had pointed this out to the members of a course at Harvard 
University some two years before, but in the absence of any established 
connection between this ancient poet and Wyatt I did not then consider 
the point worthy of publication. Antonio da Ferrara’s use of it, also cited 
by Dr. Smart, is really of no significance: he is only known to have used it 
once, in reply to a sonnet of Fazio’s in the same form, and it was a practically 
invariable rule of Italian sonnet correspondences that an answering sonnet 
‘ must be written with the same rhymes as the sonnet to which it replied. 
Thus the use of Wyatt’s forms is in reality established not for two Italian 
poets of the fourteenth century but only for one. 

% Jno. M. Berdan (Mod. Lang. Notes XXIII, 33-36) speaks of Wyatt 
“fn Rome in 1526,” and mentions as his authority John Bruce (Gentleman's 
Magazine, September 1850, p. 258). But Bruce states that Wyatt left for 
Italy in January 1526-27, and we naturally follow the new style designation. 
Cf. Foxwell, “The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat’ I, xiii-xiv. 

29 Sonetti e Canzoni di diversi antichi Autori Toscani in dieci libri raccolte. 
Firenze, Eredi Giunta, 1527. 
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almost equally great, for it actually contains seven sonnets 
whose sestets, though to the Italian obviously made up 
of two tercets (xyy xyy), can easily be divided by one thinking 
more naturally in English measures as a quatrain plus a 
couplet: xyyx yy. As I have already pointed out, such a 
division is all the easier, to one encountering it for the 
first time, on account of the abba quatrain immediately 
preceding the xyyx. It is an evident psychological fact 
that after going over two quatrains abba abba the unfamiliar 
eye or ear naturally carries on the next division similarly 
xyyx, and must then conclude with the couplet yy. Five 
of the sonnets in question were by Cino da Pistoia, whose 
authority was doubly great: first through his lasting fame 
in Italy both as jurist and as poet, secondly through the 
fact that one of the best known sonnets of the arch-authority 
Petrarch lamented his death and honoured him as the 
sweetest singer of his day. In this volume of lyrics, pub- 
lished as it were under Wyatt’s very eyes, the suggestion 
for ending sonnets with a quatrain plus couplet was almost 
forced on his attention. 

One of Wyatt’s sonnets follows exactly the scheme here 
found; of the other thirty-one, twenty-seven show it slightly 
modified (the introduction of new rhymes in the final couplet 
giving xyyx 22 instead of xyyx yy), and three of the remaining 
four give a variant of this modification, using the quatrain 
form xyxy in place of xyyx. It is further remarkable that 
his one form still unaccounted for finds its prototype in 
the same volume, in a sonnet by Guido Cavalcanti with 
the rhyme scheme abba abba xyxxyy. 

In an Italian anthology, then, published while he was 
actually in Italy, Wyatt was able to observe the exact 
form for two of his sonnet sestets, and the form in which 
with a slight simplification he wrote all the others. But 
this is not all. Even that slight simplification, in both its 
forms, occurs in the sonnets of an exact contemporary of 
his in Italy, a man with whom he is almost certain to have 
come into direct contact in 1527. 
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Benedetto Varchi was born in 1503, and was consequently 
of exactly the same age as Wyatt; he was one of the impor- © 
tant writers of the Cinquecento, and the author of a large 
number of sonnets. In 1527, though not yet at the height 
of his fame, he was already well known both in literary and 
political circles. It would be strange if Wyatt, in the course 
of his visits to the various Italian towns, failed to meet 
him in one or both connections. And the first volume of 
Varchi’s sonnets*® actually contains eight whose sestet 
scheme is exactly that of Wyatt’s, the final couplet introduc- 
ing a new rhyme." Of these, five have the form xyyx zz, 
three the form xyxy zz. Besides these eight, six others 
suggest the quatrain plus tercet division,” of which four 
have xyxy xx, and one xyyx yy. 

The most striking fact of all is that two of these sonnets 
(and only two), one in xyxyzz and one in xyyxzz, make definite 
mention of a date; and in both cases this date is 1527! 
Both could conceivably have been written later, referring 
back to that date; but one at least is much more naturally 
to be regarded as written in that year. One (“A i fieri 
colpi di Fortuna... ”) gives the date indirectly, by 
stating that the poet’s heart had known ‘three times eight 
years’ (1503+24=1527); the other, which I will quote in 
full and translate, gives the date as ‘twenty-seven years 
and five hundred . . . after the thousand.’ 

Sacro ean che giu per queste valli 
Mormorando tra sterpi e sassi vivi 
Co’ tuoi si dolci e liquidi cristalli 
All’ alte mura, e nel bell’ Arno arrivi; 
Se ’1 ciel le sponde tue giamai non privi 
Di suoni, e canti, ed’amorosi balli; 
Questo (ch’ altri non ho marmi, 6 metalli) 
Per le tue scorze, e ne’ tuoi massi scrivi: 

%°T have not had an opportunity of examining the second and third 
books. They could not, in any event, weaken my case; they might possibly 
confirm my conclusions. 

% On pages 20, 37, 150, 226, 246, 247, 256, and 264 of the edition cited 
below. 

® On pages 44, 213, 215, 258, 272, and 297, ibid. 
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Ventisette anni, e cinquecento havea 
Dopo il mille girato il sole, ed era 
Nel quinto grado della bella Astrea;* 
Quando piacque e virtute e belta intera 
Mostrarmi al Ciel, nell’ hora sesta, un Lauro 
Verde, d’ ogni mio danno ampio restauro.* 


Sacred Mugnon, that through the valleys, down, 
Murmuring ’mid the reeds and quick rocks, here 
With thy sweet waters, crystalline and clear, 
Comest to Arno fair and high wall’d town; 
Since I’ve no table else of stone or bronze, 

(So heaven may nevermore deny, along 
Thy banks, music and amorous dance and song) 
Write this upon thy trees and in thy stones: 

Five hundred years and twenty more and seven 
Beyond the thousand mark the sun had been, 
And in fair Astrea’s fifth he now was seen, 
When virtue I was shown (so it pleas’d heaven) 
And beauty’s height; at the sixth hour, lo! 

A Laurel green, the cure of all my woe.* 


The lyrics of living poets in Italy, down through the first 
half of the sixteenth century, circulated in MS. far more than 
in printed copies; sonnets were constantly read aloud, 
recited, or even sung at social and literary gatherings of 
every sort; and so the fact that these sonnets of Varchi 
were not, as far as we .know, published until many years 
later does not make it a whit less likely that Wyatt should 
get hold of copies of them during his stay in Italy. It is 
not even improbable that he was present at some gathering 


% i.e. it was at the end of August, or of September; for Astrea, as a con- 
stellation, is identified by some with Virgo, by others with Libra. 

™ De’ Sonetti di M. Benedetto Varchi. Parte Prima. Fiorenza, MDLV. 
Page 20. 

% It will be noticed that my translation introduces a new set of rhymes 
in the second quatrain of the octave. Poverty forced me, as it had forced 
a better poet, to this expedient. (Cf. above.) It should be noted that 
lines 5, 6, and 7 of the Italian become respectively lines 6, 7, and 5 of the 
English, which is an almost word for word rendering. 

* Cf. Castiglione, Ii Cortegiano, I, ix; II, xxxv; et al; Benvenuto Cellini, 
Vita, I, xxx; II, xc, xci; Pietro Aretino, J Ragionamenti, passim: etc. 
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where one or other of them, as Varchi’s latest production, 
was recited and discussed; and possibly its sestet rhyme 
scheme questioned, and defended! The existence of these 
sonnets by Varchi, using his exact form, now makes it 
evident that Wyatt had every opportunity, at least, of 
acquiring ready made the form he has so frequently been 
thought of as working out for himself. 

In conclusion, the most natural hypothesis for the origin 
of the English sonnet form is the theory that Surrey gave 
it its final permanent shape by relaxing and simplifying the 
type which Wyatt had adopted as the one among the various 
Italian models least foreign to the nature and the existing 
forms of English poetry. 

This theory, largely through a mistaken conception of 
the Italian prosody concerned, was long regarded as impos- 
sible. I have endeavoured in these pages to show that, in 
the light of all the available facts, it is not only possible, 
but probable almost to certainty. 


Note. A final note should perhaps be added on the Italian prosodists 
of the period. Three significant books on poetic theory printed in Wyatt’s 
life-time treat in detail of sonnet form. 

Antonio da Tempo’s work de Ritmis Vulgaribus (written two centuries 
earlier, but first printed in 1509), though much read and quoted by theorists, 
was little followed in practice. It gives for the normal sestet scheme what 
we should denote as xyxyxy, and mentions four variants. Of these the 
first is an xxyyzz form, which obviously suggests the couplet ending, and 
does not entirely preclude consideration of the preceding four lines as a 
quatrain. 

Trissino’s Poetica, published in 1529 and probably begun about 1525 or 
earlier, mentions six regular sestet schemes, one of which is the xyyxyy 

(form. He then adds “other forms of the sestet scheme are very rarely used,” 
which implies, of course, that various other forms were at least not unknown 
to him. 

Mario Equicola in his Institutioni al comporre in ogni sorte di Rima, 
published in 1536, and probably summing up the usage of the preceding 
ten or fifteen years, says that in the sestet various types of rhyme are used; 
usually the first and fifth, second and fourth, and third and sixth rhyme 
together, but any order may be followed. He also speaks of the general 
divisions of the sonnet as follows: ‘Every regular sonnet has fourteen lines 
and is divided into two parts, Piedi and Volta. The first eight lines are 
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called Piedi, the last six, Volta. The first four are one Piede, the first three 
of the six, one Volta. The two first lines are named first couplet, the two next 
second couplet, and so following. This is Antonio da Tempo’s division.” 
It is to be noted that his statement implies that the whole sonnet could be 
considered as made up of couplets; da Tempo had only spoken of the octave 
as being so divided, though his xxyyzz sestet scheme clearly suggested a 
couplet division continuing throughout. 

Besides these, Pietro Bembo, the arch-authority of the early Cingue- 
cento, wrote in Book II of his Prose della Volgar Lingua: “In the sonnet 
the number of the lines is fixed, and to some extent the number of the 
thymes; but in the order of these rhymes, and to some extent in their 
number, there is no definite rule in force except that of pleasing [the ear.]”’ 

I do not attach much importance to these theorists, however, as I think 
it extremely improbable that Wyatt was acquainted with them or any of 
their works. Miss Foxwell thinks he studied Trissino’s Poetica (The Poems 

. « + cit., vol. II, Appendix E), but most of her arguments on this point 
seem quite unconvincing. In any case, the prosodists only make it addi- 
tionally evident that tercet rhyme schemes ending with a couplet, and 
permitting of any division one pleases, were allowed, de facto and de jure 
in the Italian sonnet of the early sixteenth century. 


WALTER L. BuLLOcK 
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XXXIV. THE SOURCES USED BY DAVIES IN 
NOSCE TEIPSUM 


Philosophical poetry is seldom original; and ever since 
the assertion by Alexander Dalrymple, in the eighteenth 
century, that “Sir John Davies’ poem on the Immortality 
of the Soul is chiefly taken from Nemesius,’* there has been 
speculation as to the source of that once popular work. 
Grosart, in editing Davies’ poems, rejected Dalrymple’s 
statement as “absolutely untrue, an utter delusion,” and 
claimed for his author the merit of “deep and original 
thought.’ But other critics have generally ignored this 
claim and suggested various sources for the poet’s inspira- 
tion. Courthope again named Nemesius as the most prob- 
able.* In a volume devoted exclusively to the study of 
this poem, Professor E. H. Sneath maintained that Davies 
was influenced by four thinkers: Aristotle, Cicero, Nemesius 
and Calvin. A German scholar more recently denies any 
influence of Nemesius, but thinks Davies derived his ideas 
from a study of Aristotle’s De Anima modified by a reading 
of religious commentators, notably Thomas Aquinas.° 
The latest and best suggestion, although it has been presented 
only in a brief and casual manner, is, that Nosce Teipsum 
is a re-statement of the Neo-Platonic tradition which per- 
meated Christian thought in the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance.® 


1Nichols, John. Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century, London (1822). IV, 549-550. 

2 The Complete Poems of Sir John Davies, London (1876). Memorial- 
Introduction, lix-ff. 

3 History of English Poetry. II, 57-8. 

4 Philosophy in Poetry, New York (1903). 

5 Seemann, Margarete, Sir John Davies, Sein Leben und Seine Werke. 
Wiener Beitrége, Vol. XLI (1913). pp. 23-24. 

* Cambridge History of English Literature, VII, 313-14. Mary Paton 
Ramsay (Les Doctrines Médiévales chez Donne, Oxford (1917). pp. 12 and 
290) mistakenly groups Donne and Davies together. See my review of her 
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It is highly probable, of course, that a university-bred 
man of the Renaissance should have been acquainted with 
the classics of philosophy and theology. Certainly one 
feels convinced that Davies had read widely and well. 
But it should be remembered that he wrote Nosce Teipsum 
with the specific purpose of silencing the sceptics of his time 
and that he made use for this purpose of traditional argu- 
ments which had grown by accretion through the ages. 
The poem was not an academic exercise, but a weapon in 
the conflict of ideas in the Renaissance. The party or 
tradition to which Davies allied himself was so old and ex- 
tensive that his relation to it can be indicated here only in 
a brief summary. 

The idealistic purpose of Davies naturally allied him 
to Neo-Platonic thought. His interest is not in abstract 
metaphysics. He rejects the Aristotelian theory of the 
soul as form or entelechia,’ which afforded no hope for in- 
dividual immortality, and follows instead the patristic 
conception of the soul as a “‘substance.”® Only once does 
he recognize the restatement by Thomas Aquinas of Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of the soul as form, and in this case it is 
stated rather as a metaphor than as a doctrine.? Throughout 
his poem Davies seeks, by analyzing the faculties of man, 
to exhibit such transcendent powers as belong only to an 
immortal being. This had already been done by Plato and 
his successors, among whom Augustine is perhaps, for the 
student of Davies, the most important. For Augustine 
expressed with force and cogency the same argument against 


book, Journ. of Eng. and Germ. Philol., April, 1922. Dr. Mabel Dodge 
Holmes, in her thesis, The Poet as Philosopher, Philadelphia (1921), hastily 
concludes that “nowhere” in the poem “is there the least sign fof any 
consultation of the Platonic philosophy” and speaks of the “adoption of 
Aristotle and indifference to Plato” in its fundamental thought. (pp. 
38-39.) John Smith Harrison, in Platonism in English Poetry, New York 
(1903), does not discuss Davies. 

* De Anima, II, 6-9. 

§ Davies, ed. cit. I, 29. 

* Ibid. I, 41. 
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materialism as we find in Davies and, in a modified form, 
even in Descartes. It was Augustine, “the first modern 
man,” who gave this introspective method its general 
currency in Europe. “Noli foras ire; in te ipsum redi: 
in interiore homine habitat veritas.’’° 

But, although Davies was writing in the spirit of the 
Neo-Platonic tradition," he did not necessarily write with 
Plato or Namesius or Augustine open before him. Many 
later writers in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance were 
thoroughly imbued with Neo-Platonic thought, and repeated 
the traditional arguments for immortality with little origi- 
nality or variation.” In the sixteenth century two French 
treatises directed against the “Epicureans” and “Liber- 
tines,” both of them handbooks of popularized Christian 
theology, circulated widely in England as well as France. 
The first was Phillipe de Mornay’s De la verité de la religion 
Chrestienne, Contre les Athées, Epicuriens, Payens, Juifs, 
Mahumedanistes, et autres Infidéles, published at Antwerp 
in 1581.4% An English translation by Sir Philip Sidney 
was published in 1587, and reprinted in 1592 and 1604. 
De Mornay, of course, tried to demonstrate the immor- 
tality of the soul, to which he devoted one chapter out of 


1 See Windelband, History of Philosophy, trans. Tufts, N. Y. (1893), 
p. 276. Max Dessoir, Geschichte der Neueren Deutschen Psychologie, Berlin 
(1902). I, 11. Siebeck, H., Die Anfange der Neueren Psychologie in der 
Scholastik in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und phil. Kritik, Vol. 39 (1888), 
188-191. 

4 An illustration of the ultimate indebtedness of Davies to Augustine and 
Plato is afforded by his theory of the soul’s “‘contraries”: Davies, ed. cit., 
I, 97. Cf. Plato, The Republic, Book X, and Augustine, De Immortalitate 
Animae, Chap. XI. 

® For instance, Nicolas of Cusa could hardly be suggested as a source for 
Davies. But there are some striking resemblances in thought and illustration 
between them. See Scharpft, A., Des Cardinals und Bischofs Nicolas von 
Cusa wichtigste Schriften in deutschen Uebersetzung, Freiburg (1862). Cf. 
p. 223 with Davies, I, 63; p. 462-3 with Davies, I, 30, 31-2, 34; p. 464 with 
Davies, I, 100-2, 105. 

3 It was reprinted in 1582, 1583 and 1590. A Latin translation appeared 
in 1583 and was frequently reprinted. 
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thirty-four. The other treatise, slightly later, was written 
by Peter de la Primaudaye and was translated into English 
in 1594 by “T. B.” under the title, The Second Part of the 
French Academie. It is to the similarities between this 
treatise, which deals primarily with the nature and im- 
mortality of the soul, and Davies’ Nosce Teipsum that I 
wish to draw attention. 


I. 


Primaudaye’s volume is a rambling, ill-digested discus- 
sion, in six hundred pages, of the physiology and psychology 
of man. But its special purpose is to refute the atheists 
by demonstrating the immortality of the soul. “My com- 
panions,” so begins the first page of the book," “I greatly 
bewayle the misery of our age, wherein so many Epicures 
and Atheists liue, as are dayly discouered amongst us in 
all estates and callings.’”"® The author proceeds to explain 
what kind of knowledge is most valuable both to refute 
atheists and to secure our own salvation: 

. +... that sentence which saith, Knowe thy selfe, was not without 


good reason so much praised and renowned amongst al the ancient Greeke 
and Latin Philosophers, as that which is worthy to be taken for a heauenly 


oracle, & a sentence pronounced by the mouth of God. For whosoeuer 


shall know himselfe well, cannot faile to know God his creator, and to 
honour him as he ought, if he follow the chiefe end for which man was 
created, as well as the residue of the creatures . . . For although the 
knowledge of the rest of the creatures that are in this visible worlde, will 
greatly helpe to leade him to the knowledge of God the Creatour, neuerthe- 
lesse he shall neuer be able to know him well, if withall he know not himselfe. 
Yea these two knowledges are so ioyned togither, that it isa very hard matter 
to seuer them. For as a man can not know himselfe if he know not God, so 
he cannot know God wel, if in like sort he know not himselfe. So that I take 
this for most certain that neither Astronomy, Geometry, Geography, or 
Cosmography, nor any other Mathematical science is so necessary for man, 
as that wherby he may learne to know himselfe wel, & to measure himselfe 


4 My references are all to the English translation of 1594. 

% Cf. Davies, ed. cit. I, 82-3. Elsewhere Davies speaks of “these light 
vaine persons” (p. 93), “impious wits” (p. 95), “these Epicures” (p. 99), 
“this crue” (p. 108), “these vaine spirits” (p. 110). 
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wel by the measure of his owne nature, that he may thereby know how to 
contayne himselfe within the limits thereof.* 


Cf. Davies, pp. 20-24: 


All things without, which round about we see, 
We seeke to knowe, and how therewith to doe; 
But that whereby we reason, liue and be, 
Within our selues, we strangers are thereto. 


We seeke to know the mouing of each spheare, 
And the strange cause of th’ebs and flouds of Nile; 
But of that clocke within our breasts we beare, 
The subtill motions we forget the while . . . 


I know my life’s a paine and but a span, 
I know my sense is mockt with euery thing: 
And to conclude, I know my selfe a MAN, 
Which is a proud, and yet a wretched thing. 


In both purpose and method, therefore, the volume of 
Primaudaye is a predecessor of Davies’ poem. 

The following passages, selected from the hundreds of 
pages devoted to a complete psychology of man, indicate 
how closely Davies followed Primaudaye, not only in 
general plan and purpose, but even in details, such as figures 
of speech and peculiar moralizing turns. 


SIGHT. 


Let us knowe therefore, that the eies were giuen of God to men to cause 
them to see, and to be as it were their watchtowers & sentinels, the guides & 
leaders of the whole body: as also they are as it were the chiefe windowes 
of the body, or rather of the soule, which is lodged within it . . . Therefore 
by good right they beare rule among the senses, and all the other members 
of the body, as being their guides. For they are giuen to man chiefly to guide 
and leade kim to the knowledge of God, by the contemplation of his goodly 
works, which appeare principally in the heauens and in al the order thereof, 
and whereof we can haue no true knowledge and instruction by any other 
sense but by the eies. For without them who could euer haue noted the 
diuers course and motions of the celestiall bodies? yea wee see by experience, 
that the Mathematicall sciences, among which Astronomy is one of the 
chiefest, cannot be well and rightly shewed and taught, as many others 
may, without the helpe of the eyes: because a man must make their demon- 


Primaudaye, pp. 10-12. 
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strations by figures, which are their letters and images. I passe ouer many 
other Sciences, as that of the Anatomy of mans body and such like . . . 
Wherefore seeing the bodily senses are the chiefest masters of man, in whose 
house the spirite and understanding is lodged and enclosed, the greatest 
and first honour is by good right to be giuen to the eies and sight. Likewise 
it is the first mistresse that prouoked men forward to the studie and search- 
ing out of science and wisdome . . . His (God’s] spirituall light hee hath 
infused into spirituall creatures, and bodily light into bodily creatures, to 
the ende that by this benefite the spirites might haue understanding, and 
the eyes sight. So that Angelles and the spirites of men, which are spirituall 
and inuisible creatures, are illuminated by the meanes of understanding, 
with that spirituall and heauenly light whereof God hath made them par- 
takers: as the bodies of liuing creatures, and chiefly of man are illuminated 
with the corporall light of the Sunne by meanes of the eyes. (Primaudaye, 
pp. 68-69). 


First, the two eyes that haue the seeing power, 
Stand as one watchman, spy, or sentinell; 
Being plac’d aloft, within the head’s high tower; 
And though both see, yet both but one thing tell. 


These mirrors take into their little space 
The formes of moone and sun, and euery starre; 
Of euery body and of euery place, 
Which with the World’s wide armes embraced are: 


Yet their best obiect, and their noblest vse, 
Hereafter in another World will be; 
When God in them shall heauenly light infuse, 
That face to face they may their Maker see. 


Here are they guides, which doe the body lead, 
Which else would stumble in eternal night; 
Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 
And are the casements which admit most light (Davies, 65-6). 


HEARING. 


For this cause the eares are not pierced outright, but their holes are made 
winding in, like the shell of a snayle, whose forme they represent, so that 
one cannot thrust straight foorth so much as a litle threede . . .ouer great 
soundes would marre the instrument of hearing, if they were not distributed 
and compassed according to the capacity thereof. For there must alwaies 
be an answerable and apt proportion between the sense, the thing subiect 
to sense, and the meane by which the sense is made. Hereupon it falleth 
out often, that many become deafe by hearing ouer great soundes, whereof 
wee haue experience in Smithes, amongest whome many are thicke of 
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hearing, because their eares are continually dulled with the noyse and sound 
of their hammers and anuiles . . . Therefore as the eyes are iudge of 
light and colours, and by that means bring great pleasure and profite to men, 
so the eares iudge of sounds and of the voyce, of notes, harmony, and of 
melodies, whereby man receiueth commoditie and delight . . . how many 
instruments are there of most excellent and melodious musicke, what voices 
and pleasant songs, framed very cunningly, and with great grace and 
harmonie by the arte of musicke? . . . But aboue all, the chiefest profite 
that the eares bring to men, is by the meanes of speeche, whereby they 
communicate one with another all their conceiptes, imaginations, thoughtes 
and counsailes, so that without them the whole life of man would bee not 
onely deafe, but dumbe also and very unperfect, as if man had neyther 
tongue, mouth nor speech. And on the other side, seeing man hath alwayes 
neede of doctrine and instruction, albeit all the other senses helpe him there- 
in, neuerthelesse, none is so fitte or more seruicable to this purpose, next to 
the eyes, then the eares . . . After the knowledge of things is found out, 
and artes begunne by meanes of the sight, . . . then the sense of hearing 
teacheth a great deale more, both greater matters and sooner. . . etc. 


(Primaudaye, pp. 81-83.) 


These wickets of the Soule are plac’t on hie 
Because all sounds doe lightly mount aloft; 
And that they may not pierce too violently, 
They are delaied with turnes, and windings oft. 


For should the voice directly strike the braine, 
It would astonish and confuse it much; 
Therefore these plaits and folds the sound restraine, 
That it the organ may more gently touch . . . 


And though this sense first gentle Musicke found, 
Her proper obiect is the speech of men; 
But that speech chiefely which God’s heraulds sound, 
When their tongs utter what His Spirit did pen . . . 


Thus by the organs of the Eye and Eare, 
The Soule with knowledge doth her selfe endue; 
Thus she her prison, may with pleasure beare, 
Hauing such prospects, all the world to view. 


These conduit-pipes of knowledge feed the Mind, 
But th’ other three attend the Body still; 
For by their seruices the Soule doth find, 
What things are to the body, good or ill (Davies, pp. 67-68). 
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TASTE. 


The tongue “must first iudge of tastes & discerne between good & bad 
meat, and between good and bad drinkes, to the end, that whatsoeuer is 
good for the nourishment of the body, may be kept, and that which is bad, 
reiected . . . But wee are to know this thing further, that men iudge by 
their taste, not onely of such things as may serue to nourish them, but also 
of medicines . . . Nowe as hee cannot liue without eating and drinking, so 
it is requisite that he and drinke with that moderation, that he take in 
no more meate and drinke then he ought to doe. For .. . if hee take too 
much, in stead of being satisfied, he shalbe burdened, and in stead of pre- 
seruing his life, hee will kill himselfe . . . But the danger that commeth by 
not keeping a mediocrity, is a great deale more to be feared on the one side 
then on the other. For there are but fewe that breake not square oftener in 
eating and drinking too much then to litle (Primaudaye, pp. 103, 109, 116). 


The bodie’s life with meats and ayre is fed, 
Therefore the soule doth use the tasting power, 
In veines, which through the tongue and palate spred, 
Distinguish every relish, sweet and sower. 


This is the bodie’s nurse; but since man’s wit 
Found th’ art of cookery, to delight his sense; 
More bodies are consumed and kild with it, 
Then with the sword, famine, or pestilence. (Davies, pp. 68-69). 


SMELL. 


Neyther doe those thinges which serue for delectation, alwayes bring 
profite, but sometimes the contrarie, principally through their fault that 
knowe not howe to use them moderately. For they are so subiect to their 
pleasures, that they can neuer keepe measure in anything, as wee see by 
experience, especially in these two senses of taste and smell. For as the 
ordinary meates satisfie not the delicate appetites of men, but they must haue 
new dainties daily inuented to prouoke their appetite further, and to cause 
them to eate and drinke more then is needefull, to their great hurt: so men 
are not contented with natural! odours which nature bringeth foorth of it 
selfe, but nowe they must haue muskes and perfumes, with infinite varietie 
of distilled waters and artificial smelles, in regard of which, naturall sauors 
are nothing set by. And yet if they were used with sobrietie, there were 
no cause of reprehension . . . Not to seeke far offe for examples, we haue 
the testimonies of the holy Euangelists, as our Lord Iesus Christ himselfe, 
who was neither nice nor voluptuous, but the perfect paterne of al sobriety 
and temperance, did not reiect nor condemne pretious ointments and sweete 
odours, but sometime permitted the use of them upon hisowne person. More- 
ouer, it is certaine, that the animal spirites in the braine are greatly relieued 
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and recreated by those good and natural! smels that are conueyed unto them 
by means of the nose, and of the sense of smelling placed therein: . . . For 
the spirits of the head are subtile, pure, and very neate, so that sweete smelles 
are good for them, and stinking sauors contrary unto them (Primaudaye, 
pp. 120-121). 
This sense is also mistresse of an Art, 

Which to soft people sweete perfumes doth sell; 

Though this deare Art doth little good impart, 

Sith they smell best, that doe of nothing smell. 


And yet good sents doe purifie the braine, 
Awake the fancie, and the wits refine; 
Hence old Deuotion, incense did ordaine 
To make mens’ spirits apt for thoughts diuine (Davies, p. 69). 


THE CoMMON SENSE. 


The Common sense is so called, because it is the first of all the internall 
senses of which we are to speake, as also the Prince & Lord of all the externall 
senses, who are his messengers and seruants to minister and make relation 
unto him of things in common. For it receiueth all the images and shapes 
that are offered and brought unto it by them, yea all the kindes and resem- 
blances of materiall things, which they haue receiued only from without, 
as a glasse doth: and al this for no other cause, but that they should discerne 
and seuer euery thing according to it owne nature & propertie, and afterward 
communicate them to the internall senses. For although all the knowledge 
that is in the minde of man proceedeth not from the outward senses, as we 
shewed in the beginning of our speech, neuertheles they are created of God, 
to the end they should send to the understanding the similitudes of things 
without, and be the messengers of the minde, and witnesses of experience: 
and also to the ende they should awaken and stirre up the minde to behold 
and marke the things that are without it, that by considering of them, it 
may iudge of, and correct the faultes. Wee must then obserue, that the 
externall senses haue no iudgement of that which they outwardly receiue 
but by meanes of the common sense, unto which they make relation, and 
then that iudgeth: so that they ende where that beginneth (Primaudaye, 
pp. 1545). 


These are the outward instruments of Sense, 
These are the guards which euery thing must passe 
Ere it approch the mind’s intelligence, 
Or touch the Fantasie, Wit’s looking-glasse. 


And yet these porters, which all things admit, 
Themselues perceiue not, nor discerne the, things: 
One common power doth in_the forehead sit, 
Which all their proper formes together brings. 
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For all those nerues, which spirits of Sence doe beare, 
And to those outward organs spreading goe; 
United are, as in a center there, 
And there this power those sundry formes doth know. 


Those outward organs present things receiue, 
This inward Sense doth absent things retaine; 
Yet straight transmits all formes shee doth perceiue, 
Unto a higher region of the braine (Davies, pp. 70-71). 


THE FANTASY. 


This faculty therfore and vertue of the soule is called Fantasie, because 
the visions, kindes, and images of such things as it receiueth, are diuersly 
framed therein, according to the formes and shapes that are brought to the 
Common Sense . . . Moreouer this facultie of the fantasie is sudden, & 
so farre from stayednes, that euen in the time of sleep it hardly taketh any 
rest, but is alwaies occupied in dreaming & doting, yea euen about those 
things which neuer haue bin, shalbe, or can be. For it staieth not in that 
which is shewed unto it by the senses that serue it, but taketh what pleaseth 
it, and addeth thereunto or diminisheth, changeth and rechangeth, mingleth 
and unmingleth, so that it cutteth asunder and seweth up againe as it 
listeth. So that there is nothing but the fantasie will imagine and counter- 
faite, if it haue any matter and foundation to worke upon . . . (Primau- 
daye, p. 155). 


. . . Fantasie, neere hand-maid to the mind, 
Sits and beholds, and doth discerne them all; 
Compounds in one, things diuers in their kind; 
Compares the black and white, the great and small . . . 


This busie power is working day and night; 
For when the outward senses rest doe take, 
A thousand dreames, fantasticall and light, 
With fluttring wings doe keepe her still awake (Davies, pp. 71-2). 


THE SENSITIVE Memory. 


Forasmuch as the memory is as it were the Register and Chancery 
Court of all the other senses, the images of all things brought and committed 
unto it by them, are to be imprinted therein . . . Therefore it is not 
without the great wisdome & prouidence of God, that the seate & shop 
thereof is in the hindermost part of the head, because it must looke to the 
things that are past. So that we haue in that part as it were a spirituall 
eye, which is much more excellent and profitable, then if wee had bodily 
eyes there, as wee haue before, or else a face before and an other behind, 
as the Poets fained that Ianus had (Primaudaye, pp. 161-2). 
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Yet alwayes all may not afore her bee; 
Successiuely, she this and that intends; 
Therefore such formes as she doth cease to see, 
To Memorie’s large volume shee commends. 


The lidger-booke lies in the braine behind, 
Like Ianus’ eye, which in his poll was set; 
The lay-man’s tables, store-house of the mind, 
Which doth remember much, and much forget (Davies, p. 72). 


REASON AND UNDERSTANDING. 


In the minde of man there shineth alwaies this naturall light that is 
giuen unto him aboue that which beasts haue, I mean Reason, which serueth 
to guide the soule and spirite amidst the darknesse of errour and ignorance, 
to the ende they may be able to discerne trueth from falsehood, and the 
true Good from the false, as wee see the light serueth the eyes to keep us, 
and to cause us to see in darkenesse. Therefore we sayde before, that there 
was a double discourse of reason in man; whereof the one is Theoricall and 
Speculatiue, which hath Trueth for his ende, and hauing found it goeth no 
farther. The other is Practical, hauing Good for his end, which being found 
it stayeth not there, but passeth forward to the Will, which God hath 
ioyned unto it, to the end it should loue, desire and follow after the Good, 
and contrariwise hate, eschew and turne away from euill. Therefore when 
the question ariseth of contemplation, reason hath Trueth for her utmost 
bounds, and when she is to come into action, she draweth towardes Good, 
and hauing conferred together that which is true and good, she pronounceth 
judgement. So that reason considereth of thinges with great deliberation, 
and beeing sometime in doubt which way to take, shee stayeth and re- 
turneth as it were to her selfe, and maketh many discourses before she iudge 
and conclude . . . Imagination and fantasie, being neerer to the corporall 
senses, draw the soule to those things that are bodily: but the reason and 
the spirite pricke it forwarde, and cause it to lift up it selfe to more excellent 
‘things. For the spirite (which the Philosophers expresse by Understanding) 
mounteth up unto those things that cannot be knowen nor comprehended 
of imagination and fantasie, nor of any other sense (Primaudaye, pp. 171-2). 


The Wit, the pupill of the Soule’s cleare eye, 
And in man’s world, the onely shining starre; 
Lookes in the mirror of the Fantasie, 
Where all the gatherings of the Senses are . . . 


But after, by discoursing to and fro, 
Anticipating, and comparing things; 
She doth all universall natures know, 
And all effects into their causes brings. 
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When she rates things and moues from ground to ground, 
The name of Reason she obtaines by this; 
But when by Reason she the truth hath found, 
And standeth fixt, she UNDERSTANDING is (Davies, pp. 75-6). 


WIT AND WILL. 


“Nowe although we saide before, that reason helde the soueraignty 
amongst the powers, vertues and offices of the soule, yet wee must know, 
that reason raigneth not ouer Will as Lady and Princesse, but onely as 
Mistresse to teach and shew it, what it ought to followe, and what to flie 
from. For the will hath no light of it selfe, but is lightened by the minde, 
that is to say, by reason and iudgement, which are ioyned with it, not to 
gouerne and turne it from one side to another by commandement and 
authoritie, either by force or violence, as a Prince or Magistrate, but as a 
counsailer or directer, to admonish and to conduct it. And so the will 
desireth or refuseth nothing, which reason hath not first shewed that it is to 
be desired or disdayned. Therefore the act of Will proceedeth indeede 
from Will, but it is iudged of and counselled by reason: ... And as 
concerning the naturall disposition of the Will, it is to will that good which 
is truely good, or that which seemeth to bee so: and to shunne euill, eyther 


_ that which is euill indeede, or that which it thinketh to bee so. Nowe if shee 


choose and followe euill for good, it followeth not therefore, but that shee 
would alwayes followe the good, as that which properly appertayneth unto 
her, and reiect euill as her enemie. But the reason why shee maketh choyce 
of euill for good, is because shee is deceiued, taking one for another, which 
commeth to passe through the ignorance and corruption that is in the nature 
of man . . . Whereupon it followeth, that our Will is at libertie and free, 
and cannot bee constrayned: yea God the Creatour and Lorde thereof 
woulde haue it so, otherwise it shoulde not bee a Wiil. It is verie true, that 
it followeth reason alwayes, because the Will hath no light of it selfe, but 
onely so farre forth as it receiueth the same from reason, which guideth 
and directeth it. And therefore it neuer applieth it selfe to any thing what- 
soeuer, but hath reason alwayes for a guide, whome it followeth. Neurethe- 
lesse it is not so subject thereunto as that it may compell it to followe all the 
reasons that are propounded unto it by reason, or tye it to any of them, 
but that alwayes shee hath her libertie to make choyse of which reason shee 
please, out of all those that are set before her (Primaudaye, pp. 204-6). 
And as this wit should goodnesse truely know, 

We haue a Will, which that true good should chuse; 

Though Wil do oft (when wit false formes doth show) 

Take ill for good, and good for ill refuse. 


Will puts in practice what the Wit deuiseth: 
Will euer acts, and Wit contemplates still; 
And as from Wit, the power of wisedome riseth, 
All other vertues daughters are of Will. 
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Will is the prince, and Wit the counseller, 
Which doth for common good in Counsell sit; 
And when Wit is resolu’d, Will lends her power 
To execute what is aduis’d by Wit. 


With is the mind’s chief iudge, which doth controule 
Of Fancie’s Court the iudgements, false and vaine; 
Will holds the royall septer in the soule 
And on the passions of the heart doth raigne. 


Will is as free as any emperour, 
Naught can restraine her gentle libertie; 
No tyrant, nor no torment, hath the power, 
To make us will, when we unwilling bee (Davies, pp. 78-9). 


Il. 


After laying this elaborate foundation of a Christian 
psychology, Primaudaye, like Davies, proceeded to the 
essential matter, the demonstration of the immortality 
of the soul. In spite of the prolixity and chaos of the French 
treatise, its similarities to Nosce Teipsum are easily discover- 
able. The first five of Davies’ reasons for the belief in 
immortality can be definitely paralleled from The French 
Academie. 


Reason I. 


Drawn from the Desire of Knowledge. 


There is in all men a naturall desire of knowledge and wisedome: yea 
a man may perceiue that most barbarous men desire naturally to knowe, 
unto what Art soeuer they apply their spirite, iudging the same to be 
commendable & honest, as contrariwise they accompt it unbeseeming a 
man and dishonest, to be ignorant, to erre, and to be deceiued. From 
this desire the wisest and most famous among the Philosophers tooke a 
very good argument to prooue the immortalitie of the soule. For seeing this 
desire is naturall, and that in this worlde all the knowledge and wisedome 
that men can haue, is very small, and as it were nothing in respect of that 
which they want, they conclude necessarily, that there must needes be some 
other place and time then in this life, wherein that which is here begunne 
but slenderly, is to be accomplished and made perfect. 

The reason from whence they deriue their argument, is that common 
saying, that God and Nature the minister of God doe nothing without 
cause. Wherefore seeing this desire of knowledge and wisedome is naturall 
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in man, it can not be in vaine, neither is it giuen unto him, but that it should 
attaine to some end and perfection. For to what purpose serued the cor- 
poral eies of liuing creatures, and for what cause should they be giuen them, 
if they could neuer see, or were to liue alwaies in darkness? So likewise, 
why should the eies of the soule & mind be giuen to men, thereby to behold 
- celestiall and diuine things, which cannot be seene with bodily eies, if they 
could neuer view them, but in such darkness as they do here behold them? 
To what end also should man be naturally pricked forward with a desire 
to know the truth and to haue skill, if he could neuer soundly enioy his 
desire, but should remaine always in ignorance for the greatest part of those 
things, which he desireth to know, & which are of so great waight, that 
whatsoeuer he is able to understand and know in this world, is nothing or 
very little in regarde of that which yet remaineth behinde for him to knowe? 
(Primaudaye, pp. 556-7). 
First in Man’s mind we find an appetite 

To learne and know the truth of euery thing; 

Which is co-naturall, and borne with it, 

And from the essence of the soule doth spring. 


With this desire, shee hath a natiue might 
To find out euery truth, if she had time; 
Th’ innumerable effects to sort aright, 
And by degrees, from cause to cause to clime . . . 


God neuer gaue a power to one whole kind, 
But most part of that kind did use the same; 
Most eies haue perfect sight, though some be blind; 
Most legs can nimbly run, though some be lame: 
But in this life no soule the truth can know 
So perfectly, as it hath power to doe; 
If then perfection be not found below, 
An higher place must make her mount thereto (Davies, pp. 83-5). 


Reason II. 


Primaudaye, p. 552, in margin: Another “argument taken 
from the motion and rest of the soule.” 


Againe how can shee but immortall bee? 
When with the motions of both Will and Wit, 
She still aspireth to eternitie, 
And neuer rests, till she attaine to it? (Davies, p. 85). 


And if there bee some, who like beasts passe ouer al these things without 
any sense and feeling, this befalleth them, either because they are of a heauy, 
sleepie and blockish spirite, or else because they are drunken with that 
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which is commonly called Fortunes fauour, namely, with the honours, 
riches, and pleasures of this worlde. So that wee must conclude upon this 
speech, that because beasts do here all that they haue to do, according to 
those powers and gifts that are naturally in them, therefore they liue and 
die heere: but because the Spirite giuen to man, cannot doe here according 
to his naturall disposition, it followeth necessarily, that as it is borne in 
an other place, so it must haue another place wherein to effect that which it 
hath to do (Primaudaye, p. 553). 


For who did euer yet, in honour, wealth, 
Or pleasure of the sense, contentment find? 
Who euer ceasd to wish, when he had health? 
Or hauing wisdome was not vext in mind? 
Sith then her heauenly kind shee doth bewray, 
In that to God she doth directly moue; 


And on no mortall thing can make her stay, 
She cannot be from hence, but from aboue (Davies, pp. 87-8). 


And so it may bee saide of our soule, which is spoken of a spring of 
water, namely, that it ascendeth as much upwarde as it descendeth downe- 
ward, but can goe no higher. For when a man woulde carie the water of a 
spring any whither, and would haue it mount upwarde, it will be an easie 
matter to bring it as high as the spring-head from whence it floweth: but no 
higher, except it bee forced by some other meane then by its owne course 
and naturall vertue. Notwithstanding it will easily descend lower. And 
so it fareth with our spirite. For as it came from God, so it is able to mount 
againe to the knowledge of him, and no higher: but it descendeth a great 
deale lower (Primaudaye, p. 538). 

Water in conduit pipes, can rise no higher 
Then the wel-head, from whence it first doth spring: 
Then sith to eternall God shee doth aspire, 
Shee cannot be but an eternall thing (Davies, p. 85). 


Reason III. 


Marginal heading: “Death most lamentable to the best 
men, if the soule were not immortal.” 


Doe we thinke that these men among the Heathen who haue heere- 
tofore slain themselues to eschew the hands of their enemies, and that 
shame and infamie which they feared to receiue among men, and who haue 
accounted it an acte of greate vertue and constancie to kill themselues in 
that maner for the auoyding of shame, would haue done that which they 
did, if they had not thought that there had beene another life besides this? 


(Primaudaye, pp. 564-5). 
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For this the better Soules doe oft despise 
The bodie’s death, and doe it oft desire; 
For when on ground, the burdened ballance lies 
The emptie part is lifted up the higher . . . 


Nor could the World’s best spirits so much erre, 
If death tooke all—that they should all agree, 
Before this life, their honour to preferre; 


For what is praise to things that nothing bee? (Davies, pp. 90-91). 


Reason IV. 


Chap. 97: Of the testimonies which euery one may take from his con- 
science: of that feare unto which all men are naturally subiect to prooue 
the immortalitie of the soule, and a iudgement of God upon the iust and the 
uniust: howe that which the Atheists say, that feare causeth gods amongst 
men, serueth to ouerthrow their damnable opinion. 


Therefore it fareth with them as it doth with drunkards & frantik 
persons, who know not whether they haue any soule or sense, any mind or 
conscience, so long as they are drunke & out of their wits, until such time 
as they haue slept their ful, & are restored againe to their right wits. So 
that howsoeuer this word Conscience is used, it is properly a iudgement 
that is in our mind, whereby we approoue that which is wel done, & reprooue 
the contrary (Primaudaye, pp. 575, 577). 


When was there euer cursed atheist brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 
That blessed Power, which he had set at nought, 
Scorn’d and blasphemed all his life before? 
These light vaine persons still are drunke and mad, 
With surfettings and pleasures of their youth; 
But at their deaths they are fresh, sober, sad; 
Then they discerne, and then they speake the truth (Davies, p. 
93). 
Reason V. 


Both writers emphasize that the longing for immortality 


expresses itself in a desire for posterity and for perpetuating 
our memories. 


Nowe wee haue a very euident signe and testimony in us, of the continuall 
being of this desire of eternitis, in that longing which men haue to make their 
name eternall as much as may be, and that their memory might remaine in 
all ages that shall follow long time after them. And which is more, this 
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affection is so naturall, and imprinted so deepe into mens hearts, that euen 
they who deny the immortality of soules, and who thinke that euery man 
doeth wholy vanish away by corporall death, doe couet notwithstanding 
the immortality of their name, and to haue a good report amongst men still 
after their death . . . We may take the like argument from that which 
men usually appoynt at their death, touching their funerals, sepulchres 
and tombes. For why is it, that they will haue sumptuous funeralles, and 
stately and magnificent tombes? . . . And this is further confirmed by 
them, who albeit they cannot continue their name and memorie by anie good 
deedes and valiant actes, yet striue to make themselues immortall by 
wicked and execrable docings (Primaudaye, pp. 542-3). 


Hence springs that uniuersall strong desire, 
Which all men haue of Immortalitie: 
Not some few spirits unto this thought aspire, 
But all mens’ minds in this united be . . . 


From this desire, that maine desire proceeds, 
Which all men haue suruiuing Fame to gaine; 
By tombes, by bookes, by memorable deeds: 
For she that this desires, doth still remaine. 


Reason VI. 
Davies here ingeniously argues that even the very doubts 


regarding immortality are a proof of it. For 


when the Soule mounts with so high a wing, 
As of eternall things she doubts can moue; 
Shee proofes of her eternitie doth bring, 
Euen when she striues the contrary to proue. 


For euen the thought of immortalitie, 

Being an act done without the bodie’s ayde; 

Shewes, that her selfe alone could moue and bee, 

Although the body in the graue were layde (Davies, p. 96). 
Although this argument is as old as Augustine,’’ I have 
been unable to find it in Primaudaye. But the essential 
thought often appears in such passages as the following: 

And thus the Spirite beholdeth and understandeth corporall things 
corporally, that is by meanes of those instruments which it hath in the 


body, and spirituall things it beholdeth spiritually without those instru- 
ments. Whereupon it followeth, that although it useth the senses and such 


17 See De Immortalitate Animae, Chap. XI 
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kinde of instruments, neuerthelesse it is not so tied unto them that it can 
not be separated, or do nothing without them, or not knowe and understand 
that which they are not able to conceiue or know. So that it is no hard 
matter to beleeue, that the soule is of another nature and substance, as a 
man may iudge also by this that it is the fountaine and beginning of motion 
begunne by it selfe, and not by any other, but as we haue already declared. 
Likewise by this, that it is capable of the knowledge of infinite things, of 
which it retaineth the memorie, and that it inquireth into secret things 
separated from all corporall matter, which can not be perceiued by any 
sense: and that it dueth so many and so great things without the helpe of 
any bodily nature. Whereupon the Philosophers conclude, that it is of a 
simple nature, not compounded, and so consequently that it is immortall. 
For that nature, which is adorned and decked with such vertues, and with 
the facultie to understand, the like whereof is not in the body, and which can 
understand by it selfe without the use of the body, can not be compounded 
of an earthly and mortall nature, nor haue any part thereof mingled with 
it selfe, but it is stayed and sustained by it selfe, it subsisteth of it selfe and 
is immortal] (Primaudaye, p. 560). 

Il. 

The last section of Nosce Teipsum, the replies to the five 
objections, can not be completely paralleled from The French 
Academie. But Davies had apparently also read De Mor- 
nay’s De la verité de la religion Chrestienne, which has a 
brief chapter on immortality, consisting chiefly of replies to 
objections. The passages below indicate also that Pri- 
maudaye had made some use of this treatise. 


Osjection I. 


What? are not Soules within themselues corrupted? 
How can there idiots then by nature bee? . . . 


These questions make a subtill argument, 
To such as thinke both sense and reason one; 
To whom nor agent, from the instrument, 
Nor power of working, from the work is known. 


But they that know that wit can shew no skill, 
But when she things in Sense’s glasse doth view; 
Doe know, if accident this glasse doe spill, 

It nothing sees, or sees the false for true . . . 


Then, as a cunnng prince that useth spyes, 
If they returne no newes doth nothing know; 
But if they make aduertisement of lies, 
The Prince’s Counsel all awry doe goe . . . 
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This makes the idiot, which hath yet a mind, 
Able to know the truth, and chuse the good; 
If she such figures in the braine did find, 

As might be found, if it in temper stood . . . 


So, though the clouds eclipse the sunne’s faire light, 
Yet from his face they doe not take one beame; 
So haue our eyes their perfect power of sight, 
Euen when they looke into a troubled streame . . . (Davies, 
pp. 100-102). 


Mais, dient-ils encor, nous voyons des hommes qui perdent la raison 
comme les fols ou melancholiques; & puisqu’elle se perd, elle se peut cor- 
rompre; & si corrompre, mourir aussi. Car qu’est ce mort, sinon une par- 
faite corruption? Ains, di plustost, i’en voy beaucoup qui sembloyent 
Pauoir perdué, qui l’ont recouurée par diete, & par bruuages de medecine: 
& si elle eust esté perdué, la medecine ne l’eust pas rendué: & si elle fust 
perie, ils n’eussent pas eu la vie ny les sens entiers. I] faut donq que l’ame 
fust entiere comme deuant. Mais nostre ame qui regarde par ce corps, & 
par ses instruments, comme par des lunettes, & nostre entendement qui 
voit par ses imaginations comme par une nuee, a esté comme troublé, par 
ce que les lunettes estoyent troubles, & les imaginations enfumees. Ainsi 
le Soleil semble s’esbloitiir & eclipser; mais c’est ou la lune, ou les vapeurs 
qui sont entredeux: en sa clarté n’y a aucune diminution. Et nos yeux 
voyent les choses selon les lunettes, ou selon la couleur 4 trauers laquelle 
ils voyent. Ostez ces empeschemens, & nos yeux verront clair: purgez les 
humeurs, les imaginations seront nettes, & l’entendement, comme un Soleil 
apres ja nuee, sera aussi clair, comme il estoit. Et n’en sera point comme 
de nos corps, qui d’une longue maladie retiennent une dureté de rate, ou 
une courte haleine, ou une distillation sur le poulmon; ou d’une grande 
playe, une cicatrice qui ne se peut effacer, par ce qu’il y a eu solution de 
continuité. Car ny en leur esprit, ny en leur volonté, ils n’en sentiront 
aucune diminution, sinon autant qu’és instrumens il en sera demeuré 
de reste: 4 scauoir, comme nous dirons cy apres, entant qu’il a pleu a Dieu 
par une iuste punition, assubiettir nostre ame a ce corps, duquel elle estoit 
creée maistresse; par ce qu’elle negligea la volonté du createur, pour suiure 
les appetits & imaginations de ce corps. Cela se voit és lunatiques & autres 
qui ont le sens troublé par saisons & par interualles: car ils ne s’en sentent 
qu’au remuement des humeurs, & hors dela sont capables & rassis. Es 
Epileptiques aussi, car l’entendement semble estre eclipsé, & comme frappé 
de Ja foudre: & hors l’acces le patient est aussi sage que s’il n’en auoit rien. 
Bref, le corps est subiect 4 mille maladies, desquelles l’intelligence ne se voit 
point alterée, par ce qu’elles ne touchent point les instruments des sens & 
imaginations qui la meuuent: mais de quelques unes seulement elle est 
troublée, par ce que la phantasie l’est, qui luy rapporte infidelement les 
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choses sur lesquelles elle discourt. Au contraire, ne se voit aucun troublé 
du sens ou de la raison, auquel les Medecins manifestement ne recognoissent 
ou defaut es instrument, comme une teste mal faicte & mal tournée, ou une 
cholere aduste, qui a premier troublé & gasté leur corps que leur esprit. Et 
comme les plus Sages prennent de fols conseils sur les faux espions, fondez 
toutesfois en bonne raison; & que s’ils n’estoyent sages, ils ne pourroyent 
prendre: ainsi la raison fait de faux discours & prend de mauuaises con- 
clusions sur le faux rapport des imaginations, & ne les pourroit faire tels, si 
elle estoit ou diminuée ou offensée; suiuant le dire de cet ancien, Qu’il y a 
certaines folies, qu’il n’y a que les Sages qui puissent faire, par ce qu’il y faut 
de la raison & de la prudence, mesmes pour estre trompé; & des erreurs, 
qu’il n’y a que les doctes qui puissent suyure; comme d’estre trompé par 
un double espion, ou par une lettre surprise: car un mal auisé n’y veilleroit 
pas, d’estre amené a une fausse conclusion, par chose vraysemblables: car 
son esprit n’y monteroit pas (De Mornay, Chap. XIV. Ed. Leyden (1651), 
pp. 319-321). 


Osjection II. 


Doubtlesse the bodie’s death when once it dies, 
The instruments of sense and life doth kill; 
So that she cannot use those faculties, 
Although their root rest in her substance still. 


But (as the body liuing) Wit and Will 
Can iudge and chuse, without the bodie’s ayde; 
Though on such obiects they are working still, 
As through the bodie’s organs are conuayde: 


So, when the body serues her turne no more, 
And all her Senses are extinct and gone, 
She can discourse of what she learned before, 
In heauenly contemplations, all alone. 


So, if one man well on a lute doth play, 
And haue good horsemanship, and Learning’s skill; 
Though both his lute and horse we take away, 
Doth he not keep his former learning still? (Davies, p. 105). 


Vous dictes, nous dient ils [the sceptics], Que l’ame humaine est une, 
encor qu’elle ait diuerses facultez. Et nous voyons la sensitiue & la vege- 
tatiue se corrompre & perir: Il semble donq qu’aussi fait l’intellectiue. C’est 
en un mot, comme qui diroit, Vous dites que cestuy-cy est bon homme, bon 
escrimeur, & bon ioiieur de luth tout ensemble, l’espee luy a failly a la 
main, ou la maine mesmes luy est deuenué percluse: Il ne peut donq plus 
estre bon homme comme vous dites. Car quand il aura perdu ces instrumens 
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la, il ne laissera pas d’estre bon homme, ny mesmes d’estre escrimeur & 
iotieur de luth en habitude . . . Pour esclairir ce poinct; des facultez de 
nostre ame, les unes s’exercent par les instruments du corps, les autres sans 
que le corps s’en mesle aucunement. Celles qui s’exercent par le corps, 
sont la vegetatiue & la sensitiue, qui peuuent estre comparées comme le 
jotieur au luth. Cassez le luth au ioitieur, l’art luy demeure, & I’exercise luy 
fault. Mais rendez lui en un autre, il sera tout prest de recommencer . . . 
Celle qui opere d’elle-mesmes & sans le corps, c’est l’intellectuelle (appellons 
la, si nous voulons, entendement) . . . Or ceste faculté intellectiue peut 
estre comparée a l’homme, qui ores qu'il ait perdu & ses mains, & son luth, 
ne laisse pourtant d’estre homme, & de faire les vrayes actions de l'homme, 
discourir, mediter, user de sa raison, &c. voire d’estre ioitieur & homme 
comme il estoit; encor que par faute d’instrumens l’exercice ne luy en 
demeure pas. (De Mornay, Ed. cit., pp. 317-318). 


Osjection III. 


See how man’s Soule against it selfe doth striue: 
Why should we not haue other meanes to know? 
As children while within the wombe they liue, 
Feed by the nauill: here they feed not so. 


These children, if they had some use of sense, 
And should by chance their mothers’ talking heare; 
That in short time they shall come forth from thence, 
Would feare their birth more then our death we feare. 


They would cry out, ‘If we this place shall leaue, 
Then shall we breake our tender nauill strings; 
How shall we then our nourishment receiue, 
Sith our sweet food no other conduit brings?’ (Davies, pp. 107- 
108). 


Moreouer, as a childe commeth out when hee is borne, so doth a man 

, when he dieth. And in comming forth both of them enter into a new and 
unacquainted light, & into a place where they finde all things much altered 
and farre differing from those which they used to haue in their other kind 
of liuing. For which cause both the one & the other being troubled and 
scared with this nouelty, are unwilling to come forth of their clapper & to 
forsake their closet, were it not that they are urged and constrained thereunto 
by the arte, lawes & rights of nature, wherby God hath better prouided for 
our affaires then wee ourselues could conceiue or comprehend, both in our 
natiuity & life, & also in our death. The ignorance whereof causeth our 
spirit to abhorre the departure out of this life, in regard of this great change 
that is therein, because it knoweth not what good is brought to it thereby 
no more then the litle child knoweth wherefore he is borne into the world 
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or what he shall finde there. And therefore albeit nature presseth to come 
foorth neuerthelesse according to that sense which it can haue, it weepeth 
by and by after it is borne, as if it were fallen into some great inconuenience, 
and that some great eui] were fallen unto it: as we doe also at our death, 
for the cause before alleged, not considering that it is our second and better 
birth (Primaudaye, pp. 403-404). 


Mais outre cela nous y remarquons un entendement, qui regarde par les 
yeux le Monde comme par des fenetres; mais qui en tout le Monde ne 
trouuant object digne de soy, s’esleue iusques 4 celuy qui I’a fait, qui en cest 
uniuers, & non en ce corps seulement loge comme empressé, qui par les sens 
& quelquefois sans le sens monte au dessus des sens, & fait des efforts pour 
voler hors de soy, comme I’enfant pour sortir de la matrice . . . Bref, 
comme l’homme a esté prepare en la matrice pour estre mis en ce monde, 
qu’aussi est il comme preparé en ce corps & en ce Monde pour viure en 
Yautre. Nous apprehendons quand naturellement il faut sortir de ce 
Monde. Et qui est l’enfant, si nature par son artifice ne l’en chassit, qui 
voulust sortir de son cachot, qui n’en sorte comme pasmé & perdu; qui, s’il 
auoit la cognoissance lors & la parolle, n’appellast mort ce que nous appellons 
naissance; sortir de sa vie, ce que nous disons y entrer? (De Mornay, p. 
309) .18 


Oxsjection IV. 


An answer to the objection that no witness has ever 
returned from beyond the grave to prove the immortality 
of the soul. 


Fond men! If we beleeue that men doe liue 
Under the Zenith of both frozen Poles, 
Though none come thence aduertisement to giue; 
Why beare we not the like faith of our soules? (Davies, p. 109). 


Nowe before wee make answere to so friuolous and false an argument, 
I would gladly demaund of them, whether there were nothing at all of those 
new-found Ilands, (which were lately found in our time) before they were 
discouered by them who not only were neuer there, but did not so much as 
once heare of them before. For no body went thither from hence, neither 
did any come hither from thence: so that there was no more intelligence 
betweene them and us, then betweene the liuing and the dead, or between 
them that are altogether of another world: therefore also their countrey 
is called the New world. Nowe then shall it be thought, that this people 


18 See also Donne’s First Anniversary, ll. 451-ff. 
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were not at all, because they were not knowne of us, nor their manners and 
kinde of life? (Primaudaye, p. 532). 


Un autre dit, Si les ames viuent, que ne le nous viennent elles dire? 
& pense bien auoir rencontré, ie ne scay quoy de bien subtil. Mais quelle 
consequence, Nul n’est venu depuis tant d’années des Indes 4 nous, il 
n’y a donq point d’Indes? Ains par meme argument ne serions nous point, 
nous quin’y allions point (De Mornay, p. 316).!® 


OBJECTION V. 


Well, well, say these vaine spirits, though vaine it is 
To thinke our Soules to Heauen or Hell to goe, 
Politicke men haue thought it not amisse, 

To spread this lye, to make men vertuous so. 


Answer. 


Doe you then thinke this morall vertue good? 
I thinke you doe, euen for your priuate gaine; 
For Common-wealths by vertue euer stood, 
And common good the priuate doth containe. 


If then this vertue you doe loue so well, 
Haue you no meanes, her practise to maintaine; 
But you this lye must to the people tell, 
That good Soules liue in joy, and ill in paine? 


Must vertue be preserued by a lye? 
Vertue and Truth do euer best agree; 
By this it seemes to be a veritie, 
Sith the effects so good and vertuous bee. 


For, as the deuill father is of lies, 
So vice and mischiefe doe his lyes ensue; 
Then this good doctrine did not he deuise, 
But made this lye, which saith it is not true (Davies, pp. 110-111). 


But for this time let us leaue the opinions of Philosophers, and speake 
somewhat of them, who although they doe not beleeue the immortalitie of 
soules, nor yet all that is spoken of GOD or of religion, say notwithstanding 
that it is good for the life of man, that men should be of that opinion, 
without which humane societie could not be kept inuiolable, neither would 
men do anything as they ought, if they were not as with a bridle kept backe 


19 Spenser uses a similar argument in defense of the Land of Faery, in 
the introducton to Book II, Faerie Queene. 
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by this feare, that there is another life after this, and that there are gods to 
take vengeance of such as haue done euill. And therefore they say, that 
feare was the first that made gods. Heereof they conclude that religion is 
nothing, but onely in opinion, yea, that it is nothing else but superstition, 
which proceedeth from this foolish opinion. But seeing this errour serueth 
for the benefit of mans life, it is good, say they, to upholde it, and to con- 
firme men therein. And they that use this speech, are none of them that are 
taken to bee fooles and ignorant persons, but of the greater and skilfuller 
sort of people, yea of the wisest men of this worlde according to the iudge- 
ment of men . . . Nowe then, when they woulde haue men to bee per- 
swaded to vertue, and to doe their duetie by lying and errour, namely, by 
intertayning in them an opinion of religion, and of a second life, although 
there bee no such thing, is not this, a very proper meanes to call all trueth 
into question, and to trample all vertue under foote? . . . And if this 
take place in men, we may wel thinke what licence they wil! take to them- 
selues to commit the greatest sinnes and abominations in the worlde, es- 
pecially if they be in darknes, and thinke that no man seeth them, and that 
there is no other iudge that perceiueth them, to whome they must one day 
giue an account (Primaudaye, pp. 566-568). 


IV. 


In justice to the poet a word should be added regarding 
the interpretation of these parallels. The passages selected 
from Primaudaye emphasize the indebtedness of Davies 
rather than his independence. But it must not be supposed 
that Davies followed The French Academie slavishly. Where- 
as Primaudaye, for instance, discusses both sides of the 
controversy about the origin of the soul, without himself 
deciding for either, Davies proves by “clear demonstrations” 
that souls are successively created by God. Davies’ dis- 
tinction between the sensitive and intellectual memory is 
not in Primaudaye. And the keener and more pointed 
argument of Davies in his Sixth Reason, evident in the 
parallels cited above, is an illustration of the constant 
superiority of his thinking and writing. Evidently Davies 
has read The French Academie critically and in the light of 
other works on the subject. 

Since the poem was so thoroughly derivative, the great 
contemporary reputation which it enjoyed was certainly 
not due to its originality. Indeed, in discussing such ques- 
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tions James I, at least, preferred orthodoxy. But Nosce 
Teipsum is distinguished from the forgotten treatise of 
Primaudaye by its vigor and consistency of thought, 
its thorough rationalism, and its remarkable combination 
of clearness and condensation. Only a keen intellect could 
at that time have sifted these kernels from the chaff of 
Primaudaye. The originality of Nosce Teipsum lay in its 
strength of conception, in the steady march of its argument, 
in its direct and triumphant manner of meeting the enemies 
of idealism, without asking any concessions, on their own 


ground of experience and reason. 
Louis I. BREDVOLD 
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XXXV. HAMLET UNDER THE RESTORATION 


On the evening of September 20, 1709,’ at about the 
hour when we are accustomed in our own theatres to see 
the curtain rising on the first act, an old man dressed in 
black clothes sat in a chair of state on the stage of the 
London Haymarket, and whispered for the last time, “The 
rest is silence.” Within the sound of his beautiful voice 
the wit and fashion of the capital were congregated, their 
customary laughter and chatter awed into stillness by the 
“divinity [that] hung round that man.’? He had played 
the Prince for forty-eight years, and though he was now 
more than seventy, and occasionally younger men® essayed 
the réle, the “‘town”’ still preferred their old favorite.‘ 

Thomas Betterton had begun his career as leading man 
for the bookseller, Rhodes, who had established a company 
of novices at the Cockpit in Drury Lane soon after General 
Monk occupied London, in the late winter of 1659-1660.5 
Rhodes managed to keep his troupe together till early in 
the autumn, when it was absorbed by the ‘‘Old Actors,” 
who had been designated as the King’s company and for- 
tified by the royal patent issued August 21 to Killigrew 
and D’Avenant.? Rhodes’s company seems to have acted, 
of the Shakespearean plays, only Pericles.® 

Hamlet did not appear on the Restoration stage till the 
summer of 1661, a delay that might be puzzling if we did 


1 Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, I, 443. 

2 The phrase of Barton Booth, who succeeded him in many of his tragic 
roles. See Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, III, 32. 

3 In particular, Wilks and Powell. 

*Cf. Tony Aston’s Brief Supplement. Reprinted in Lowe’s ed. of 
Cibber’s A pology, II, 301. 

5 Downes, Roscius Anglicanus (Knight’s reprint), p. 17. 

® See Robert W. Lowe, Thomas Betterton, p. 68. 

7 Reprinted by J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 
pp. 87-8. 

® Cf. Downes, Roscius Anglicanus (Knight’s reprint), p. 18. 
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not know D’Avenant’s purposes. On November 5, 1660 
Sir William had signed articles with a number of the players 
formerly attached to Rhodes but by that time members 
of the united company at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. 
Among them was Betterton, who had been very much 
in the shade since the absorption of Rhodes’s company by 
the older and more experienced actors.® Ten days later, 
D’Avenant’s, or the Duke’s, company, as it soon became 
known, opened the old Salisbury Court theatre. From the 
terms of their agreement with their director it is clear that 
their occupancy of that house was intended to be merely 
temporary;'® for twenty years D’Avenant had clung tena- 
ciously to his dream of producing plays at a public theatre 
with scenery. Armed with a patent that reserved to him 
and to Killigrew the exclusive right of giving theatrical per- 
formances in London and Westminster, he now proposed to 
realize his long cherished ambition. 

To do this a new theatre was essential. A tennis-court 
located in Portugal Row, on the south side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, was selected for the home of the new venture; 
and during the winter and spring of 1660-1661 D’Avenant 
occupied himself with remodelling it and with preparing the 
scenes and “machines.” He probably paid little attention 
to his company at Salisbury Court, aside from collecting 
his daily share of the receipts. On December 12, 1660 an 
order was issued by the lord chamberlain setting aside 
certain of the “old”’ plays as the exclusive theatrical property 
of D’Avenant.“. Among these was Hamlet. It was, in 
fact, one of the principal items on D’Avenant’s list of pro- 
jected productions; and when the new theatre in Lincoln’s 


® The latter were headed by Burt, Clun, Hart, and Mohun, all of whom 
had acted before the Wars. 

10 See reprint of the Articles of Agreement by J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic 
Records of Sir Henry Herbert, pp. 96-100. 

1 Lowe, Thomas Betterton, pp. 75 f. For later lists of plays belonging 
to the respective companies see Allardyce Nicoll, Dryden as an Adapter of 
Shakespeare, p. 35. 
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Inn Fields was opened, late in June, 1661," Hamlet was 
the third offering.“ It was an immediate success, and as 
we have seen, remained in Betterton’s repertory throughout 
his long career. 

It is a curious fact that this production of Hamlet has 
not hitherto been recognized as belonging to that motley 
assortment of mangled stage versions which we conveniently 
lump as Shakespearean alterations, though this mildly 
reproachful term has regularly been used to include such 
harmless affairs as the Bettertonian Henry the Fourth. 
In this paper I shall try to show three things: (1) that the 
source of the Restoration Hamlet is Quarto 6, printed in 
1637, the last pre-Wars quarto; (2) that the Restoration 
text belongs with the Shakespearean alterations; and (3) 
that the revision was probably the work of Sir William 
D’Avenant. 


(1) THe Source. 


The first Restoration edition of Hamlet was printed in 
quarto in 1676; it is the source of the subsequent quartos 
of 1683, 1695, and 1703. The last pre-Wars edition is 
dated 1637. Dr. Furness states that he has not been able 
to procure a copy of this text (Quarto 6).% “The lack 
of this Quarto,” he continues, “is the less to be regretted, 
since to judge by the Textual notes of the Cambridge edition 
only slight differences are to be perceived between it and 
my copy of the Quarto of 1676, which was evidently printed 
from it.” Though Dr. Furness’s conclusion is correct, as 
I shall presently show, his reason is not; sizce (probably 


2 Not the spring of 1662, as Downes asserts. 

33 Downes, Roscius Anglicanus (Knight’s reprint), pp. 20-1. 

4 There were two issues of Q 1703; the catchword is the last word in the 
text on page 1: in one copy Bornardo, in the other Barnardo. There may 
have been two issues of Q 1676. The copy I have used, that of the Boston 
Public Library, differs in many cases from Furness’s notes. He suspected 
the existence of two issues because he found the readings of the Cambridge 
editors frequently at variance with his own copy. 

% Furness, New Variorium Edition, IV, 35. 
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because his copy of Quarto 1676 either was wrongly dated 
or represents another issue) he did not realize that the 
Restoration Hamlet is actually an alteration of Quarto 6. 

It is not yet generally understood that the so-called 
‘players’ quartos,” published after the reopening of the 
theatres, are thus characterized with entire accuracy, and 
that they derive, in most cases, from the pre-Wars quartos, 
without reference to the folios. In another paper I hope 
to show that when the Restoration publisher undertook to 
reissue one of Shakespeare’s plays separately, he seems to 
have employed, usually, the last quarto in the library of 
the players. This was considered the authentic text, and 
practically no effort was made to collate it with any other. 
I do not, however, wish to labor this point now; my present 
purpose is to show that the Hamlet quarto of 1676, with all 
its alterations, is based on the text of Quarto 6, printed in 
1637, the last pre-Wars quarto of that play. I have space 
for only a few of the passages which establish this fact, 
and shall therefore omit samples of the readings which merely 
narrow the field of possibility as between the folios and the 
quartos in general, and as between the two groups into 
which the latter (excluding of course Quarto 1) divide them- 
selves: (1) Q 2,3; (2) Q 4,5,6. Only a handful of passages 
agree with the folios to the exclusion of the quartos, and 
many of these are patently of no significance; while an over- 
whelming number of contrary readings show that the former 

are accidental. It is also clear from a great number of 

passages that the text of Q 1676 is not derived from Q 2,3, 
but from the group formed by the three later quartos. 
Finally, still other passages, a few of which I shall now cite, 
show agreement with Quarto 6 to the exclusion of all other 
readings. 

Lii.33. “Out of his subjects”. For: “subject”. 

L.iii.79. “as the night to day”. For: “the.” 


% Furness’s textual notes do not show the identity of these readings, 
since he did not collate Q 6. I base my citations on my own collation of 
Qs 6 and 1676 with Furness’s notes on the other texts. 
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I.v.44. “O wicked Wits’. For: “wit”. 

I.v.107. ‘meet it is I set [it] down”. Om. Qs 6 and 1676. 

I.v.162. ‘‘can’st thou work i’ th Earth so fast?” Inserted 
by Qs 6 and 1676, the latter misprinting: “thon’’. Cor- 
rected to “thou” by Qs 1683, 1695, 1703, 1703. 

I.v.174. “Head thus shak’t”. For: “this head-shake’’. 

I1.i.42. “your party in converse, he you would sound”. 
For: “him”. 

IL.i.60. “I saw him enter such and such a house of sale’’. 
For: “such”. 

III.i.10. “his true estate’. For: “‘state’’. 

III.i.90. “Be all my Sins remembred?” For: “.” 

TII.i.163. ‘For what he spake”. For: “Nor”. 

III.ii.84. “And scape detection”. For (Fs): “detecting”. 
Q 6 agrees with Q 1676: “detection”; but other Qs: “de- 
tected”. 

IIL.ii.281. “For if the King likes not the Comedy”. 
For: “like”. 

IIL.iii.26. will make haste.” For: “haste us”. 

IIL.iii.75. “And so am I reveng’d?” For: “.” Fs: 
Qs 2-5: om. 

IIIl.iv.182. “to Bed again”. For: “again to bed”. 

V.i115. “I think thine indeed”. For: be”. 

V.i.212. “That is Laertes, a very noble youth [; mark].”’ 

Om. Q 1676. Om. Q 6, because Qs. 4,5: ‘“‘make”’. 

V.ii.275. “wipe thy brows”. For: “rub”. 

In justification of the statement that there was no attempt 
at collation with the folios on the part of the editor of 1676, 
I can here only call attention to such passages as the fol- 
lowing. 

L.iii.76. ‘For Love oft loseth’’. For: “loan”. 

II.ii.534-5. ‘Had he the motive, and that for passion”’. 
For: “the cue”. 

There are many similar cases, obviously incorrect readings 
by the quartos, which a glance at a folio would have shown 
to be such. It appears that for generation after generation 
the actors went on mouthing over these and similar absurd- 
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ities. In this connection the reader may also consult under 
Section (2) the group of alterations made in Q 1676 on 
account of unintelligible readings in Q 6. It is evident that 
the editor never thought of turning to another text for a 
more satisfactory reading. If his source was impossible 
he emended, more or less wildly. 


(2) Tue STATE OF THE TExT. 


That the Restoration text of Hamlet has not hitherto 
been recognized as altered seems strange; some critics have 
even gone so far as to praise the restraint of the adapters 
in leaving at least this masterpiece undefiled. The following 
writers (either by direct statement or by omission from bibli- 
ographies) have pronounced it unaltered: 

FuRNESS states that Q 1676 was printed from Q 1637. 
The latter is not collated by him; this is unfortunate, since 
many of his statements that certain readings are common 
to the quartos are invalidated by the fact that Q 6 makes 
many changes from the text of Qs 4,5. Furness states 
that he is less concerned by this omission because he has 
been able to collate Q 1676. That this text is an alteration 
of the text of Q 6 he is evidently unaware.” 

Hatt does not mention the version of 1676.8 

Hupson asserts that Hamlet “had been left untouched 
by former hands [i.e. before Garrick’s].’’!* 

KizpourneE says nothing of Q 1676.7 

Lee mentions Hamlet as one of the plays “frequently 
produced in the authentic text.’ 


17H. H. Furness, New Variorum Edition, IV, 35. 

18H. T. Hall, Shakespeare's Plays: The Separate Editions of, with the 
Alterations Done by Various Hands (1880), p. 72. 

19 Poet-lore, IV, 370. 

2 F, W. Kilbourne, Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare (1906), 

. 153. 

‘ "Sir Sidney Lee, A Life of William Shakespeare, Revised ed., 1917; 
p. 592. 
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LounsBuRY omits it from his bibliography of Shake- 
spearean alterations.” 

Opett declares that “‘D’Avenant’s sins were wholly of 
omission.” ‘‘Altogether,’’ he continues, “this version is 
not a bad acting edition . . . . ; the story is compressed 
to good dramatic effect. And all the lines are Shakespeare’s 
[my italics]; of no other published version of D’Avenant’s 
can we say as much.’ 

Summers lists Hamlet as played “in its original form.’ 

THORNDIKE remarks: ‘‘Perhaps the most that can be said 
for the restorers is, first, that they rescued for the stage some 
of the less dramatic plays....... ; and second, that 
they left Hamlet and Othello untouched.’ 

ViINcKE fails to mention any alteration of Hamlet earlier 
than Garrick’s.?’ 

WHEATLEY lists Hamlet as having escaped early alteration. 
“Some changes were made in the edition of 1703, but the 
play remained substantially unaltered until Garrick mangled 
it in 1771,.’8 

I have, in fact, noticed but one accurate reference to the 
state of this text. Some time after I had reached my con- 
clusions regarding it, I found that Thomas P. Barton in 
his MS. description of his Shakespeareana (now in the 
Boston Public Library) lists the Restoration quartos of 
Hamlet as altered texts, and styles the version “an alteration 
with a vengeance.” 

The Hamlet of 1676 et seg. was not structurally altered, 
except that it was cut ruthlessly, though not more ruthlessly 


2T. R. Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (1901), p. 302. 

:%G. C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving (1920), I, 25. 

Ibid, p. 26. 
}* Montague Summers, Shakespeare Adaptations (1922), p. Ixxii. 
* A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy (1908), p. 265. 

{27G. F. Vincke, “Bearbeitungen und Auffiihrungen [Shakespeare’- 
scher Stiicke vom Tode des Dichters bis zum Tode Garrick’s,” Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, 1X, 53. 

#8 H. B. Wheatley, “Post Restoration Quartos of Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
The Library, 3rd series, vol. 4, page 252. 
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than we cut it now. All the Restoration quartos of this 
play carry the following polite address 


To the Reader. 

This Play being too long to be conveniently Acted, such Places as might 
be least prejudicial to the Plot or Sense, are left out upon the Stage: but 
that we may no way wrong the incomparable Author, are here inserted 
according to the Original copy with this Mark ““ ”.** 


Nearly all the Fortinbras material is so marked, but not 
the Fortinbras ending. Voltimand and Cornelius thus 
drop out entirely. Other passages left out are: Horatio’s 
excursus on omens (I.i). The King’s address from the 
throne on the state of the government. Polonius’s advice 
to Laertes, and the scene with Reynaldo. Hamlet’s advice 
to the players. The whole scene in which Hamlet meets 
the army of Fortinbras. The following passages are greatly 
reduced: Horatio’s explanation of the preparations for war. 
The King’s speech of reproof to Hamlet (Iii). Hamlet’s 
soliloquy “O that this too too solid flesh would melt.” 
Laertes’s advice to Ophelia, and Polonius’s advice to Ophelia. 
Hamlet’s dissertation on Danish boozing, and much of his 
first colloquy with the Ghost. Hamlet’s conversation with 
the First Player, and the latter’s recitation. Hamlet’s 
soliloquy ‘“O what a rogue and peasant slave am I.” The 
first scene of the Mouse-trap. Hamlet’s conversation with 
the Queen, after the Ghost’s disappearance (III.iv). In 
general the cutting is done with a view to retaining what 
. is dramatic, and lopping off the lyric and sententious pas- 
sages which have now become elocutionary arias for Hamlet. 

These are far from fatal changes. What makes this Hamlet 
an alteration, and reprehensible, is the mutilation of Shake- 
speare’s diction. I shall be bold enough to guess at the 
reasons for some of the changes: many of them fall into 
easily recognizable categories. Others, however, baffle con- 
jecture, at least my own. 

** 816 lines and parts of lines were left out on the stage—a substantial 


reduction. Not all that were omitted are so marked, and some are evidently 
marked by mistake. 
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That the adapter felt no restraint we can be fairly certain, 
for many of his revisions appear to be purely arbitrary. 
Textual emendation, as the horde of later commentators 
found to their cost, is not the least fascinating of indoor 
sports. But if one finds it agreeable, or even thrilling, one 
may find also that to be too busy is some danger. The 
Restoration adapter was not trying to restore his author, 
the professed aim of the leng iine of later tamperers with 
texts, but to improve him. From changing a phrase in 
order to make its meaning clearer, to changing it because 
one thinks of a better phrase, is an easy step; and D’Avenant 
took it without a qualm. Into the secret places of his 
psychology we shall not attempt to penetrate; but since 
this Hamlet, as I hope to show, appears to be his work, we 
must take into account, at least in a general way, the attitude 
with which he approached his self appointed task. 

William D’Avenant seems to have regarded William 
Shakespeare with genuine affection—perhaps love is not 
too strong a word; but that the general superiority of his 
own generation entitled him to match his knowledge of 
what dramatic poetry should be against Shakespeare’s, 
I think he never even questioned. The cocksureness of 
the Restoration inielligentsia is almost incredible. The 
England of Elizabeth seemed barbarous to the England 
of Charles II, though less than sixty years had elapsed 
between the great Queen’s death and the accession of that 
graceless king. In the presence of the masterpieces of the 
old drama the Restoration critics (all but one) experienced 
a certain awe; they recognized vaguely a grandeur that 
was not characteristic of their own art. “Our age,” wrote 
Dryden, 

was cultivated thus at length, 
But what we gain’d in skill we lost in strength. 


Our builders were with want of genius curst; 
The second temple was not like the first.*° 


%° From the epistle To Congreve. This passage is sometimes cited in 
refutation of the charge that Shakespeare was not valued by the Restoration 
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The temples of the Restoration were constructed, supposedly, 
according to the French rules for classical architecture; 
squared by these the Elizabethan monuments were dis- 
covered abounding in errors. Thus the critic and adapter 
of Shakespeare in the later seventeenth century, though 
he might sincerely enough protest his admiration of the 
whole, found, when he actually came to review details, so 
many faults crying for correction, that while he eulogized 
in general he had little but condemnation in particular. He 
was willing to concede greatness of soul to Shakespeare, 
but neither refined taste nor expert craftsmanship. 

We shall next examine a number of passages selected from 
the quarto of 1676 because they illustrate various types of 
alteration. It is significant that verbal changes were made, 
not only in the lines that were spouted on the stage, but also 
in the text marked by the editor as there omitted. This is 
another bit of evidence that the exigencies of the theatre 
do not, as some writers seem to think, fully account for the 
maltreatment of the Shakespearean line in these Restoration 
stage versions. The editor felt called upon, not merely to 
adapt the text for the stage, but to improve it in every con- 
ceivable way. 

Many of the changes in Q 1676 consist in the excision or 
dilution of oaths and other expressions offensive to piety. 
Some of these are of little significance, since similar revisions 
were often made long before the Wars. Yet from their fre- 
quency as well as from the fact that the adapter’s squeam- 
ishness led him to strike out expressions which seem to us 
distinctly innocuous, we can infer that this version was made 
long before 1676, when it was printed. The reason given by 
Charles for his grant of the theatrical monopoly to Kil- 


at his true worth. Unfortunately the last line quoted does not end with a 
full stop, but with a colon, and is thus followed: 

“Till you, the best Vitruvius, come at length; 

Our beauties equal, but excel our strength.” 
Dryden then goes on to assert Congreve’s superiority to Fletcher and 
Jonson, and his equality with Shakespeare. 
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ligrew and D’Avenant was that word had reached his ears 
concerning a number of unlicensed companies, which were 
acting plays containing profane and scurrilous matter.* 
The Merry Monarch’s pretext was as cynical as his action 
was arbitrary, but it served. And D’Avenant’s patent 
solemnly adjures him to purge the plays he is to produce of 
all objectionable features. The text of 1676 abounds in such 
revisions as the following:* 

1.i.49. “[by heaven] I charge thee, speak.” Om. Q 1676. 

1.i.170. “perhaps.” For: “for upon my life.” This is 
a cautious qualification, but one ought not to predict with 
much assurance whether or not any given spirit will speak, 
even to a princely son. The metre requires that Horatio 
should read “‘p’r’aps’’, which sounds more like W. S. Gilbert 
than like Shakespeare. 

1.ii.195. “Pray let me hear.” For: “For Gods love.” 

I.v.106. “O villain, villain, smiling [damned] villain!” 
Om. Q 1676. 

I.v.122. “As death, my Lord.” For: “I by heaven.” 

II.i.76. ‘With what [i’ th name of God]?” Om. Q 1676. 

IL.ii.171. “Excellent well.” For: “Well, God a mercy.” 

II.ii.298. “in apprehension, [how like a God!] the beauty 
of the World ....” Om. Q 1676. 

IL.ii.407-8. “I wish your voice.” For: “pray God.” 

TIT.i.143. “Nature hath given you one Face.” For: 
“God.” 

III.i.144-5. ‘“nick-name Heavens creatures.” For: 
“Gods.” 

III.ii.163. ‘{Faith] I must leave thee, Love.” Om. 
Q 1676. 

IV.v.41. ‘{Lord,] we know what we are.”” Om. Q 1676. 


| The grant of August 21, 1660 is reprinted by J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic 
Records of Sir Henry Herbert, pp. 87-8. 

* Unless the contrary is stated, the text first given is in each case that of 
Q 1676. Lines are numbered throughout this article to agree with the 
New Var. ed. of Furness. Words replaced or omitted are given according 
to Q 6. 
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IV.v.193-4. “And peace be with his soul.” For: ‘God 
a mercy on.” 

IV.vi.6-8. “Sail. Save you, Sir.” 

For: “Say. God blesse you sir. 
Hora. Let him blesse thee too. 
Say. A shall sir an’t please him.” 

V.i.25-7. “the more pity that great Folk should have 
countenance in this World to drown or hang themselves 
more than we.” For: “their even Christen.” 

V.i.246. ‘Perdition catch thee.” For: “the Divell take 
thy soule.” 

V.i.261. ‘“[For love of God] Forbear him.” Om. Q 1676. 

V.i.262. ‘[Swounds] Shew me what thou’t do.” Om. 
Q 1676. 

V.ii.105. “for my [so Qtos.] ease [in good faith]. Om. 
Q 1676. 

V.ii.245. “No, on my honour.” For: “by this hand.” 
Many other examples might be cited. 

Two principal aims seem to have governed the editor of 
this text: he sought to make it clearer and also more elegant. 
To the Restoration, Shakespeare was frequently both obscure 
and crude. Many of the changes designed to clarify the 
text are mere modernizations. For instance: 

III.i.30-1. “meet / Ophelia here.” For: “here / Af- 
front Ophelia.” 

IIl.iv.83. “If thou canst mutiny in a matrons bones”. 
For: ‘mutine.” 

IIl.iv.118. “And with th’ incorporeal air do hold dis- 
course?” For: ‘“‘incorporall.” 

IV.vii.78. “A very Feather in the Cap of Youth”. For: 
“riband.” Hamlet was “dressed,” of course, in the costume 
of the Restoration. 

IV.vii.161. ‘A Chalice for the purpose.” For: “nonce.” 

V.ii.140. “Single Rapier.” For: “Rapier and dagger.” 
Of course the next line, Hamlet’s comment, had then to be 
cut: “That’s two of his weapons; but well.” 
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Metrica] exigencies play some part in the reviser’s econ- 
omy. Sometimes he clips and trims Shakespeare’s irregular 
blank verse into more or less exact decasyllabics. Sometimes 
he makes a verbal change which compels entire rearrange- 
ment. Thus: 

L.iv.4. ‘“‘[indeed,] I heard it not: it then draws near the 
season”. Om. Q 1676. 

IIL.ii.213. “If once I Widow be, and then a Wife.” 
For: “If once I be a widow, ever I be a wife.” 

Many changes are due to the weakening of the last syllable 
of the past participle. Examples: 

IIT.ii.260. “The Hart ungalled go play.” Inserted by 
Q 1676. Here the participle was pronounced ungall’d; it was 
usually written with the apostrophe. 

V.ii.364-5. “give order that these Bodies 

High on a Stage be plac’d to publick view.” 
For: “placed to the.” 

I do not, however, wish to stress this group of changes. 
When it suited him, this editor was as willing as anyone to 
let the metre go hang. 

To return to his efforts to achieve greater clearness. One 
of his methods was to simplify by rearranging inverted 
word order. Examples: 

L.ii.169. “my good Lord.” For: ‘‘good my Lord.” 

1.ii.207. ‘They did impart in dreadful secrecie.” 

For: “In dreadful secrecie impart they did.” 

Liv.84. “Still J am call’d.” For: “am I.” 

I1.ii.149. ‘Into the madness wherein he mow raves.” 
For: “now he.” 

TIL.ii.352. “yet you cannot make it speak”. For: ‘“‘can- 
not you.” 

V.i.236-7. “Whose wicked deeds deprived thee of 

Thy most ingenuous sense.” 
For: “thy most ingenuous sense deprived thee of.” 

V.ii.14. “I grop’d to find out them.” For: “Grop’t I.” 

Another not uncommon type is the change of tenses in 
the interests of strict accuracy. This editor had a distinct 
prejudice against the historical present. Example: 
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V.ii.56. “So Guildenstern and Rosencraus [sic] went to 
it.” For: “go.” 

Another grammatical change is the elimination of verbal 
nouns. Examples: 

I.v.186. ‘‘May do t’ express his Love and friendship to 
you”. For: “friending’’. 

V.ii.44. “That on the view [and knowing] of these con- 
tents”. Om. Q 1676. 

V.ii.107-8. ‘‘of very soft society, and great shew’’. For: 
“shewing”. 

There are many other grammatical changes of various 
types. Examples: 

L.iii.116. “how prodigally the Soul’. For: “prodigall.” 

IIL.ii.291. “Your wisdom should shew it self [more] 
richer.” Om. Q 1676. 

IV.vii.4. ‘That he who hath your noble Father slain’. 
For: ‘which’. 

There is a very large number of changes made apparently 
with the single aim of elucidating the meaning. Examples: 

L.ii.172. “To be a witness of your own report.” For: “to 
make it truster.” 

IT.ii.105. ‘‘Consider.” For: “Perpend.” 

II.ii.307. “We met them on the way.” For: “coated.” 

Will the reader please observe that in the interests of per- 
spicuity not even the great soliloquy was immune? 

III.i.84. “And thus the healthful face of Resolution.” 
For: “native hiew.” 

III.i.85. ‘“Shews sick and pale with Thought.” For: “Is 
sicklied ore with the pale cast of thought.” 

TIL.ii.150. ‘Unite, infolding them in sacred Bands.” 
For: ‘commutual in most.” 

II1.ii.164. “My working powers.” For: “operant.” 

IV.v.196. “‘Laertes, I must share in your grief.” For: 

IV.vii.18. “the great love the people bear him.” For: 
“generall gender”. _ 

V.ii111. “Sir, his definement suffers’no Joss in you.” 
For: “perdition.” 
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Sometimes these alterations are rendered more excusable 
by the existence of a real difficulty in Q 6, D’Avenant’s 
source. Examples: 

1.i.93. “as by the same compact”. For: (‘‘covenant;” 
Fs: “cou’nant’’); Q 6: “co-mart”. 

IV.vii.14. “She is so precious to my life and soul.” For: 
(Fs: “She’s so conjunctive’); Q 6: “She is so conclive.” 

The changes made in the following passages appear to 
have been dictated by a desire for greater elegance of ex- 
pression. Many other examples might be given. 

II.i.79. “his Stockings Joose.” For: “foul’d.” 

IIL.i.77. “To groan and sweat under a weary life?” 
For: “grunt.” 

IIT.iv.142-5. “bring me to the Test, 

And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Cannot do mother, for love of grace 

For: ‘‘Would gambole from. Mother.” 

IV.v.30. “Obscurely to interr him.” For: “In hugger 
mugger.” 

IV.v.86. “And wants not whispers to infect his ear.” 
For: “buzzers.” 

IV.v.120. “That treason dares not reach at what it would.” 
For: but peepe to.” 

IV.vii.184-5. ‘Pull’d the gentle Maid from her melodious 
lay”. For: “(Fs: “poor wretch”); Q 6: “poore wench.” 

V.ii.15. “Reach’d their packet.” For: “Finger’d.” 

V.ii.65. “Stept in between th’ election and my hopes.” 
For: ‘“Popt.” 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, unlike many of the plays written 
just after it, does not abound in wildly figurative flights of 
fancy. In working with Macbeth, which is full of them, 
D’Avenant is constantly toning them down; any simile or 
metaphor not immediately transparent is, if not cast out, at 
least seized upon and literalized, with the frequent result that 
all that made the line splendid is thrown away. Hamlet 
afforded the laureate less scope for the exercise of this 
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disastrous idiosyncracy. His version contains, nevertheless, 
a number of cases of the literalization of figures of speech 
and the toning down of especially vigorous language. 
Examples: 

1.i.44. “it startles me with fear and wonder.” For: 
“harrows”; Q 6: “horrowes.” 

Lii.77. “this Mourning cloke’. For: “my inkie.” 

Liii.46. “About my Heart.” For: ‘‘as watchman to’’; 
Q 6: “as watchmen to.” 

L.iv.11. “The Kettle Drum and Trumpet thus proclaim.” 
For: “bray out.” 

IIL.ii.76. “Do not it self discover in one speech.” For: 
“unkennell.” 

V.ii.13. “My Sea-gown wrapt about me.” For: “scarft.” 

V.ii.243-4. “Your skill shall like a Star i’ th’ darkest 

night Appear.” 

For: “Sticke fiery off indeed.” 

Many of the changes introduced by the adapter of Q 1676 
appear to be simply capricious. Examples: 

1.i.37. “enlighten”. For: “illumine’’. 


1.ii.33. “we mow despatch”. For: “here”. 

II.i.77. “as I was reading in my Closset”. For: “sewing”; 
Q 6: “sowing’’. 

IIL.ii.312. ‘“O wonderful son that can thus astonish a 
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mother!” For: “so 
IV.vii.30. “Break not your steps for that”. For: “sleeps’’. 
In all I have noted 283 altered passages in this text, with- 
out counting those inspired by piety. In view of that 
fact it can scarcely be maintained that either the theatri- 
cal or the general reading public of the Restoration knew 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet unaltered. 


(3) AUTHORSHIP. 


Hamlet was produced with scenery during the summer of 
1661 at the new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There is 
no record ofiits being acted earlier, after the reopening 
of the theatres in 1660. I have already explained that it 
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was not played while D’Avenant’s company was at Salisbury 
Court because he preferred to wait till he could stage it to 
his taste. Accordingly he held it in reserve for the new 
theatre, and there, after putting on 7he Siege of Rhodes, 
an “opera”, and The Wits, a comedy, both of his own com- 
position, he launched the great tragedy, which now represent- 
ed the mingled genius of himself and his revered predecessor, 
with whose “very spirit” he is reported to have believed he 
wrote. These facts are proof enough of D’Avenant’s personal 
interest in this production.™ Still more significant is 
Downes’s statement that D’Avenant coached Betterton in 
the “‘business” of the title-role, having seen it acted before 
the Wars by Taylor, who was said to have received his 
instructions from Shakespeare himself. 

Now if we did not know that D’Avenant subsequently 
produced Macbeth and The Law against Lovers, mangled 
adaptions of which he was himself the author, we might 
hesitate to attach his name to this altered Hamlet. For- 
tunately we are certain of his responsibility for the two other 
plays. In view of his evident solicitude for what good old 
Downes would designate “the clean and well performance” 
of this, the most important of all his Shakespearean revivals, 
is it likely that he would have entrusted the preparation 


%3 If it had been, Pepys, who went there repeatedly during the winter and 
spring of 1660-1, would almost certainly have seen it. The first performance 
he witnessed was at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, August 24, 1661. This agrees with 
Downes, who would surely have mentioned an earlier production if there 
had been one. The operations of D’Avenant’s company during its interim 
at Salisbury Court have been obscured by the misconceptions of several 
historians, including Joseph Knight, and by a slip on the part either of 
Pepys or of his decipherers in recording one of his visits to that playhouse. 
In another article, dealing with the latter, I shall try to substantiate my 
conviction that D’Avenant’s company remained at Salisbury Court until 
the new theatre was ready for them. 

* D’Avenant is often sneered at as a mere court favorite. Asa matter of 
fact he was a practical man of the theatre, as well as poet and dramatist. 

% Downes, Roscius Anglicanus (Knight’s reprint), p. 21. 

* An alteration of Measure for Measure, with trimmings appropriated 
from Much Ado about Nothing. 
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of the text for it to anyone else? That we may add this 
Hamlet to his works seems much more likely. From every 
point of view D’Avenant is the logical candidate. 

Two possible objections suggest themselves, but both are 
easily answered. Why, it may be asked, if this Hamlet is 
D’Avenant’s, was it not printed in the posthumous folio of 
1673? For the same reason, we can be confident, that 
his Macbeth was not included. Although much more violently 
altered than the Hamlet, Macbeth was considered by D’Ave- 
nant’s editors to be still Shakespeare’s play. So with 
Hamlet. The Law against Lovers, on the other hand, was as 
much more altered than Macbeth as Macbeth was than Hamlet; 
it was D’Avenant’s play, though it was based on two of Shake- 
speare’s. These facts, indeed, square with our assignment 
of the version printed in 1676 to a much earlier date, at least 
in the early ’60’s.*7 This Hamlet, we may presume, reveals 
D’Avenant’s prentice hand as an adapter of Shakespeare. 
Emboldened by the great success of the production, he was 
much less tender with his sources in his subsequent adapta- 
tions. 

The second objection that I anticipate is that this Hamlet 
was not printed till 1676. Does it really represent the 
version acted in the early ’60’s? The answer to this is 
that delayed publication of these alterations is far from un- 
common. Lacy’s Sawny the Scot, for instance, an adaptation 
of The Taming of the Shrew, was acted at least as early as 
1667; but it was not printed till 1698. D’Avenant’s Macbeth 
was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1663 or 1664, but it was 
not published till 1674.55 There can be no question of the 
authorship of either of these versions. Furthermore, there 
was little printing of Shakespeare in quarto in the ’60’s. 
It was during this decade that his reputation was at the 
lowest ebb it has ever known. As the century drew nearer 


37 It is, of course, possible that the alterations were not made by D’ 
Avenant till after its first performance. On the other hand they may have 
been made long before. 

%8The quarto of 1673 does not represent the D’Avenant Macbeth. 
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its close his popularity began to recover ground. The 
frequent reprinting of his chief theatrical successes is in 
keeping with his growth in favor both with audiences and 
with the reading public. By the end of the century the tide 
had much more than turned; and in 1709 Rowe gives us the 
first critical edition. 

But we need not rest our case here. There is nothing 
external as far as I know, to connect the name of D’Avenant 
with this version of Hamlet, except the facts I have given, 
though these concur in pointing in his direction. But there 
is internal evidence in great plenty. After a careful study 
of D’Avenant’s other Shakespearean alterations and of their 
relation to this play, I am confident that this Hamlet was 
revised by him. In fact the evidence of his hand is so 
extensive that I can here present only samples of it. I shall 
merely quote, therefore, from Macbeth and from The Law 
against Lovers, a very few of the passages which illustrate 
the same methods of revision as those which we have noticed 
governing the changes in the Restoration Hamlei.*® 
1. Excision of offences against piety. 

Cf. Macbeth 1.ii.58. “Long live the King!” For: “God 
saue”’. 

2. Modernization. 

Cf. Macbeth 1.iii.87. “what seem’d Corporeal’’. For: 
“corporall’”’.” 

Ci. The Law against Lovers p. 277 (Measure for Measure 
Lii.134). “An evil Thirst”. For: “A thirsty euill”. 

3. Metrical improvements. 

Cf. Macbeth 1.1.14. “To us fair weather’s foul, and foul 
is fair!” For: “faire is foule and foule is faire’. 

%* In each case the text first given is that of D’Avenant’s revision, either 
from the Macbeth quarto of 1674 or The Law against Lovers in the 1673 
folio of D’Avenant’s works. Line references to Measure for Measure agree 
with Neilson’s Cambridge ed.; to Macbeth with Furness. Text from the 
unaltered plays is quoted in the case of Macbeth from Furness’s reprint of 
F 1, and of Measure for Measure from the National Shakespeare reprint of 


the same text. 
* This identical change is also made in the Hamlet of 1676, III iv 118. 
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Cf. Macbeth 1.ii.75. ‘Until at Colem’s-Inch he had dis- 
burs’d”. For: “Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes ynch”’. 
4. Grammatical corrections. 

Cf. Macbeth L.ii.19. “was supply’d”. For: “is 

Cf. Macbeth 1.ii.59. “Whence com’st thou, worthy 
Thane?” For: ‘‘cam’st”. 

Cf. Macbeth Liii.55. “who”. For: “that”. 

5. Efforts to achieve greater clearness. 

Cf. Macbeth 1.ii.78. ‘Our confidence”. For: “Bosome 
interest”. 

Cf. Macbeth 1.iii.62. “With which he seems surpriz’d”’. 
For: “That he seemes wrapt withall”’. 

Cf. Macbeth 1.iii.101-2. 


His wonder and his praises then contend 
Which shall exceed. 


For: “Which should be thine, or his.” 
Cf. Macbeth I. iii. 135-7. 
If all be true, 


You have a title to a Crown, as well 
As to the Thane of Cawdor. 


That trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you vnto the Crowne, 
Besides the Thane of Cawdor. 


Cf. Macbeth I. iv. 53-4. 


Now we'll hasten hence 
To Enverness: we'll be your guest, Macbeth, 
And there contract a greater debt than that 
Which I already owe you. 


From hence to Envernes, 
And binde vs further to you. 


Cf. Macbeth I. v. 50. “no relapses into mercy. 
“no compunctious visitings of Nature.” 


” 


For: 
For: 
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Cf. ThezLaw against Lovers p. 298 (Measure for Measure 
III. i. 67-70). 


Claud. _ Perpetual durance? 

Isab. ’Tis worse than close restaint, and painful too 
Beyond all tortures which afflict the body; 
For ’tis a Rack invented for the mind.” 


For 
Cla. Perpetual! durance? 
Tsa. I iust, perpetuall durance, a restraint 
Through all the world’s vastiditie you had 
To a determin’d scope. 


6. Attempts at greater elegance. 
Cf. Macbeth I. vii. 51-2: 


You dare not venture on the thing you wish: 
But still wou’d be in tame expectance of it. 


For: 


Letting I dare not, wait vpon I would, 
Like the poore Cat i’ th’ Addage. 
Cf. The Law against Lovers, p. 279 (Measure for Measure 
I. iii. 29): 


and froward liberty, 
Does Justice strike. 


For: “And libertie, plucks Iustice by the nose’. 
7. Literalization and general toning down. 
Cf. Macbeth II. iii. 85-6. 


Approach the Chamber, and behold a sight 
Enough to turn spectators into stone. 


For: 


Approch the Chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon. 


Cf. Macbeth I. ii. 61. “where the Norweyan Banners 
Darkned the Air.”’ For: “flowt the Skie.” 
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Cf. The Law against Lovers, p. 279 (Measure for Measure 
I. iii. 2-3). “‘Lov’s too tender to dwell in my cold bosom.” 
For: “Beleeue not that the dribling dart of Loue 

Can pierce a compleat bosome.”’ 

Many other passages might be adduced to reenforce each 
of these groups. I have reserved till last the most striking 
case of similarity. In Measure for Measure III. i. 104-6 
Isabella nobly declares: 

O were it but my life, 

I’de throw it downe for your deliuerance 

As frankely as a pin. 
which becomes in The Law against Lovers (p. 298): 
O, were it but my life, 
I would for your deliverance throw it down, 
Most frankly, Claudio. 


This amusing evidence of the unpleasantness of pins in the 
sceptered pall of Tragedy, and consequently of the writer’s 
respect for the principle of decorum, is beautifully matched 
by an alternation of Hamlet I. iv. 65: 


I do not set my life at a pin’s fee, 


a superb line for an actor, whatever it may not be for a critic. 
In the Restoration Hamlet this line appears most tamely: 


I do not value my life, 


a cadence that doubtless afforded Betterton, who had to 

. read it, some food for reflection on the advisability of setting 
up barriers to the Shakespearean ebb and flow. That D’Ave- 
nant saw the first pin and indignantly picked it up and out, 
as incongruous with the elevation of tragedy, we happen to 
know. As for the second, if it was not he who refused to 
“Jet it lay,” then who was it? 
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XXXVI. THE READINGS OF THE FIRST QUARTO 
OF HAMLET 


Editors of Hamlet have, in general, paid but little atten- 
tion to the readings of Q:; they have in a few cases adopted 
them, or made them the basis of emendation, but in their 
critical notes they have recorded comparatively few of them, 
and have overlooked many that are better than the generally 
accepted readings (from Qe: Fi), even where these accepted 
readings are plainly wrong and the readings of Q, as plainly 
right. 

This neglect of the readings of Q; is due,no doubt, to the 
bad repute in which that quarto has been held. It is not 
strange that a version which is held to be a piracy, a patch- 
work based on bad shorthand reports, recollection of treacher- 
ous actors, and the invention of hack writers, should be 
considered of little authority. It may be called in to give 
help in a locus desperatus, but beyond that its readings may 
be completely ignored as of no significance and of no author- 
ity. Almost every reading of Q2 and Fi, however doubtful, 
has been adopted by some editor, while readings of Q:, even 
when recognized by editors as right where other readings 
are wrong, have not been adopted. This attitude of editors 
toward the reachings of Q, will be further discussed and 
illustrated later in this paper. 

In recent years, however, the reputation of the first quarto 
has been looking up; the theory of shorthand reports has 
been generally abandoned, and the theory of piracy by this 
or other means is fast losing ground. It is the object of this 
article to investigate the readings of Q; in their relation 
to the readings of the other quartos and of the folios, to 
show what readings of Q, have been adopted or made the 
basis of emendation, to propose the adoption of its readings 
in other cases, or emendation of the accepted text on the basis 
of its readings, and to demonstrate the significance and 
authenticity of its readings in general. 
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VARIATIONS AMONG THE THREE TEXTS, Qi, Qo, Fi 


It is a well known fact that Qe and F; show many variations 
between them, such as the omission and addition of passages 
of considerable length, omission of a line or two, of a phrase, 
of a word, variation in the order of words, form of verb, 
singular and plural of nouns, form of pronominal words; 
there is also considerable variation in synonyms.' A full 
exhibit of these variations between Q; and Q, and between 
Q: and F; has been given by Gustav Tanger.? As a natural 
result, Q, has readings peculiar to itself, Q2 has readings 
peculiar to itself, and F; has readings peculiar to itself. 
Moreover, the readings of Q, agree now with those of Q2, now 
with those of F;. Inasmuch as these cases of agreement have 
not hitherto (except in a few cases) received attention, it 
will be well to give an exhibit (not complete) of them, and to 
attempt to interpret their significance.* 


Q: agrees with against F; 


have two nights 
jump 


lawless 
morn (morning Q;) 


armed at (to Q,) point armed at all points 
loves love 
thee you 
those the 
courage comrade 
117 lends gives 


1See Hubbard, The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare's Hamlet, Madi- 
son, 1920, p. 30. 

*New Shakespeare Society, Transactions, 1880-1886 pp. 121-145. 

* References are to The Cambridge Shakespeare, Second Edition, 1892, 
Vol. 7. Variations of spelling are not noted; spelling has been modernized. 
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65 just 
89 of on 
98 landless 
150 day 
5 164 that the 
35 bearers bearing 
129 sallied solid 
155 in of 
195 Gods Heavens 
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I IV 49 interr’d inurn’d 
I IV 61 waves wafts 
I V 18 _ knotted knotty 
I V 24 #£God Heaven 
I V 29 haste haste, haste, 
I V 33 ~~ roots rots 
I V 62 hebona hebenon 
I V 107 my tables my tables, my tables 
I V 136 Horatio my lord 
I V 162 ~~ earth ground 
I V 167 = your our 
I V 176 well, well well 
I V 177 ‘they there 1 
II I 114 by heavens it seems 
Il W 48 asit hath as I have 
II II 178 ten two 
Il If 212 my lord my honourable lord 
II I 212 take most humbly take 
II I 311 then, when when 
II II 379 swaddling swathing 
Il I 415 abridgment comes abridgments come 
II If 418  valanced valiant 
II II 438 aswholesomeas sweet omitted 
II II 459 so, proceed you (so, goon Q:) omitted 
II II 520  iive lived 
Ill I 142 paintings pratlings 
Il 8 _ hear see 
III I 12 would could 
IiI II 136 this fellow these fellows 
Ill II 239 asgoodasa a good 
II 268 thus so 
Til IL 366 yonder that 
IV IV 22 _helpho help, help ho 
IV. V 179 herbof (a’Q,) grace herbe-grace 
IV. V 195 God’amercy gramercy 
VI 107 scarcely (scarce Q:) hardly 
VI 135 this these 
VI 137 the our 
VI 207 imperious imperial 
VI 211 ~~ awhile aside 
VI 257 wisdom wiseness 
VI 257 off away 
V It 280 Here, Hamlet, take my Here’s a napkin 
napkin 
I 390 royal royally 
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An examination of these readings shows that some of the 
variations arise from typographical errors, generally in F:; 
some show the variation of synonyms that is common among 
all three versions. In cases not involving obvious error, 
some editors adopt the reading of Q:Q2, others adopt that 
of F,. 

That the readings of Q, and Q: agree is not, in most cases, 
significant; it is what we should naturally expect, whatever 
our theory may be as to the relation of these two versions. 
In some cases, however, such as I II 129 (sallied, solid) and 
I III 65 (courage, comrade), Q2 shows that Q; may be right; 
and the agreement between these two has led some scholars 
to favor their reading against that of F.‘ 

But whatever may be the significance of the agreements 
between Q, and Qs, the variations of F; from Q,Qz give rise 
to the interesting and perplexing question, Whence did F; 
derive these readings? What original did it follow? It 
certainly looks as though it followed a source different from 
Qs. The same question confronts us when we consider those 
passages that are found in F, but not in Q»; and in this case 
it is complicated by fact that in some instances (short pas- 
sages) Q;, in addition to F,, has the words that are wanting 
from 

Q: agrees with F, against Q2 


Fi Qs 
I I 16 _ soldier soldiers 
I I 45 question speak to 
I I 21 #£4Mar Hora 
I I 73 why with 
I I 88 _ those these 
I I 138 you your 
I I 160 the this 
I I 175 conveniently convenient 
I II 175  todrink deep for to drink 


‘For example, in II II 379, most modern editors adopt the reading of 
Q:Q. (swaddling), but the reading of F, is adopted by Rowe, Caldecott, 
Knight, Collier, Elze, Dyce, Staunton, White, Delius. 

5 See pp. 797-8. 


this not to do 
(him Q,) thus 


when 

who a (ah Qs) woe 
abstract 

shall 


dozen lines or sixteen lines. 


to her 
stallion 
brains 
bea 


omitted 
omitted 
ignorance 


no moe marriage (marriages 
Qs) 
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178 see omitted 
224 indeed, indeed indeed 
236 __—-very like, very like very like 
20 —sfretful fearful 
55 lust but 
60 «in of 
84 howsoever howsomever : 
104 yes yes 
129 desires desire 
132 look you omitted 
161 swear swear by his sword 
. 179 this do 
99 help helps 
73 ‘three threescore 
85 very well well 
215 will not 
307. nonor nor 
318 of me (Qs) on me 
360 mows mouths 
384 so then 
417 my omitted 
418 thy why, thy 
424 French friendly 
435 was no sallets were no sallets 
440 tale talk 
441 where 
496 who, o who. 
518 abstracts 
524 should 
535 dozen or sixteen lines 
552 toHecuba 
583 scullion (scalion Q,) 
595 be the 
83 of us all omitted 
107 your honesty you | 
128 heaven and earth earth and heaven 
129 all omitted 
137 go | 
145 _—your ignorance 
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Wormwood, wormwood F; 
O wormwood, wormwood 
once a widow ever 

I be a wife 

protests 

pox (a pox Q:) 
confederate 

can fret me 

daggers 

mother, mother, mother F; 
mother, mother Q,; 

and so 

sandal 


let me see F; 

let me see it Q: 
chamber 

as thus 
something in me 


now 


a touch, a touch 
hour of 
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our 
did I 
munching mallico Q; 


it 
omitted 
That’s wormwood. 


once I be a widow ever 
I be a wife 

doth protest 

omitted 

considerate 

fret me not 

dagger 

omitted 


so 

sendall 
learded all 
ground 
worlds 

pray you love 
was as 

flaxen 
omitted 

lauds 


It is to be noted that in some of these cases Q2 has omitted 
words or groups of words that are found in both F; and Q,. 
A few other such cases are worthy of more particular atten- 
tion. 


3 your 
132 miching malicho F, 
myching mallico 
132 that 
176 
218 
225 
247 
250 
362 
386 
5 
52 
26 
36 larded 
37s grave 
134 world 
172-3 pray love 
191 as 
192 all flaxen 
196 I pray God 
178 tunes 
97 quillets quillites 
112 that which 
179 omitted 
202 omitted 
256 in me something 
212 — omitted 
| 
L 307 hour’s 
308 thy hand my hand 
t 318 thy union the onixe 
393 body bodies 
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In II II 321-2, F; reads, the clown shall make those laugh 
whose lungs are tickled a’ the sere. Here Q; reads, the clown 
shall make them laugh that are tickled im the lungs. Qs: has 
nothing of this. 

In II II 498, F,; reads That’s good, ‘mobled”® queen is good. 
Q: reads mobled queen is good’ faith, very good. Of all this 
Q: has nothing. 

In III II 110, F, reads, J mean upon your lap. Q, has 
simply upon your lap. But Q, has nothing here, omitting not 
only this speech of Hamlet but also the succeeding reply of 
Ophelia Ay, my lord.” 

In III II 260 F; reads What, frighted with false firel Qi 
has the same, except that it reads fires. ‘This whole speech of 
Hamlet is omitted from Q.. 

In IV V 93, F; reads, Alack, what noise is this? Here Qi 
has How now, what noise is this? But Q:2 has nothing to cor- 
respond with this speech.® 

In IV VII 163, F; reads How now, sweet queen! Here Qi 
reads How now, Gertred! Q: has nothing corresponding with 
these words. 

These omissions from Qz, none of which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the context (although in some cases disturbing the 
metre), may be easily explained as errors of the copyist or 
compositor; but the presence of the words in Q; (in agree- 
ment with F,) raises the question Where do they come from? 
Where did Q, get them? Certainly not from Q:; they are not 
there. 

These cases, together with those given above (p. 795), in 
which Q, agrees with F; against Qe, surely present a serious 
obstacle to the acceptance of the theory that Q, is derived 
from Q: (or its original). The simplest explanation of them 
would be that the copy from which F, was made was defective 
in these places, and that accordingly the editors of F: 


inobled 

7 This is omitted from Q,, which in this case agrees with F; in the addi- 
tion, and with Q; in the omission. 

* In F, this speech is given to the Queen, in Q, to the King. 
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emended their copy by the use of Q;. But there are several 
considerations strongly against this theory of the emendation 
of F, by Q,. 

In the first place, there are passages in F, evidently wrong, 
in which both Q; and Q: have the right reading; the editors 
of F, in these cases did not use Q; to emend their text.® 

In the second place, although this theory might account for 
the words and phrases omitted from Qz, it will not account 
for the numerous cases of variation between F, and Qz in 
which Q, agrees with F;, where the readings are equally, or 
almost equally, good. An examination of the list given above 
(p. 795) will show this plainly. To these cases may be added 
the cases of variation between Q, and F; where the readings 
are equally good; in such cases no one considers the readings 
of F; as emendations of the readings of Qe. 

In the third place, some of the correspondences between Qi 
and F, (in which Qs differs) are of such a nature as to put 
emendation, in their case, out of the question. I refer to such 
cases as the following: 


I 68 
29 
119 


In the fourth place, F; has several passages, some of them 
long, that are found in neither Q: nor Qe,—III II 238-268, 


® For example, I, IV, 42; II II 418; V IT 236. 


| Q 
my mine 
know it know’t 
ae you'll you will 
4 132 Vl I will 
: 56 t’other the’ other 
56 you ye 
: 439 in it in’t 
448 the th’ 
; 128, 129 he ’a 
139 you'll you will 
4q 255 he ’a 
125 where’s where is 
j 186, 7 he ’a 
84 he ’a 
4 160, 162 he ’a 
i 235 mine my 
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II II 333-358, V II 68-80. These passages are too long to 
have their omission accounted for by error of copyist or com- 
positor; their presence in F, can be accounted for only on 
the assumption that F; used a source independent of Q: and 
Q:. Now, if F; in these cases used a source independent of 
Q:, it is a fair inference that it used the same source in those 
cases in which its readings differ from Q». 

As the case stands, it is impossible to prove that the editors 
of F,; used Q; for mending their text; for it is always possible 
to assume that these variations from Qe» were taken from the 
same source as these long passages that are not found in 
Qe or Qi. 

We come now to the important and interesting question of 
the source of these readings of Q; that agree with F; against 
Q:. I have shown above that it is not at all probable that 
the agreement in these cases between Q, and F; arises from 
emendation of F; by Q;, and have shown that in other cases 
F, must have a source other than Qe, which may be the source 
also of the readings that agree with Q, but differ from Q:. 
It is not possible that these readings of Q, have their source 
in Q:, for they are not there, and, moreover, that edition was 
not in existence at the time of the publication of Q:. The 
natural inference, then, is that these readings of Q; come 
from the same source as those that agree with them in F, or 
from a source in some way related to the source of F, and 
different from that of Qs. In other words, the source of Qi 
is independent of Q2 and is in some way related to the source of 
F,. This gives, then, to Q; an independence hitherto unrecog- 
nized, and strengthens in a high degree the authenticity of 
Q:, adding very materially to the arguments for its authenti- 
city that I have advanced in the introduction to my edition 
of the First Quarto.” 

But the value of Q,, its authenticity, is further strength- 
ened by the various readings from it that have been adopted 
by editors, and by the emendations that have been made or 
proposed on the basis of its readings. I purpose now to 


10 The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, pp. 19-36. 
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exhibit these in some detail. I begin with those that occur in 
editions prior to 1825, the date of the publication of the first 
facsimile of Q;." It is not at all probable that any of these 
readings originated from Q,; they are in some cases, no doubt, 
printer’s errors; in some cases they are the editors’ emenda- 
tions, generally introduced without comment. 


READINGS FROM THE FIRST QUARTO IN EDITIONS BEFORE 1825. 


I WW 242 
I 67 
I v 19 
I V 116 
I Vv 140 
I Vv 143 
194 
Ir I 202 
Ir I 513 
565 


warn’t Qq. 
warrant you Ff. 
warrant Q,, Johnson and Steevens 


bear’t Qq. Ff. 
bear it Qi, Johnson and Steevens, Variorum 1821. 


an end Qq. Ff. 
on end Q;, Pope, Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson 


and Qa. 
bird Ff. 
boy Qi, Pope 


O’er master’t Qq. Ff. 
o’ermaster it Q,, Theobald, Warburton, Johnson, 
Johnson and Steevens, Variorum 1821 


we will Qq Ff 
Omitted Qi, Pope, Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson 


that you read Qq. 
that you mean Ff. 
you read Q,, Rowe. 


shall grow old Qq. 

should be old Ff. 

shall be old 

shall be as old Rowe, Pope, Johnson. 
shall be but as old, Hanmer. 


where Qq. Ff. 
if Q:, Pope, Hanmer. 


am I a coward Qaq. Ff. 
I am a coward Q, 


"1 First Quarto of Hamlet, p. 6. 
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IV 


IV 


Il 


vil 


122 


246 


265 


246 


105 


25 
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The Cambridge editors cite from the Warburton 
Ms. the reading I am a coward. 


The Qa. Ff. 

This Q,, Johnson 

courtier’s, soldier’s scholar’s Qaq. Ff. 

courtier, scholar, soldier Q; 

courtier’s, scholar’s soldier’s Hanmer, Blair (1795) 
within’s Qa. Ff. 

within these Q:, Pope, Hanmer, Johnson 


mistake your husbands Qq. 

mistake husbands Ff. 

must take your husband Q, 

must take vour husbands Pope. 

Johnson has the Qq. reading in his text, but says in a 
note. “Read, So you must take your husbands; 
that is, for better for worse.” 


strooken Q,Q;, stroken Q,Q; 
strucken Ff. Qs 
stricken Q,, Hanmer 


you make Qq Ff. 
would you make Q, 
you would make Johnson 


Alas! he’s mad Qq. Ff. 

Omitted Qu 

Seymour, Remarks upon the Plays of Shakespeare, 
London, 1805, says, “This is interpolated or an 
ejaculation of the actor.”’ 


but Qq. Ff. 
Omitted Q, Pope, Hanmer. 


and tell Ff. 
to tell Hanmer. 


These readings, some of which are the editor’s emenda- 
tions, are not of much importance, but they contribute 
some support to the authenticity of Q:. When an editor 
of a text makes an emendation that is afterwards found 
to be supported by a version of that text unknown to him, 
it is generally held that his emendation has received ample 
justification; and the text that supports his emendation 
certainly receives, in such a case, some support to its value 
and authenticity. 


* 
It 594 
mrs #451 
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READINGS FROM THE FIRST QUARTO IN EDITIONS 
LATER THAN 1825. 


I pass now to consider the readings of Q, that have been 
adopted or proposed by editors since 1825. In some cases 
the exact readings of Q; have not been adopted, but the 
readings adopted or the emendations made (or proposed) 
have been based upon readings of Q. 

I I 66 hath he gone by our watch Qaq. Ff. 
he passed through our watch Q; 
Staunton has adopted the reading of Q: with the fol- 
lowing remark: “The reading of the earliest quarto, 
and presenting a finer imagination than that of the 
subsequent editions, which have -‘hath he gone by 
our watch.’ ” 
I I 96 unimproved Qq. Ff. 
inapproved 
Singer in his second edition (1856) has the reading of 
Q:. His note reads as follows: ‘Thus the first quarto. 
The folio has, of unimproved mettle hot and full. The 
reading of the quarto seems preferable, as the idea 
excited by Young Fortinbras is of one animated by 
courage at full heat, but at present untried,—the 
ardour of inexperience.” Keightly (1879) also accepts 
this reading, with no comment. 
I I 161 dare stir Qq. 
can walk Ff. 
dare walk Q, 
Keightly adopts the reading of Q:, which might easily 
be derived from a combination of the readings of Qq. 
and Ff. Rowe has, dares walk. 
I I 161 planets strike Qq. Ff. 
planet strikes (misprinted frikes) Qi 
Elze adopts the Q, reading with a reference to his Notes 
on Elizabethan Dramatists (Halle 1880), p. 82, where 
he says: “I have no doubt that the text of Q A [Qi] 
‘no planet frikes’ shows us the right way and that we 
should read —no planet strikes.” 


> 
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I II 38 delated Qq. 


dilated Ff. 

related Q:. 
Singer in his first edition (1826) adopts the Q, reading. 
“T have not scrupled to read related, upon the authority 
of the first quarto, as more intelligible [than Ff].”’ 
In later editions Singer reads dilated, but quotes Q. 


I II 105-6 Teoreason most absurd, whose common theme 


Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried 

From the first corse till he that died to-day, 

‘This must be so.’ Qq. Ff. 

And in reason’s common course most certain 

None lives on earth but he is born to die. Qu. 

VanDam and Stoffel"® would insert the second line 
of the Q, reading between the second and third lines 
of Qq. Ff., reading, 


To reason most absurd, whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 
‘None lives on earth but he is born to die.’ 
From the first corse till he that died to day 
This must be so. 


This may be considered a rather violent procedure, but 
it avoids the bathos of the accepted text, which, after 
the strong expressions of the two lines, 


To reason most absurd, wbose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 


comes down to the flat 


This must be so. 


I I 183 Or ever I had Qq. 


Ere I had ever Ff. 

Ere ever I had Q, 
The reading of Q, is adopted by Collier, Singer (2d ed) 
Elze, Staunton, Keightly. It is easily derived from a 
combination of Qq. and Ff. 


12 William Shakespeare, Prosody and Text, Leyden, 1900, p. 420. 
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I II 184 My father Qq. Ff. 
O my father, my father Q; 
Elze reads: My father, my father. “Apart from the 
interjection O, QA exhibits no doubt the authentic 
reading.” 
I II 216 it head Qs Fi Fe 
its head Qs Qs Fs Fa 
his head Q,. 
Staunton reads as Q;, with the remark, “From the 
quarto of 1603” 
II 230 What look’d he Qq. 
What, look’d he Ff. 
How look’d he, Qi 
Staunton adopts Q:, “Thus the earliest quarto.” 
II 242 warn’t Qq. 
warrant you Ff. 
warrant Q,. 
Modern editors adopt the reading of Qi, generally 
without comment (Cambridge and Furness quote 
Q:); some suggest that the word is to be pronounced 
as indicated by the spelling of the quartos.¥ The reading 
of Q; was adopted by Steevens; see above, p. 801. 
II 252 duty Qq. Ff. 
duties Q, 
The reading of Q; is adopted by White, and Hudson. 
White considers the other reading (dutie Q:Fi) a 
typographical error. “I think it of little or no im- 
portance that the 4* of 1603 has, ‘Our duties.’ ” 
III 67 bear’t Qq. Ff. 
bear it Qi 
The reading of Q: is found in Caldecott (1832) as well 
as in the editions noted above, p. 801. 
IV 74 draw Qq. Ff. 
drive 
W. S. Walker, in A Critical Examination of the Text 
of Shakespeare (1860), Vol. III, p. 262, has the following 


18 Furness, Clarendon Press. 
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note: “Draw is wrong. Drive?” He does not mention 
the reading of 
I V I whether Q: Qs; Q Qs 
where Ff. 
whither Q: Qe 
The reading of Q; is adopted by Cambridge, and 
Furness; the former gives the reading of Q,; the latter 
cites only Qs. 
I V 19 anend Qq. Ff. 
on end Q; 
In addition to the 18th century editors mentioned 
above," the following adopt the reading of Q,; Caldecott, 
Dyce II, Hudson. 
I V 27 Murder most foul, as in the best it is Qq. Ff. 
Yea, murder in the highest degree, as in the least 
’tis bad Qu 
The Q; reading is adopted by Tschischwitz. 
I V_ 140 O’ermaster’t Qq.Ff. 
O’re master it Q,. 
Knight adopts the reading of Qu, in addition to the 
editors before 1825, noted above." 
II II 513 Look Qq. Ff. 
Look, my lord Q; 
Elze keeps the former reading, with the following note: 
“The address my Lord is so suitable in the mouth of 
Polonius, that I almost think it should be inserted in 
the text; it is one of those cases where QA offers a 
. remarkably superior reading.” 
II II 514 in’s Qq. Ff. 
in his Q, 
The Q; reading is adopted by Knight, and Keightly. 
III I 133 in’s Qq. Ff. 
in his Qi, Keightly. 
III I 151  courtier’s soldier’s scholar’s Qq. Ff. 
courtier, scholar, soldier Q: 


See above, p. 801. 
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We have noted above that Hanmer emended the 
text to follow the order of Q:; this order is adopted by 
Singer II, Collier II, Staunton, White, Keightly, Hudson, 
Furness. Furness’s note illustrates admirably the 
attitude of editors toward Q, “All edd. who notice 
this line justify the reading of Q,, even while following 
the Qq Ff. in their text.’® Good examples of this 
uncritical conservatism are Clarendon Press, Cambridge, 
Gollancz. 
II 31 gait of Christian, pagan, nor man Qq. 

gait of Christian, pagan or Norman Ff. 

gait of Christian, pagan, nor Turk Q, 
The reading of Q; is manifestly the best of the three, 
yet it has been adopted by only three editors, White, 
Elze, and Hudson (1879). White follows Q, except 
that he reads or. His note on the passage should be 
compared with that of Furness on III I 151. “The 
folio ‘Christian Pagan or Norman,’ which is absurd, and 
which is plainly the result of an attempt to correct the 
more absurd reading found in the 4% of 1604. ‘Chris- 
tian pagan nor Man’,— as if Christians and pagans 
were not men! Yet this reading has been hitherto 
retained. The 4° of 1603 gives the very appropriate 
word in the text. The distinction, Christian, Turk, and 
pagan was not uncommon. See, for instance, the quota- 
tion from Howell in Richardson’s Dictionary in ». 
‘pagan.’ 
Elze in his note on the passage says, “In my conviction 
there cannot be the least doubt that QA presents the 
true and authentic reading.” 
II 112 country Qq. Ff. 
contrary 
Peabody (1836) adopts the inferior reading Q,, noting 
its source and giving the reading of Qe and F;. 
II 179 husband dead Qq. Ff. 

lord that’s dead Q; 


45 See above, p. 802. 
% Cf. Hunter, Illustrations of Shakespeare I, 244. 
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Staunton adopts the reading of Q; with the following 
note: “So the quarto of 1603: the other editions have, 
—“‘my husband dead.” 
II 246 so you mistake your husbands Qq. 

so you mistake husbands Ff. 

so you must take your husband Q; 
Most modern editors adopt Pope’se mendation,! which 
is supported by the reading of Q:. White adopts the 
reading of Q;. In his note he says: “The correction 
was made by Theobald, whose conjecture was con- 
firmed by the discovery of the 4” of 1603. The 
s of the folio is the mere superfluity, so often in- 
dicated in these notes.” White is mistaken in giving 
Theobald credit for the conjecture. Theobald in Shake- 
speare Restored (1726),'* approves Pope’s emendation, 
but in his first edition (1733) he reads so you mistake 
your husbands. Furness, who does not cite Q,, follows 
Pope; he says, “The majority of notes on this passage 
are in favor of the reading of the Qq. Ff. Those edd. 
who have followed the reading of Q, have been apparently 
so firmly fixed in their belief in the excellence of that 
text in this passage, that they have not thought it worth 
while to vindicate it.” The fact seems to be that these 
editors, like Furness, follow Pope’s emendation, not 
the reading of Q;, which is certainly better than Pope’s. 
II 265 strooken Qs stroken Qs Qs 

strucken Ff. Qs 

stricken Qi 
The reading of Q; is adopted by (Hanmer)"* Collier, 
Elze, White, Globe, Clarendon, Cambridge, Gollancz, 
and others. 
II 362 you cannot Qq. Ff. 

yet you cannot Q; 


7 See above, p. 802. 
18 Shakespeare Restored, p. 90. Cf. the note in his first edition. 
19 See above, p. 802. 
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The Q; reading is adopted by Globe, Clarendon, Cam- 
bridge, Herford, Gollancz, often without comment or 
citation of Qi. 
III 90 th’ Ff. 
the Q:, Cambridge, Furness, Gollancz, Dowden, all 
without comment. 
II 17 like an apple Qq. 
like an ape Ff. 
as an ape doth nuts Q:. 
The reading of Q, is adopted without change by Hudson, 
and Neilson; the following adopt it with the change of 
as to like (QqFf.); Collier II, Singer II, Staunton, 
Cowden-Clarke, Keightly, Furness (who does not notice 
that Q, reads as). 
III 28 and eat Qq. (Qs Qs Qe omit and) 
and a beggar eat Q: 
Ff omit about three lines here. 
Elze (1882) adopts the reading of Qi, with the following 
note: “I cannot help thinking that QA here exhibits 
the authentic text, inasmuch as it seems obvious that 
the fish that fed of the worm which ate of a king should 
distinctly be stated to have been eaten by a beggar; 
otherwise Hamlet could hardly proceed to say that 
his words were meant to show ‘how a king may goe a 
progress through the guts of a beggar.’ The words ‘a 
beggar’ were left out afterwards by a mistake of either 
the copyist or compositor.” Elze had proposed this 
emendation in The Athenaeum, June 1881, p. 783. 
He seems to be the only editor that has adopted it.” 
The Cambridge editors note Elze’s reading, but do 
not mention Q;. The reluctance of editors to adopt 
this reading is another sign of their attitude towards 
the readings of Q:. 
IV V 179 you may Qq. 
0, you must Ff. 
You must Q:, Caldecott. 


* For a discussion of the passage, see my First Quarto Edition, pp. 34-5. 
When that was written I was not acquainted with Elze’s discussion. 
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IV VII 57 That I shall live and tell him to his teeth 
‘Thus didest thou’ Qq. Ff. (Qq didst Qq. omit 
shall.) 

That I shall live to tell him thus he dies Q; 
The reading of Q; thus he dies suggests that the reading 
of Qq. Ff. should be emended to read thus diest thou. 
This was noted by Staunton (1860), who, while retain- 
ing the reading of Ff. in his text, remarks in a note: 
“The reading of the 1903 quarto is “That I shall live 
to tell him thus he dies’, which by some may be thought 
superior. Marshall, A Study of Hamlet, 1875, p. 83, 
foot-note, says “The Quarto 1603 reads—‘That I shall 
live to tell him, thus he dies,” which suggests that we 
might read here ‘Thus diest thou’; but all the other 
quartos and folios concur in reading ‘didst’ and ‘did- 
dest’”’. What can be clearer than the fact that the 
readings of Qq. Ff. are misprints of diest? 

V I 169 twenty three years Qq. 
three and twenty years Ff. 
this dozen years Q, 

Halliwell (Folio Ed., 1865) reads a dozen years. Ina 
note he says, “I have ventured to alter the text here 
by the aid of ed. 1603, in order to avoid a chronological 
difficulty.” 

It has seemed worth while thus to bring together the 
readings of editors taken from or based upon the First Quarto, 
in order to show the whole extent to which that quarto has 
contributed to the modern editing of Hamlet. From a 
study of any single*edition of the play one is bound to get 
but a faint impression of the total amount of this contribu- 
tion. An instance here and there of improvement by means 
of Q; may seem to have but little bearing upon the question 
of the authenticity of that quarto, but the cumulative 
effect of such a collection as that here presented must 
surely be to contribute strong testimony to its value and 
its authenticity. 
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Some of the notes quoted above show very plainly that 
the low esteem in which Q; is held has resulted in a strangely 
uncritical procedure in the treatment of its readings, and 
a blind conservatism in holding to readings manifestly 
wrong or inferior. 


OTHER READINGS AND EMENDATIONS WHOSE 
ADOPTION IS PROPOSED. 


In view of the important aid that the First Quarto has 
already contributed to the editing of Hamlet, is it not 
probable that it may have still further aid to offer by furnish- 
ing readings superior to those commonly accepted, and by 
throwing still further light upon obscure and corrupt pas- 
sages? I am confident that it can; and proceed now to 
consider some cases in which I think its readings should 
be adopted, and some others in which its readings furnish a 
basis for emendations that it may be well to adopt. 

I I 83 emulate Qq. Ff. 
emulous Q, 
Shakespeare does not use emulate elsewhere as an 
adjective; he uses emulous several times. The Oxford 
Dictionary records no other use of emulate as an ad- 
jective. It seems probable, then, that emulate of the 
Qq. and Ff. is a misprint, which should be corrected 
by the reading of Q; emulous. 
I IL 63 King Take thy fair hour Laertes; time be thine, 
And thy best graces spend it at thy will. 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son Qq. Ff. 
Q: reads: 
King With all our heart: Leartes, fare thee well. 
Lear. I in all love and duty take my leave [Exit. 
King And now, princely son Hamlet 
The Q; version gives to Laertes an exit speech and a 
stage direction for his exit. Perhaps it would be too 
violent a change to insert this exit speech of Laertes, 
as suggested by VanDam and Stoffel”! (with other 


"1 William Shakespeare, Prosody and Text, pp. 419-20. 
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changes), but surely there is no reason why we should 
not adopt the anonymous conjecture cited by Cambridge 
and Furness, and insert the stage direction, Exit Laertes, 
which is supported by Q:. Single lines have in other 
places dropped out of Q2 and Fj, and it is highly prob- 
able that one has been lost here; it is easily restored 
from Q. 


I III 116-7 Pol. I do know 


When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul. 

Lends the tongue vows Qq. 
The Ff have gives for lends 
Q: reads, how prodigal the tongue lends the heart vows. 
This reading, not noticed by editors, is certainly better 
than that of Qq.Ff. Polonius is warning Ophelia not to 
put faith in Hamlet’s vows; they are false vows, the vows 
of a seducer; they come from the tongue, not from the 
heart. Now surely the order of words in Q, expresses 
this thought better than that in Qq.Ff. The tongue lends 
the heart vows (Q:) i.e., they are tongue vows, not heart 
vows. The other reading, the soul lends the tongue vows 
(Qq.) says that they are heart vows, to which the tongue 
gives (lends) expression. Surely that is not what 
Polonius intended to say.” Such transposition of words 
as that found in the readings of Qq. Ff. occurs now and 
then in all the plays. 


I IV 86 Isay, away! Go on, I’ll follow thee, 


I 


This is the reading of Qp. Ff. 
Q, changes the order of the first three words, reading, 
Away, I say. This is certainly more natural, more dra- 
matic; it is probably the original reading, the words of 
which have been transposed in Qq. Ff. by typographical 
error. Cf I III, 116-7 above. 
V 11. confined to fast in fires Qq.Ff. 
confined in flaming fire Q, 


= Cf. Q,, III, IV, 89-90. Alas’ it is the weakness of the brain, 


Which makes thy tongue to blazon thy heart’s 
grief. 


of 
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For an account of the various conjectures and emenda- 
tions proposed (in which no mention is made of the 
reading of Q,:) see Cambridge and Furness. The con- 
jecture of Heath and Johnson (also Collier’s Ms.) to 
lasting suggests how the corruption of the original read- 
ing (that of Q,) may have taken place. 

I V 23 If thou didst ever thy dear father love Qq.Ff. 

If ever thou didst thy dear father love Q, 
Compare with the passage I, II, 183 ever I had seen 
Qq.Q:, I had ever seen Ff. and III II 218 ever I be Qq.Q; Ff. 
From these passages it will be seen that the reading of 
Q: under discussion gains full support. Editors should 
be free in this case, as in the case of I III, 183, to choose 
either word order. Cf. Furness, Cambridge. 

I V_ 55-57 So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 
Will sate™ itself in a celestial bed, 
And prey on garbage Qq.Ff. 

Q; agrees with Ff in the first and third lines; for the 
second line it has Would fate itself from a celestial bed, 
where fate is obviously a misprint for sate (Cf. Ff.). In 
this line it will be noted that Q, reads from a celestial bed. 
This variation, from for in, has not been noticed by any 
editor. Tschischwitz, who adopts the reading of Qq 
(sort for sate) has the following note, ‘“‘Offenbar giebt die 
Lesart der Qof. (sort) einen guten Sinn, auch ohne das 
fiir “in” “from” gelesen wird;” but he does not notice that 
from is the reading of Q:. Concerning sate he says, “Sate 
itself lasst sich mit prey on garbage auch physiologisch 
gar nicht rechtfertigen.”** This last remark means that 
lust cannot sate itself in a celestial bed and then prey on 
garbage. This certainly states very well the objection 
to the generally accepted reading, im a celestial bed, 
if it does not point out the impossibility of accepting that 
reading. But the reading of Q, “from a celestial bed,” 

but Qa. 

sort Qq. 

Cf. Furness’s note. 
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I 


removes all difficulty and gives an intelligible meaning to 
the passage; lust though to a radiant angel linkt will sate 
itself from (away from, apart from, out of) a celestial 
bed, and prey on garbage. Can there be any doubt that 
we should adopt here the reading of Q, and read will sate 
itself from a celestial bed? 
V 98 from the table of my memory Qq Ff. 
from the tables of my memory Q,; 
The reading tables is to be preferred to table; compare 
I V 107 My tables—meet it is I set it down. Schmidt’s 
Shakespeare Lexicon shows that Shakespeare almost 
always uses the plural. 
V 99 all trivial fond records Qq. Ff. 
all trivial fond conceits Q, 
The reading of Q,, conceits, certainly accords better with 
the context, trivial fond. 
V 118 Ham. O wonderful Qq. Ff." 
Ham. O wonderful, wonderful Q; 
The repetition of Q: seems more natural, and is more 
dramatic. 
V 141 And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers,?” 
Give me one poor request. Qq. Ff. 
For the second line, Q; has As you are friends, scholars 
and gentlemen. The reading of Q:, gentlemen, is more 
consonant with friends, scholars, although, of course, it 
may be contended that scholars is for Horatio and soldiers 
for Marcellus; the term gentlemen is applied to both in 
I V 183. The line of Q: scans better than the other, in 
which we must make soldiers a word of three syllables, 
a practice generally avoided by Shakespeare in the 
period of the writing of Hamlet. These considerations, 
however, are probably not weighty enough to warrant 
a change to the reading of Q:. 


Hora Qs Qs, wonderfuli 
Punctuation as in Q:: 


q 
I 
I 
bi 
} 
Ba I 
4 
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II II 151 ([Polonius has explained the cause of Hamlet’s 
madness] 
King Do you think this? 
Queen — It may be, very like?’ 
Pol. Hath there been such a time, I’d** fain 
know that, 
That I have positively said “’tis so,’ 
When it proved otherwise? 
The first line in Ff. Qs reads 
King. Do you think ’tis this? 
In the corresponding speech in Q, we have 
King Think you ’tis so? 
It seems very probable that ’tis so was the original 
reading; for its use here gives al] the more force to 
Polonius’ words, That I have positively said “tis so.’ If 
’tis so was the original reading, the change to tis thus 
would be a natural one, and this reading could easily 
be corrupted to ’tis this. This is one of several cases in 
which the readings of Qq. and Ff. are less effective, less 
dramatic than the readings of Q,. 
II IL 318-19 the lover shall not sigh*® gratis Qq. Ff. 
the lover shall sigh gratis Q, 
The reading of Qq.Ff. naturally means that the lover 
shall not sigh without applause or some other mark of 
approval, or, perhaps, it means that the sighs of the 
lover will bring him the favor of the beloved, help him 
to win her. In this interpretation of shall not sigh gratis, 
gratis is taken in its ordinary meaning; but the word, in 
Elizabethan English, has another meaning, namely, 
“without cause,” “without occasion.” If we take this 
meaning, then the reading of Q, shall sigh gratis becomes 
intelligible, meaning, “‘the lover shall sigh without cause, 
27 likely, Ff, Qs. 
would 
sing QuQs. 
*” For examples, see N. E. D. Cf. First Quarto Edition, p. 118, note to 
II II 284. For other examples, see Fitzedward Hall, Recent Exemplifica- 
tion of False Philology, p. 80. 
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without occasion, shall have freedom to sigh all he likes,” 
Now this is certainly in accord with the context, which 
throughout emphasizes the thought that the actors shall 
have perfect freedom to play their parts; the knight 
shall use foil and target (the lover shall sigh without 
occasion); the humorous man shall end his part in 
peace; the clown shall make laugh those that will laugh 
at anything, and the lady shall be free to say anything 
in her part, however indecent. If we read with Qq.Ff. 
“shall not sigh gratis,” we introduce something not in 
accord with the other expressions. Surely the reading of 
Q: gives a meaning not only more in accord with the 
context, but also in itself more significant and more to 
the point. 
II 445 It is not so;* it begins with ‘Pyrrhus’ Qq.Ff. 

No, ’tis not so; it begins with ‘Pyrrhus,’ O, I 

have it. Q: 

The reading of Q,, is more natural and much more 
dramatic than that of Qq. Ff., and is worthy of adoption. 
II 514 Prethee, no more Qq. 

Pray you, no more Ff. 

No more, good heart, no more Q, 
The reading of Q,; has in it a fine touch of feeling, 
wanting in the others, and in accord with the earlier 
part of the speech, “Look whether he has not turned his 
colour and has tears in’s eyes.” 
I 132 Let the doors be shut upon him Qq.Ff. 

For God’s sake, let the doors be shut on him Q, 
The additional words in Q; give a touch of feeling and 
passion in accord with the tone of the passage, and 
particularly so if we assume (as many do) that the 
speech is intended for the ears of Polonius. 
II 32 die two months ago, and not forgotten yet? 

Qq. Ff. 
two months dead, and not forgotten yet? Q, 


"tis not so QQs, 'tis not 


iq 
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The reading of Q: has a directness and terseness wanting 
in the other; it is more dramatic. 
III 20 Not where he eats, but where he is eaten Qq. 
Ff.. 
Not where he is eating, but where he is eaten 


The closer parallelism of the Q: reading, is eating— 
is eaten, heightens the antithesis; it is no doubt the 
original reading. 

III 21 are e’vn at him Qaq. Ff. 

are even now at him Q, 
Perhaps the omission of e’en in Pope and Hanmer is 
simply a typographical error, but it looks as if it were 
intended to avoid the rather unidiomatic, are e’en at 
him. Q, points the right way to improvement of the 
passage; its reading should be adopted. 

IV V_ 193 He is gone, he is gone Qq. Ff. 

He is dead, he is gone Q, 
The reading of Q; seems better. 
V II 390 to have proved Qq. Ff. 
to’ a prov’d Q, 
The context differs, but it requires in each case the 
reading of Q:. 

The changes from the commonly accepted text proposed 
above, on the basis of the readings of the First Quarto, will 
not appeal with equal force to all Hamlet scholars. The 
most important of them involve the change of but a single 
word; others involve the addition of several words or of a 
whole line. In cases of the latter sort, it will very naturally 
be felt that too little is gained to warrant so great a departure 
from the readings of Qq. and Ff. Yet even in these cases it 
will, I believe, be generally admitted that the reading of Q, 
is the better reading. The important point, however, is 
that these readings, taken together with those already 
adopted by editors, show conclusively that the text of Q, 
is an authentic text, and that it is entitled to far more con- 
sideration than most editors have hitherto accorded to it. 
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I wish now, if possible, to deepen this impression by adduc- 
ing from Q, a series of readings as good as the corresponding 
readings of the Qq. and Ff. Perhaps a few of them will 
appear to some readers to be better. 


Ff. 
I I 6 watch hour 
I I 13 partners rivals 
I I 30 _ sit down, I pray sit down awhile 
I I 36 yonder yond (yon F,;F,) same 
I I 39 tolling beating 
I I 40 see look 
I I 43 horors® harrows 
I I 80 our late king our last king 
I I 126 But, lo, behold! see where But soft, behold! lo where 
I I i48 faded started 
I x 31 shrill crowing shrill sounding 
I I 38 doshow allow 
I I 81 — distracted haviour dejected haviour 
I II 90 dead, lost his lost, lost his* 
I Il 161 or I much forget or I do forget 
I II 185  whyinmymind’seye in my mind’s eye 
I II 195 wonder (Q 1676) marvel 
I Il 244 if though 
I IV 50 burst op’t 
I IV 89 come 
I V 39 heart (Q 1676 Q1703) life 
I V 63 through the porches in the porches 
I V 65  posteth courses 
I V 75 deprived dispatch’d 
I V 99% yes ay 
I V 101 noted copied 
I V 126 to tell you this to tell us this 
I V 129 lead point 
I V_ 129,130 desires desire™ 
I V 158 upon this sword upon my sword 
I V 187 want lack 
II I 60 _ house of lightness house of sale 
I I 66 out forth 


® See First Quarto Edition, p. 117, note to I I 35. 
* Cf. Johnson’s note, “I do not admire the repetition, but it has so much 
of our author’s manner, that I find no temptation to recede from the old 


* Ff, have singular in 1. 130, but plural in 1. 129. 
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*® Note that this reading confirms that of Qq. 
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right welcome 
boarded 

a’ Monday last 
you say true 
godly ballet® 


What, my old friend’ 
his (Qe) 

or else 

For if the gods 

had seen 

changed 

far better 


522,524 deserts 


524 


531 
598 
80 
115 
123 
135 
161 
1 
45 


28 
32 
34 


% Qq. omit my. 


37 Ff. omit much. 


Ff. omit with. 


then who should 


can you not play 
such men 

passenger 

scope 

crimes 

to thy dowry 

to ’a seen 

this speech 

saw the air thus with 
your hands 

there be fellows 

you would ’a thought 
abhominable 


Well, my lord 

let 

that Qq, his Ff. 
denied 

soul 

so sure 

that 

hath used 

cause 

most welcome 
coted 

o’ Monday morning 
you say right 

pious chanson Qq. 
Pons Chanson F 
Pans Chanson 
O, my old® friend 
this 


or 
But if the gods 

did see 

turned 

much*’ better 
desert 

and who shall Qq. 
and who should Ff. 


for thy dowry 

t’ have seen 

the speech 

saw the air too much 
with®® your hand 

there be players 

I have thought 
abhominably 
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I 73 lord, I will 
| II I 73 bid 
a II II 78 that 
II I 109 deny 
II It 44 © life 
II II 47 s0 well 
48 but 
I II 48 had wont 
Fa II II 49 depth 
II II 85 
II II 315 
3 II II 383 
II II 383 
II 414 
| 
II 417 
II 449 
II 494 
II 506 
II 506 
II 513 
Il = 
| 
II can you play , 
II such spirits 
I traveller 
I proof 
I things 
I 
I 
Il 
i 
Ii | 
i 
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let not your clown speak 
more than is set down 


enact there 

these players 

Jesus 

by my faith 

With ho, with ho 

these players 

be not afeared to show, 
he’ll not be afeard 

a posy for a ring 

If she should break now 
tedious time 

bane*® (QsF,) 

not us (Q 1676, Q 1703) 
lights ho 

then let 

and if 

zounds 

heart 

weary days 

Ay, a rat 

How! Kill a king? 

in the habit 

by a sponge 

company 

are but variable services 
hath eaten 

tell 

another man 

and his staff 

mountain snow 

true lovers showers 

and a maid ; 

The young man rose 
Away 

when they come 

if 
doth wall a King 
I pray, love 


® Rowe, Pope, Hanmer. 
true love Qq. 


let those that play your 
clowns speak no more 
than is set down for them 
enact 

the players 

O heavens 

by ’r lady 

For O, for O 

the players 

be not you ashamed to 
show, he’ll not shame 
the posy of a ring 

if she should break it now 
tedious day 


sickly days 
How now, a rat 
As kill a king? 
in his habit 

of a sponge 


. convocation 


is but variable service 
hath eat (omitied Ff.) 
show 

another one 

and staff 

the mountain snow 
true-love*® showers 


doth hedge a King 
pray you, love Qq. 
pray love Ff. 
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lights, lights, lights i 
why let 
for if 
’s blood 
soul 
| | 
and I a maid q 
: Then up he rose 
Alack 
j if they come 
and 
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181 
183 


all withered 
dragg’d 
beg him (Q1676 
Q1703) 
winding sheet 
of some lawyer 
seven years 
that he galls 
in the ground before he i’ the earth ere he rot 


eight year or nine year 


parlous devourer 

a whole flagon 

twenty times 

carried borne Ff. bore Qq. 

go get you 

clay loam 

stand by a while couch we awhile Qq. 
couch we aside Ff. 

fair maid sweet maid 

Forbear Hold off 

hand from off fingers from 

comst thou dost thou come Ff. Qs 
dost come Qq. 

wrong me thus use me thus 

a cat the cat 

a day his day 

predestinate providence special providence 

in terms in my terms 
I stand 
very palpable 
cup 
rub thy brows 
germane Ff 
German Q.Q:Qs 
Terman Q,Q; 
treacherous instrument 
liquor 
O God, Horatio Ff. 
O good Horatio Qq. 
proud death 
in this kingdom 
shows much amiss 
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Bink 
92 
96 
135 
137 
158-9 
rots 
162 _ eight years 
166 ’a Qa, he Ff. 
166 _—ihold keep 
167 
175 
181 
181 
188 
211 
239 
i 243 
254 
271 
283 
286 
286 
211 
238 
239 
273 
275 
280 
155 
308 
334 
336 
356 
381 
394 &g 
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Now I believe that a careful and unbiased examination of 
these readings will show plainly that it is impossible to con- 
sider the readings of Q, as corruptions of those of Qq. and Ff. 
The variations are of the same nature as the variations 
between Qq. and Ff.; they are just the kind of variations that 
are to be expected between two versions of the same text, and 
point plainly to the fact that Qq. and Ff. represent a revision 
of the version represented by Q,, and not a corruption in Q, 
of the version represented by Qe. Just as we account for the 
variations between Qq. and Ff. by assuming that Q, and F, 
represent two different versions of the text, not widely 
different, so we are to account for the variations between Q, 
and Qq. Ff. by assuming that Q, represents a third version, 
widely different from Q. and F;. There are three independent 
versions, one represented by Qe, one represented by F,, 
and one represented by Q;. We have shown above (pp. 793-8) 
that Q, has affinities with Q2, and other affinities with F;. 
All of these considerations go to prove that Q, is independent, 
that it is original, that it is authentic; that, in its way, it 
represents the essential Hamlet, just as, in their way, Q2 and 
F, represent (each in a different way) this essential Hamlet; 
and that the readings of Q; should be weighed as the readings 
of an independent version, and not as the corruptions of 
another version; that they have a value and authenticity 
peculiarly their own. 

This paper has unavoidably, here and there, touched upon 
the question of the relation of these three versions to each 
other, but no attempt is here made to solve it. The sole aim 
has been to establish firmer the authenticity of the First 
Quarto, to win for its readings the consideration they deserve, 
to break down the uncritical conservatism that has shut the 
eyes of most editors to the light that it can give. 

FRANK G. HUBBARD. 


“t See H. De Groot, Hamlet, its Textual History, Amsterdam, 1923. 
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XXXVII. PIERRE BAYLE AND HIS LITERARY 
TASTE! 


Since Desnoiresterres, Voltaire’s biographer, remarked that 
Pierre Bayle’s works had fallen into complete oblivion,? 
there has been a decided change among literary critics in 
their attitude toward this great French critic and philoso- 
pher. Not so very long ago Brunetiére in one of his char- 
acteristic essays lamented the ingratitude and injustice shown 
by posterity to the refugee of Rotterdam. In recent histories 
of French literature, a more searching and a more sympa- 
thetic appraisal of his works is to be found, and Bayle shares 
an equal place with his younger contemporary, Fontenelle. 
Due recognition is invariably rendered Bayle for his pro- 
digious scholarship, his unimpeachable logic, and his critical 
power and acumen—qualities which caused Sainte-Beuve 
to style him “le plus accompli critique qui se soit rencontré 
dans son genre,’”* and Brunetiére “un maitre des esprits.’”* 
Yet, while granting Bayle high critical and reasoning quali- 
ties, critics with only a few exceptions have regarded him as 
lacking in literary taste and appreciation and have found 
fault with his loose style and careless composition. It is the 
object of this essay to determine the extent and value of these 
criticisms and to examine Bayle’s literary characteristics. 
An attempt is made to show that literary critics have been 
too severe in completely denying Pierre Bayle a qualification 

, which he possessed in no mean degree, though it was greatly 
overshadowed by his all-absorbing passion for pure thought 
and ideas. 


1 Editions of works by Pierre Bayle used in this paper are: Cures 
diverses, La Haye, 1737, 4 vols., fol.; Dictionnaire historique et critique, 1740, 
4 vols., fol. (The Cuvres diverses will be referred to as O. D. and the Diction- 
naire as D.); Emile Gigas, Choix de la correspondance inédite de Pierre 
Bayle, Copenhague, 1890. 

® Voltaire et la société au XVIIIe siécle, 4, 29. 

* Portraits littéraires, 1, 377. 

* Etudes critiques, 5, 182. 
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Pierre Bayle’s contemporaries—Mme de la Sabliére, 
LaFontaine, Frangois Bernier, Saint-Evremond, Boileau, 
Malebranche, Dubos, Etienne Le Moyne, Denis Papin, and 
others—do not appear to have been shocked by his want of 
literary taste. It was not until the eighteenth century that 


5 LaFontaine declared Bayle to have “le got avec l’étude . . . un bon 
style et le langage sain” (Lettre 4 M. Simon de Troyes, February, 1686). 
Boileau thought him to be “marqué au bon coin” (Cf. Sayous, Litt. frang. 
a Vélranger, 1, 371 and O. D., 4,772). Saint-Evremond found him “Admir- 
able, Qui profond autant qu’agréable, Me met en état de choisir L’instruction 
ou le plaisir.” (D., 1, CXII). Mme de la Sabliére, Bayle’s “bonne amie,” 
as Bernier named her, and her intimate circle agreed that: “On ne se 
lasseroit point de lire Monsieur Bayle, de l’estimer et de luy vouloir du bien, 
quelque chose qui pust arriver”; they also found Bayle ‘‘comme le bon vin 
d’Italie: dolce picquante,” but they would even rather have him’ picquante 
dolce” (Cf. Lettres de Francois Bernier, E. Gigas, pp. 185, 188-189, 191, 
193). Francois Bernier, the noted traveler, wrote: “Jamais homme ne 
reconnut mieux le fort et le faible d’un autheur que Monsieur Bayle, et 

. . « personne n’a jamais mieux entendu la langue, ni écrit plus finement,” 
and Bernier wrote further: ‘““Dans son livre des Cométes, et dans tout ce 
qu’il écrit l’on y voit véritablement la finesse de Mr. Pascal, mais l’esprit 
et le génie de Montagne se fait connoitre clairement” (Cf. Lettres de F. 
Bernier, E.. Gigas, pp. 185-186). Malebranche thought Bayle’s Nouvelles 
to be “un grand régal” and was impressed by “tant d’étendue et de justesse 
d’esprit” (E. Gigas, pp. 518, 509-510). Etienne Le Moyne, the distinguished 
scholar, declared: “Votre stile me plaist fort, votre maniére de dire les 
choses est fort agréable, et vous leur donnés ordinairement un tour fin et 
fort adroit, qui vous faira toujours bien de l’honneur, auprés de ceux qui 
s’y connoissent” (Ibid. p. 473). Denis Papin, the inventor, praised him thus: 
“Depuis que j’ay l’avantage de lire vos ouvrages, je les ay considérez comme 
un des temples les plus sacrez de l’immortalité” (Ibid. p. 601). Jacques 
du Rondel, the professor of belles lettres and Bayle’s former colleague at 
Sedan, named him “Princeps Subtilitatum” (Ibid. pp. 343-344, 396). 
Jean-Baptiste Dubos, the Secretary of the French Academy, wrote to 
Bayle: “En faict d’ouvrage d’esprit vous voié aussi loin et plus distincte- 
ment que aucun autre” (Jbid. pp. 290, 288, 298). Concerning Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire, Brodeau d’Oiseville said: “On attend pas moins qu’un chef 
d’ceuvre de la part de la plus excellente plume de l’Europe. C’est de cette 
maniére que vous estes traitté 4 Paris comme par tout ailleurs; les honnestes 
gens et de bon goust vous regrettent incessament, et ils envient 4 la Hollande 
le bonheur de vous posséder” (Ibid. p. xvi). For other comments on Bayle 
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defects in his style were pointed out. Voltaire, who other- 
wise delighted in calling Bayle his intellectual father, declared 
that: “Il s’abandonne & une mollesse de style et aux expres- 
sions triviales d’une conversation trop simple, et en cela il 
rebute souvent J’homme de goit.’*® LaHarpe reproduced 
Voltaire’s verdict almost verbatim.” Diderot termed him 
“souvent ordurier.”* In the nineteenth century literary 
critics more or less reéchoed Voltaire’s criticisms. Sainte- 
Beuve noted that his language was “en retard d’au moins 
cinquante ans.’’® Sayous called attention to his taste which 
“‘n’existait chez Bayle qu’a un degré insuffisant.’”” Pellissier 
thinks that Bayle “‘n’a pas du tout le sens de |’art.”"! Doumic 
reproaches him with a style “‘qui semble dater de cent années 
en arriére.”” Lanson intimates that Bayle “n’est pas 
écrivain, pas artiste au moindre degré.” After criticizing 
Bayle’s taste and tact most unreservedly, Brunetiére ex- 
claimed emphatically: “S’il n’a rien dit d’essentiel qu’un 
autre, en le disant aprés lui, n’ait mieux dit que lui, pourquoi 
le lirions-nous ?—et aussi ne le lisons-nous point.” This 
one-sided criticism is counterbalanced by that of Emile 
Faguet who considers Bayle as “‘l’esprit le plus exact et le 
plus clair qui ait été,” and his style as “vif, aisé, franc.’ 


by Longepierre, Furetiére, Isaac Claude, Daniel Larroque, Michel Le 
Vassor, and William Trumbull, see E. Gigas, Lettres inédites de divers savants, 
pp. xv, 417, 654, 425, 502, 697; these Lettres inédites form a part of the work 
by E. Gigas, Correspondance inédite de Pierre Bayle. 

6 Guvres, Moland’s edition, 22, 263. 

7 Cours de littérature, 2, 50. 

Guvres, 16, 491. 

® Portraits littéraires, 1, 373. 

10 Littérature francaise a Vétranger, 1, 370; cf. also C. Lenient, Etude sur 
Bayle, p. 212; Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la litt. frang., 6, 27. 

1 Histoire de la litt. frang., 292-293. 

2 Histoire de la litt. frang., 404. 

18 Histoire de la litt. frang., 629, 8th edition. 

4 Etudes critiques, 5, 176. 

 Dix-huitiéme siécle, pp. 15 and 26. 
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Comments made by foreign writers who have dealt with 
Bayle’s literary taste follow French critics more or less.'* 

Though most of these critics agree in their estimates of 
Bayle’s defects, one must ask if their criticisms are sub- 
stantiated by irrefutable instances. When the instances cited 
as proofs of Bayle’s lack of literary taste are closely examined, 
however, most of them are found to be taken from his 
Letires a sa famille, written before 1678, at a time when 
Bayle was but a young man. One may wonder at his letters; 
they seem to us like a literary digest of a great variety of 
subjects and human activities with incidental comment on 
literary works which he saw or read, and often only heard 
about. Thus, on reading his correspondence, one gets the 
impression that Bayle assumed the réle of an impartial re- 
porter. In fact, he often gives credit to others for his knowl- 
edge of certain subjects by his frequent use of the pronouns 
“on” and “ils.’"7 There are things, as Bayle assures us, 
“dont je ne me rens point garant. Je les rapporte sur la 
foi d’autrui.”!® 


* L. B. Betz states that Bayle has “nicht die leiseste Spur von Schén- 
heitssinn” (Pierre Bayle und die “Nouvelles de la République des Lettres,” 
p. 82). H. E. Smith considers Bayle as a man “whose intellectual side was 
highly developed and his artistic sense not at all” (The Literary Criticism 
of Pierre Bayle, p. 113). G. Saintsbury gives as fair an estimate of Bayle 
as can be found: “Bayle perhaps needed nothing but better taste, greater 
freedom from prejudice, and a more exclusive bent towards purely literary 
criticism, to be one of the great literary critics of the world . . . Of purely 
literary sympathies Bayle seldom shows much trace . . . by which it is not 
in the least meant that he is not a man of letters himself, for he is an excellent 
one, and the reproaches which have been addressed to his style are not of 
much importance” (A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 
2, 316-317). 

7In one of his letters Bayle says concerning Fénelon’s Télémaque: 
“Qn fait grand cas de cet écrit. On trouve que le stile en est vif, heureux, 
beau; le tour des fictions bicn imaginé . . . ,” but he frankly admits that 
he has never read this work. Cf. Letires, O. D., 4, 789 and 815. 

18D., Abumuslimus. 
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II 


In a review of Bayle’s literary defects, it must be empha- 
sized that these defects are not entirely responsible for the 
oblivion into which his works have fallen.’ On the contrary, 
this neglect of posterity is primarily due to the nature of their 
contents. Theological questions predominate in Bayle’s 
works, but the Frenchman of to-day shows little interest in 
such topics. Writings of similar nature by authors whose 
style and taste have never been questioned have suffered the 
same fate as those of Bayle.” 

Bayle has been criticized for his excessive and almost 
puerile display of quotations in various languages and of 
references to apparently unimportant subjects. In this 
respect it might be said that Bayle stands as a forerunner of 
the method followed by modern authors in their treatises and 
dissertations. Although distasteful to the average reader, 
his is the method of the writer who backs his arguments with 
an array of facts and authorities. He was an erudite, and 
as such he evinced the mania connected with this profession. 
His method is evident throughout his writings even including 
his correspondence; it must be remembered, however, that 
his correspondence was chiefly a medium through which 
Bayle furnished and sought information about a multitude of 
topics, and his mention of works of all kinds there does not 
necessarily mean that he made an ostentatious display of his 
knowledge. Furthermore, as to his dictionary quotations 
and references of all sorts are in accordance with the very 
nature of such a work. Yet there is undoubtedly found in 


In 1892 Brunetiére thought Bayle to be “profondément oublié” 
(Op. cit., p. 174), but added: “Bayle n’a pas encore fini de jouer son réle” 
(op. cit., p. 182); in 1835 Sainte-Beuve remarked that: “Bayle est resté et res- 
tera autant et plus que les trois quarts des poétes et orateurs, excepté les trés 
grands (op. cit., p. 386). 

20 Granted that few persons ever consult Bayle’s Commentaire philoso- 
phique or his Pensées diverses sur la cométe, how many ever read Bossuet’s 
Histoire des églises protestantes or Fénelon’s Explication des maximes des 
Saints? 


4 
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Bayle’s dictionary an incongruous exhibition of scholarship 
which causes the reader to wonder at the author’s ultimate 
intention. When, on reading the entry on Amphilochus, 
we are told that: “Il ne faut pas le confondre avec cet 
Amphilochus dont une oie fut amoureuse,’™ or when, in the 
entry on Amphitryon, we meet this statement: “Il n’est 
pas vrai qu’il (Amphitryon) ait appris aux hommes 4 mettre 
de l’eau dans le vin,” we want to know what these particular 
details may avail the reader. Bayle devotes three and a half 
columns to quoting authorities on the perplexing question as 
to whether or not the centaur Chiron gave lion’s marrow to 
Achilles; he takes up also the question as to whether Phoenix 
or Chiron acted as a tutor to Achilles, giving about three 
columns to the discussion. In both instances Bayle does not 
commit himself and offers no solution. As an explanation, 
it may be suspected that this method afforded the author an 
opportunity of citing a large number of conflicting authorities 
and of providing the reader’s mind with food for an attitude 
of doubt and uncertainty toward human knowledge in 
general. 

Nowhere else better than in his Dictionnaire are displayed 
Bayle’s esprit de parti and its main characteristics: excessive 
amount of space given to Protestant ministers, professors, 
and theologians; omission of eminent authors and philoso- 
phers; failure to give to certain topics their relative impor- 
tance. It has been suggested that Bayle adopted this course 
of omitting the names of certain authors, because he had 
nothing worth while or nothing scandalous or paradoxical 
to say about them.% There may be some truth in this state- 
ment. Compared with modern dictionaries or encyclopedias, 
Bayle’s work is glaringly deficient. Yet, in all fairness, 
Bayle’s dictionary is simply the register of his notions, 
opinions, and knowledge on particular men and topics. Such 

2 D., Amphilochus, note E. 

2 D., Amphitryon, note G. 

% D., Achille, notes A and C. 

™ Brunetiére, op. cit., 5, 131; but E. Faguet differs (op. cit., p. 22). 
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a register naturally reflects partiality and one-sidedness. 
Bayle unmistakably marked his preference for certain 
authors. To give four and a half pages to Arcesilas, six and 
a half to Averroes, twelve to Anaxagoras, eighteen to Spinoza, 
and only seven to Aristotle seems out of proportion from our 
modern point of view. He rather dwelled on authors with 
whose writings and ideas he sympathized, but not exclu- 
sively: Francis Bacon is allotted only half a page while 
Descartes, Montaigne, and Rabelais, whose writings exerted 
an influence on Bayle’s intellectual development, have each 
noentry. Bayle’s lack of interest in Aristotle may be cleared 
up. Aristotle represented scholasticism, and Bayle, who had 
espoused the cause of the new philosophy, turned his back 
on him. Another reason, as he indicated, for not giving 
a more thorough-going and intensive discussion of Aristotle 
was that he had to hold to the plan of his work, which 
was supposed at first to contain errors detected in other 
dictionaries, especially that of Moréri. Furthermore, Father 
Rapin had published his Comparaison de Platon et d’ Aristote, 
and Moréri had used it in his dictionary for his long entry 
on Aristotle. Bayle accordingly did not deem it necessary 
to write extensively on the same subject. He felt justified 
in stating only a few errors made regarding the Greek phil- 
osopher.* He deviated little from this prearranged plan in 
the treatment of other subjects. In fact, if the length and 
number of his entries, and even more so of his footnotes, 
depend largely on the volume of his notes, it may be said, 
in turn, that the volume of his notes depends on the number 
of errors which he found in his readings about this or that 
particular subject. In the composition of his articles he 
either often lacked the necessary information or did not 
have a dependable work within reach from which to draw 


% D., Aristote: “Aussi n’ai-je pas dessein de m’y étendre autant qu’elle 
fla matiére] le pourroit souffrir, et je me contenterai méme de ne produire 
dans les remarques qu’une partie des erreurs que j’ai recueillies concernant 
ce philosophe.”’ 
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his material. Brunetiére regrets that no entries appear 
on Socrates and Plato under their respective names. True, 
but in justice to Bayle, it must be said that they are not 
ignored. In fact, if all the discussions to be found on Socrates 
and Plato in his dictionary were placed under their own 
names, they would constitute fairly good sized articles.?” 
It may be wondered what Bayle’s purpose was in giving 
so much discussion to men whose names posterity has com- 
pletely forgotten. Was it as a challenge to our ingratitude 
or to our ignorance?*® We cannot help but feel half mysti- 
fied and half chagrined at neither knowing authors whom he 
considered important nor knowing a single one of their 
works.?® Six and a half pages are given to Baudius, a 
professor of history in the 16th century, two of which merely 
recall the incidents of his shameful life. Again, two pages 
deal with DesAccords, a 16th century lawyer, who “donna 
trop dans les bagatelles.” In the case of the latter two 
names Bayle undoubtedly wanted to “égayer la matiére.” 
In general, however, Bayle had a large fund of information 
in his répertoires about men of the past centuries, although 
there are also conspicuous exceptions: Guillaume and Jean 
du Bellay have each a fairly long article, Remi Belleau has 
only a few lines, and Joachim du Bellay’s name does not 


% To the already long entry on Ancillon, a minister of the Reformed 
Church, he adds: “‘J’eusse pu faire set article beaucoup plus long que je 
ne le fais, car le livre dont je l’ai tiré contient beaucoup de détails” (D., 
Ancillon). At times we are confronted with such an entry: “Liebaut, 
Jean; il quitta Paris je ne sai pourquoi, et s’en retourna dans sa patrie od 
il mourut je ne sai quand” (D., Liebaut). 

7 D., Anaxagoras, notes R and S; Arcesilas, note E; Archelaus I, note 
D. By mistake Brunetiére claims that Aristotle has no article (Cf. Histoire 
de la litt. frang. classique, 3, 65). 

% Michel Le Vassor’s letters to Bayle (E. Gigas, pp. 502, 508, 1697). 

% Take the following names for instance: “Bzovius (Abraham) a été 
un des plus célébres écrivains du 17e siécle, par la fécondité étonnante 
de sa plume”; or “‘Alstedius (Jean, Henri) a été l’une des plus fertiles plumes 
du 17e siécle.” There are many names with this sort of eulogy. 
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appear at all.*° On the other hand, he devoted little atten- 
tion to his contemporaries. Obviously, he lacked biographi- 
cal details and intimate knowledge of their works. Had 
Bayle been living in the French capital, he could have 
collected invaluable material. He plainly suggested this 
drawback when he asked Marais for information relative to 
Arnauld, Santeuil, LaFontaine, and LaBruyére.* Bayle’s 
partisanship, especially in dealing with religious sects and 
religious questions, asserts itself plainly. He could not go 
out of himself and suppress his personal feelings and griev- 
ances. In his article on Arnauld (Antoine) there seems to 
be an unbiased treatment of the subject until he is afforded 
an opportunity of assailing Jurieu, his bitter enemy.” He 
mentioned the virtues of Averroes because he wanted to 
support his theory, which he upheld in his Pensées diverses 
sur la cométe, that a heathen might also be a virtuous man. 
Under the same entry he also gave a note on the discussion 
of the charges of heresy brought against Averroes; Bayle 
possibly had in mind the charges which Jurieu and other 
theologians made against himself on the same ground.* 
Bayle has been severely reprimanded for his excessive 
freedom in the use of concrete words and salacious stories. 
The fact is that during his lifetime Bayle was accused, 


80 There are articles on Benserade, Daurat, D’Assoucy, Gombauld, 
Jodelle, Malherbe, Marot, Racan, and Ronsard, but none on Bossuet, 
Boileau, Corneille, Racine. Virgil receives 6 pages and Ovid 14, while 
Dante is given 4 pages and Tasso only 6 lines. Men somewhat intellectually 
inclined like Bayle are given a good deal of attention: Desbarreaux, Des- 
marets, LaMothe LeVayer, Guy Patin. Brunetiére states that Bayle 
neglects Pascal (Cf. Histoire de la litt. frang. classique, 3, 69), but, in fact, 
Pascal is given six pages. Faguet also claims that: “D’Assouci tient dix 
fois plus de place que Dante” (op. cit., p. 22), but the truth of the matter 
is that Dante is given four pages and D’Assouci a little over four pages. 

30. D., 4, 772, 1698. 

® D., Amauld, notes L, P, Z. 

3% D., Averroés, note M. 

* Voltaire refers to the article on Abélard in Bayle’s Dictionnaire as 
an instance not to be followed (Cuvres, 22, 263); Brunetiére finds him 
“cynique” and “ordurier,” but “comme innocemment” (Etudes critiques, 
5, 126-127). Read also G. Saintsbury, op. cit., 2, 316-317. 
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especially by churchmen, of being indiscreet and of indulging 
in obscene and licentious descriptions. Bayle defended 
himself here and there in his writings against these accusa- 
tions, but to no avail, and the charges remained.® It is of 
interest to review his various expressions bearing on this 
point; they at times border on contradiction and incon- 
sistency. Very early Bayle sponsored the idea of calling a 
spade a spade. Commenting on the plainspokenness of 
Diogenes and those of his school, he said: “Si les cyniques 
eussent été les maitres de la langue, on se seroit contenté 
d’un seul mot pour exprimer ce dont nous parlons. Car ces 
philosophes-l4 vouloient qu’on nommAat chaque chose par 
son nom et se moquoient de ces scrupuleux qui en usoient 
autrement.’** This example was not impressed too strongly 
upon his mind, for later on, upon remarking on the poetry 
of the Ancients, he thought that: ‘“‘La politesse et l’honnéteté 
moderne est au-dessus de celle des anciens Romains. 

Encore que notre siécle ne soit pas plus chaste que les 
autres, il est du moins plus poli et plus honnéte pour 
l’extérieur.’’*7 At times he acted with a certain amount of 
prudishness when he intimated: “Il seroit 4 souhaiter que 
son livre n’efit parlé qu’en la langue des scavans de ce qui 
concerne la génération.’”** Bayle was admirable in his efforts 
not to hurt the modesty of his readers. When quoting 
several licentious passages from Baudius, he gave this gentle 
warning: “Ils sont imprimez en différent caractére; qui 
ne voudra pas les lire connoitra facilement ce qu’il doit 
sauter,”’ and inserted quotations in Latin with this exquisite 
apology: ‘On ne peut honnétement mettre en francois son 
latin.’’* Should we trust his claim that he dwelled at length 


% D., Lucréce, note G; Hipparchia, note D; Sforce (Catherine), note 
D; Diogéne; and his Eclaircissement; O. D., 2, 293; O. D., 3, 648. 

* 0. D., 4, 544, 1673. 

370. D., 1, 69, 1684. Bayle also states in the same place: “S’il y a de 
leffronterie et de la saleté, c’est principalement dans la chose méme et 
beaucoup plus dans les paroles qui l’expriment.” 

0. D., Letires, 1, 178, 1696. 

% D., Baudius, notes K and L. 
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on the amorous weaknesses of Abélard, Saint Augustine, 
Baudius, David, and others in his Dictionnaire merely with 
the firm belief and unselfish intent of reforming men?“ 
Bayle was not a hypocrite, but we feel that he was voicing 
his own attitude best when he said, speaking of DesAccords: 
“(Il) se donnoit cette licence, non pas pour favoriser les 
passions du coeur; mais pour amuser l’esprit et pour n’dter 
pas a ses vers le sel qui les pouvoit rendre plus agréables et plus 
piquans, selon le goiit qui régnoit depuis plusieurs siécles.’*! 
Under the influence of his environment he apparently catered 
to the social taste of his time. He confessed to one of his 
French correspondents that serious French books had no 
great sale in Holland, but “Pour vos historiettes galantes 
on les y réimprime toutes.’ Bayle’s apologies showed 
that he keenly resented the charge brought against his 
improper descriptions, but detailed explanations and ex- 
cuses on the part of the incriminated author at times make 
matters worse. Nevertheless, while there are in Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire stories and facts which savor of a certain 
license and could just as well be suppressed, they are not such 
as to perturb the mind and the morals of a sound and whole- 
some reader. Moreover, he claimed for himself and for 
authors of dictionaries the right of treating his and their 
subject matter with clearness and precision.“ On that 


40 “Ye n’en ai parlé que comme de choses qui témoignent le déréglement 
extréme de l’homme et qui doivent faire déplorer sa corruption” (O. D., 


4, 754, 1697). 


“1 D., Des Accords, note C. 

“Relative to the social conditions of that time, read: F. Perrens, 
Les Libertins en France au XVIIe siécle, chapter VI; Brunetiére, op. cit., 
5, 201-212. 

#0. D., 4, 728, 1696. He also remarked: “Le godt du public est si 
dépravé d’un cété et si tourné de Il’autre vers les relations de voyages, 
réflexions sur les affaires du tems etc . . . qu’il n’y a guéres que ces sortes 
de livres qui aient cours.” (O. D., 4, 725, 1696.) Read also a similar 
statement made by J. B. Dubos in a letter to Bayle. (E. Gigas, pp. 293-294, 
1697). 

“ “J’observai enfin qu’il n’y a guéres d’auteurs 4 qui il convienne moins 
de faire les prudes qu’A ceux qui composent des dictionnaires; ce sont des 
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score Bayle was justified, otherwise countless books of a 
technical nature would fall under the same accusation. 
Upon the whole, this particular feature in Bayle’s Diction- 
naire has been exaggerated, and certain critics have adver- 
tised Bayle for a product for which he holds no monopoly 
whatever. Readers in quest of prurient literature will 
meet with disappointment; they will not find in it what 
is to be found in the Fabliaux, the Cent Nouvelles nouvelles, 
the Contes of LaFontaine, and many other stories, old and 
new. To do Bayle justice, it must be said that his volum- 
inous correspondence and his other writings are free from 
objectionable allusions. 


Il. 


An introspective look into Bayle’s education, mental make- 
up, and social environment throws interesting sidelights on 
the possible causes of his literary taste. In one of his earliest 
letters Bayle reveals to us his method of study and his mental 
make-up at the age of twenty-four: ‘“Tantét je me suis 
adonné aux langues, tantét 4 la philosophie, ensuite a l’his- 
toire, aux antiquitez, 4 la géographie et aux livres galans, 
selon que ces diverses matiéres m’étoient offertes; et tout 
cela sans faire qu’éfleurer les choses, arrivant que je suis 


ouvrages destinez a l’explication nette et précise.’ (D., Sforce (Catherine), 
note D. 

“Commenting on the Dictionnaire, Faguet remarks: ‘“‘C’est le livre 
qu’il faut le moins lire quatre 4 quatre”; and further on the same critic 
correctly adds that in proportion as one progresses in the reading of this 
work one finds that: “Les histoires grasses ou saugrenues deviennent plus 
rares, les questions philosophiques et morales attirent de plus en plus 
Vattention de l’auteur, la commére céde toute la place au philosophe, 
louvrage devient proprement un dictionnaire des problémes philosophiques. 
On le voit finir avec regret. (op. cit., p. 25). 

“ Betz, op. cit., 91. Passages such as the following are the exception. 
Cf. Pensées diverses, O. D., 3, 91-92; Réponse aux questions d’un provincial, 
O. D., 3, chapter 57, 606-607 and chapter 8, 1027-1031; Nouv. lett. Critique 
générale de ’ Histoire du calvinisme, O. D., 2, letter 17, 280 and letter 21, 
303. 
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dégofité d’un sujet avant d’avoir eu le tems de le connottre.’’4? 
Bayle’s own words portray fairly accurately his state of 
mind which lasted until his intellect was almost entirely 
monopolized years later by purely theological and philo- 
sophical questions. Looking back at his early literary 
preparation, Bayle exclaimed with deep regret: “Je ne songe 
jamais 4 la maniére dont j’ai été conduit dans mes études 
que les larmes ne m’en viennent aux yeux.’** With his 
known modesty Bayle admitted late in life that in his 
youth he had studied desultorily without either teachers or 
method.*® He never forgave himself this wretched train+ 
ing. The results were but too apparent: light application, 
vagueness of purpose, wide interest, and lack of depth. He 
realized his deficiencies and confessed that: ‘Si je recom- 
mencois, je changerois bien de méthode. C’est le moien 
de ne rien savoir 4 fonds.’*° It was too late for him to 
acquire a radical change in his mental make-up, and he 


“0. D., Lettres 1, 13, 1671. In another letter he criticized his uncontrol- 
lable longing for knowledge: “La démangeaison de savoir en gros et en 
général diverses choses est une maladie flatteuse, amabilis insania, qui ne 
laisse pas de faire beaucoup de mal... J’ai été autrefois touché de 
cette méme avidité et je puis dire qu’elle m’a été fort préjudiciable.” Cf. 
Lettres, 1, 47, 1675. 

480. D., Lettres, 1, 26, 1674. See other letters in which he expresses the 
same sentiment: 1, 34 and 37, 1675. 

#0. D., 4, 750, 1697. As an illustration, it is worth quoting a list of 
some of the books that Bayle read in the early part of his stay at Geneva 
in 1671 when he was twenty-four,—Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, the works 

g of Hesiod and Theocritus, “quelques satyres de Juvénal, quelque peu des 
Métamorphoses d’Ovide et quelques harangues de Cicéron,’”’ Passereau’s 
Clamor regii sanguinis, Milton’s Latin works, Morus’ Fides publica and 
also “quelques harangues latines de M. Morus” (“les plus éloquentes et 
les plus brillantes que je vis jamais”), the letters of Lefévre, Casaubon, 
and Scaliger, Mlle Shurman’s works, Jouston’s De naturae constantia, 
Meursius’ De Funere, Pére Pomey’s Libitina, Pére Bouhours’ Entretiens 
@’Eugéne et 2’ Ariste (“il ne se peut guére rien voir de plus poliment écrit”’), 
Balzac’s Le Barbon, Mme Desjardins or de Villedieu’s novels, Mlle de 
Scudéry’s L’Almahide. Cf. O. D., Lettres, 1, 13-15, 1671. 

50. D., Lettres, 1, 34, 1675. He doubted of his ever becoming “un 
homme profond.” O. D., Lettres, 1, 107. 
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had contracted a habit which he could never abandon. 
It reflected on his literary appreciation, and in 1685 he 
candidly admitted: “Je ne me connois pas encore assez 
en bons livres... . J’ai trouvé que c’est mon ancien et 
perpétuel défaut. Quand un livre est bon, je le trouve bon; 
mais il y en a que je trouve bons qui sont méprisez par les 
plus habiles.’*' Seemingly this admission tallies with 
the opinion which critics have of Bayle to-day. Again, 
late in life he could not help reminding us of his “perpétuel 
défaut”: “Tl n’y a guéres de livre qui ne me paroisse bon 
quand je ne le lis que pour le lire. Il faut que pour en 
trouver Je foible je m’attache de propos délibéré a le cher- 
cher.’ Bayle’s statements, indeed, lay bare his short- 
comings, but they should not be taken too literally. His 
slipshod readings would have done little good to most men, 
but they helped Bayle—endowed as he was with a remarkable 
memory and an extraordinary capacity for work—to acquire 
a surprisingly firm hold on a great variety of things. The 
defects inherent in his intellectual make-up or due to his 
early education turned out to be of invaluable service to 
him as a journalist, pamphleteer, controversist, and compiler. 

Bayle hailed from Gascony, and his provincial extraction 
caused him no slight annoyance.* His accent and style 
smacked of his home province, and he felt socially handi- 
capped and hampered. Very early he endeavored to 
overcome his use of Gascon terms, but it was an almost 
hopeless task, and, as he said: “Pour l’accent il n’y a point 


0. D., 2, 287, 1685. 

#0. D., 4, 750, 1697. Read also on the same page: “Ce manque de 
discernement étoit excusable. Si je n’étois pas fort jeune dans le monde, 
je l’étois du moins dans la république des lettres . . . Je me laissois aisé- 
ment dupper par les auteurs . . . ”. Concerning the composition of the 
Nouvelles de la république des lettres he says: “Je ne faisois point le critique, 
et je m’étois mis sur un pié d’honnéteté.” 

5 OQ. D., Lettres, 1, 69, 1676: “Je voudrois de bon coeur avoir été averti 
de tous les gasconnismes, car je me serois observé pour n’en pas contracter 
Vhabitude, au lieu que ne m’en défiant pas, je crofois bien faire que de 
les bien mettre en usage.” 
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de reméde.”* However vexing this handicap may have 
been to Bayle in his youth, from a social standpoint, it 
was of no particular consequence to him, since he spent 
most of his life in his study room. As to his language and 
style, critics have indicated no signs of provincialism that 
we know. In order to obviate somewhat this provincial 
defect, Bayle’s supreme ambition was to live in Paris, where 
he would have been able to improve intellectually by the 
close contact of savants and libraries. His wish was not 
fulfilled. Bayle sojourned in the capital a very short time 
and made only a few visits there when he taught philosophy 
at Sedan. In spite of Bayle’s honest conviction that he 
would profit by a stay in Paris, it may be questioned whether 
his contact with the polished and refined society of his time 
would have changed his literary taste and appreciation to 
any sensible degree. Temperamentally Bayle was not a 
society man and had little use for “le beau monde,” social 
pleasures, positions, and advancements. He _ practised 
without any difficulty what he said: “Ceux qui n’aiment 
pas le monde ne doivent pas s’y commettre, et ¢’a été ma 


maxime.” Of a very retiring and sedentary disposition, 
and clinging to his life of abjection and stagnation at Rot- 
terdam, Bayle rejected every proposal made by friends or 
relatives toward bettering his social or financial condition; 
he feared that a change would involve an interruption in his 


40. D., Lettres, 1, 104, 1678. Cf. also: “On me surprend tous les jours 

sur le fait quoique depuis six ou sept ans je ne sois plus exposé a cet air 
contagieux.” (O. D., Lettres, 1, 83, 1677). 

, % O. D., 2, 654, 1691: “Le séjour de Paris m’a toujours paru charmant et 

préférable au séjour de toute autre ville. J’ai toujours été persuadé que 

si j’avois demeuré 1a, j’aurois aquis quelque sorte de savoir par la conversa- 

tion des savans qui y sont tout a fait sociables et par le grand nombre de 

belles bibliothéques.”” Also cf. O. D., 3, 503-507. 

‘%& O. D., Lettres, 1, 77-78, 1678: “Mon humeur au reste est celle dont vous 
pouvez vous souvenir, d’aimer la retraite, la tranquillité, d’étre sérieux, 
mais sans chagrin ni bizarrerie, trés indifférent pour tout ce que les autres 
appellent des plaisirs . . . ” In another passage Bayle stresses the fact 
that his “humeur . . . a toujours été ennemie du joug et de la contrainte” 
Cf. O. D., Letires, 1, 44, 1675. 
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every day habits and cause him unnecessary bother and 
annoyance. Bayle preferred obscurity, since he was, as he 
acknowledged, good only for the study room.’ In the 
company of his books he sought oblivion for himself and 
found it. 

Bayle’s particular type of mind will be readily understood 
when it is remembered that Bayle assumed very early 
a pessimistic attitude toward life in general. At the age 
of twenty-eight he considered his life purposeless and a total 
failure, and in a fit of despondency he exclaimed: “Pour 
moi j’ai passé |’Age d’apprendre. II me faut arréter ow j’en 
suis et malgré moi borner mes espérances 4 rien.’** Bayle 
also voiced his discouragement in his pursuit of letters and 
studies. Various causes intensified Bayle’s pessimistic 
tendency. The fact that he was a relapse—which was the 
prime reason for his leaving France for Geneva—always 
weighed heavily upon his conscience. Whether Bayle lived 
in Geneva, Rouen, Paris, Sedan, or Rotterdam, he tried 
to conceal his conversion for fear Protestants or Catholics 
would persecute him. On the other hand, the cruel treat- 
ment inflicted upon his relatives by the French government 
aroused his anger and filled his heart with vengeance. The 
death of his older brother drove him to a dumb and silent 
despair.°° Under the circumstances and in spite of his 


570. D., Lettres, 1, 146, 1684: “Tl est fort vrai que le poste que j’occupe 
est un poste d’anéantissement et de ténébres . . . De la maniére dont 
Dieu m’a fait, c’est mon élément qu’un état de médiocrité. Le grand jour 
m’incommode, j’aime l’obscurité . . . Ainsi qu’on ne me blame point de ce 
que je croupis 4 Rotterdam et méme qu’on ne me plaigne pas; car ce qu’un 
autre regarderoit comme une prison et comme un anéantissement indigne, 
je le trouve si conforme 4 mon humeur que je ne le changerois pas pour 
une condition brillante . . . Je ne suis bon que pour le cabinet.” 

580. D., Lettres, 1, 40, 1675. 

590. D., Letires, 1, 43, 1675: “Je me repens mille fois le jour d’avoir 
jamais étudié, car dans quelqu’autre profession que je me fusse jetté, je 
serois quelque chose dans cette 28e année de ma vie, au lieu que mesdames 
les muses me laissent un coquin et un esclave.” 

6H. E. Smith (0p. cit., 113) terms Bayle “a man of brains and not of 
feelings.” Yet some of Bayle’s letters to his family and his impassioned 
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precarious health, the loss of his position, and the endless 
and bitter controversies with his enemies, Bayle’s “anéantis- 
sement” in the city of Rotterdam meant for him a kind of 
makeshift by which he could endure life until his end came. 
We feel tempted to say that, in view of his inveterate dis- 
position to live like a recluse, Bayle’s literary taste and 
style would have profited but little from a protracted stay 
in Paris. Had Bayle lived in the French capital, his life 
would undoubtedly have been that of a solitary without 
any social intercourse whatever. 

In the main Bayle missed Paris most because he would 
have been able there to acquire much needed information 
which, through lack of library facilities, Sedan and Rotterdam 
could not furnish.“ His only recourse was to be well pro- 
vided with “de bons dictionnaires pour avoir en peu de 
volumes des répertoires de toutes choses.’ This intimation 
is of interests His erudition takes after the ‘‘répertoires’’ 
somewhat. It was especially in the composition of his 
Dictionnaire that he felt the lack of library facilities most 
keenly. He repeatedly complained that: ‘“‘Un de mes 
grans embarras . . . a été de n’avoir pas tous les livres 
qu’il m’auroit fallu.”* As some of his letters prove it, 
Bayle was wholly dependent upon his correspondence for 
information on certain books and authors.“ His ignorance 
of facts concerning his contemporaries is noticeable. For 
instance, he asked for information about Mme de Sévigné: 
“Je voudrois bien savoir quelque chose de l’histoire de 
celle-la. Je la mettrois volontiers dans mon Dictionnaire.”® 
During his exile in Holland, with a more or less hostile 
environment, there was little inducement offered Bayle to 


Ce que c’est que la France toute catholique certainly show Bayle to be un- 
mistakably a man endowed with feelings. 

10, D., Lettres, 1, 78, 1677. 

®0O. D., Lettres, 1, 89, 1678. 

% 0. D., Lettres, 1, 180, 1696; O. D., 4, 732 and 826. 

#0. D., 4, 800, 807, 826, 772. 

® 0. D., 4, 776, 1696. 
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cultivate literary ideals. Though books printed in French 
had a larger sale than any other books, Bayle complained 
that Holland was “un méchant pais pour les bons livres.’ 


IV 


The results of Bayle’s mental make-up and education are 
plainly in evidence in his method of composition and they 
are such as could be expected under the circumstances. 
In his letters he enumerates his defects with the greatest 
naiveté. He wrote—and this is especially obvious in his 
correspondence—without elaboration or preparation of any 
kind, giving no particular attention to the choice or arrange- 
ment of thoughts and words. He delighted in composing 
“currente calamo,” and, as he said: “Dans la derniére 
négligence et selon que les mots me viennent sans balancer 
un moment.’*? Bayle maintained this characteristic 
throughout his life, and late in life he still congratulated 
himself upon possessing it: “Il n’y a rien qui me plaise 
davantage que la négligence, et j’ai besoin que ceux qui 
regoivent de mes lettres soient dans ce gofit-la."** As a 
consequence of his method his writings at times evince 
prolixity, looseness, lack of concentrated and well-co- 
ordinated thought. In this respect he seems to continue 
the great masters of the sixteenth century with their disregard 
for regularity and for well-ordered exposition of ideas. 
Speaking of the contents of a letter, he analyzed his defects 
toa nicety: ‘Elle [la lettre] me fit peur, je n’y vis rien de 
naturel. Les pensées y sont tirées par les cheveux; il y 
a des applications forcées, tout y est outré. ... Dieu sait 
si celui & qui elle s’adresse se croit bien régalé de tant de 
passages en diverses langues. Tout le mieux qu’il en pensera, 
c’est que j’y ai affecté furieusement d’étaler beaucoup de 


® O. D., Lettres, 1, 144, 148, 1684. 

7 O. D., Lettres, 1, 20, 1672; cf. also 4, 723, 1696. 

0. D., 4, 885, 1706. 

“Si je suis petit parleur, je suis en récompense prolixe écrivain.” 
Cf. O. D., Lettres, 1, 52, 1675. 
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lecture.”’”° Conscious of his deficiencies, Bayle realized 
that the only way to be satisfied with his composition was 
to rewrite each letter ten or twelve times: ‘“J’écris fort 
mal, je l’avoue, mais je pourrois mieux écrire. Si je relisois 
mes lettres, il n’y auroit guére de lignes ou je ne fisse des 
corrections nécessaires.’””"' We are glad that his natural 
bent prevented him from “mettre au net’ his letters; thus 
we get the benefit of the “premiére saillie de son esprit.” 
Yet in some of his other writings more restraint, more 
condensation, and more sobriety would not have been amiss. 
Another defect hardly noticeable in his correspondence 
becomes quite obvious in his ambitious works. He lacks 
“esprit de suite” and indulges in other subjects irrelevant 
to the main topic, but, as he said: “Je perds facilement les 
idées.””” 

In a letter to Leclerc he tells us a few details about the 
composition and plan of the Nouvelles de la république des 
lettres. At the time when Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la 
pluralité des mondes were published, he discerned clearly 
that his journal should stand half-way between “les nouvelles 
de gazettes” and “les nouvelles de pure science” and should 
appeal not only to the savants, but also to “les cavaliers 
et les dames.” Bayle reveals his whole literary attitude 
and at the same time evinces his nouvelliste’s good sense 
and practical understanding of his time: “Il faut donc 
égaier un peu les choses, y méler de petites particularitez, 


« 0, D., Letires, 1, 38-39, 1675. The following passage is also interest- 
ing: “Or il arrive de 14 que mes lettres ne valent rien, parce qu’elles sont 
baties de la premiére chose qui se présente et que les piéces qui les com- 
posent y sont placées non pas selon leur mérite mais selon leur Age; c’est- 
a-dire que je n’y apporte aucune méditation et que je n’examine point 
quel rang, quel ordre il faut donner aux pensées, me contentant de les 
ranger 4 mesure qu’elles me viennent.”” (O. D., 4, 545, 1673). 

QO. D., Lettres, 1, 34, 1675. 

20. D., 4, 596-597, 1675. Another passage conveys this attitude: 
“Je ne donne pas mal dans le défaut de Montagne qui est de savoir quelque- 
fois ce que je dis mais non jamais ce que je vais dire,” O. D., 4, 543; Cf. 
also O. D., 3, 9 and O. D., Lettres, 1, 107. 
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quelques petites railleries, des nouvelles de roman et des 
comédies, et diversifier le plus qu’on pourra .... Si je 
serrois mes extraits en sorte que les quatre ou cinq feuilles 
fussent réduites 4 deux, je conviens que l’ouvrage seroit 
plus exact, plus régulier et plus propre 4 plaire au docteur 
mais nécessairement il seroit sec et dénué de mille petits 
agrémens.’’ As to his Dictionnaire, Bayle always worked 
on it “avec précipitation et sans le secours d’une bonne 
bibliothéque.”’* Asked by a correspondent to send a plan 
of the things which he might need, Bayle replied: “Je le 
trouve impraticable parce que je ne m’apergois des choses 
qui me seroient nécessaires ... que quand je dresse 
actuellement un article pour lui donner la forme. Je ne 
fais jamais l’ébauche d’un article. Je le commence et je 
lachéve sans discontinuation.” Even in the composition 
of his other works Bayle neither pursued a well-formulated 
plan nor considered the relative importance of the subject 
matter that he treated. As the length of his articles 
contained in his dictionary depended largely on the number 
or size of his notes, deplorable omissions must have occurred, 
but he honestly welcomed corrections: ‘En sorte que mon 
Dictionnaire se purge des fautes innombrables qui me sont 
échappées.’”’”* It is all well and good, but in the execution 
of his work we detect traces of his “perpétuel défaut,”’ 
this incapacity to plan ahead and to co-ordinate his thoughts. 

As to his style, if Bayle had been of such a disposition as 
to profit by contact with a refined and polished society, he 
might have corrected his style, but, as Sainte-Beuve suggests, 
he would be a different Bayle—a Bayle without frankness 


0. D., 4, 614-615, 1684. 

% 0. D., 4, 826, 1702. 

% O. D., 4, 821. Bayle also admits that he wrote the Pensées diverses sur 
la cométe “sans suivre un seul et unique plan”; and he further states”: 
Je ne savois pas de quoi je vous parlerois 4 la troisitme page et . . . presque 
tout ce que je vous ai dit s’est présenté 4 moi 4 proportion que je composois 
sans que de ma vie j’y eusse seulement pensé” (O. D., 3, 158-159). 

% 0. D., 4, 826, 1702. 
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of expression.”” Possibly had Bayle been more careful and 
thoughtful about the choice of his words, he would not 
have used expressions like: ‘faire ses choux gras,’’ “‘écrire 
a toute bride,” “faire suer les prédicateurs les plus éloquens,”’ 
“aller busquer fortune,” “faire le bec,”’ or speaking of an 
author’s maniére d’écrire as “trop mal peignée,” but all 
these expressions give color and freshness to his style. 
Bayle complained of the “dure loi” and the “mille tortures 
d’esprit” which face a writer when he attempts to give 
expression to his ideas in the French language. In one of 
his letters he outlined the advantages and disadvantages of 
the style lié and the style coupé; he preferred the former 
because: ‘“‘Ceux qui se servent du style coupé ont moins de 
peine 4 dter les équivoques; ils recommencent une période 
presque 4 chaque ligne. C’est prendre le parti le plus facile; 
un paresseux s’accommode fort de cela. Vous et moi, Mon- 
sieur, qui nous sommes accoutumez au stile lié et qui 
enfermons le plus de pensées que nous pouvons dans une 
période, nous sommes en effet plus courts que ceux qui se 
servent du stile coupé.’’’* In this respect Bayle was mis- 
taken in regard to his own style. Although he praised the 
Ciceronian period and claimed to adopt it, Bayle’s style 
in many of his pages is short-cut and to the point. Asa rule 
the text in large type in his Dictionnaire is condensed but 
colorless, while most of the footnotes stand out in relief 
for their simplicity, clearness, ease, and straightforwardness; 
Emile Faguet considers some of the footnotes as “des chefs 
d’ceuvre.’’”® Occasionally, as in his Ce que c’est que la 


7 Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., pp. 374-375. 

7% 0. D., 4, 723, 1696. 

7 Op. cit., p. 26. Certain criticisms on Bayle’s style must be noted 
here. Sainte-Beuve claims that: “En avancant pourtant et 4 force d’écrire, 
sa phrase, si riche d’ailleurs de gallicismes, ne laissa pas de se former; elle 
s’épura, s’allégea beaucoup, et souvent méme se troussa fort lestement” 
(Op. cit., p. 374, note); the same critic also found Bayle’s works “une des 
lectures les plus agréables et commodes” and his Guores diverses “‘préférables 
au Dictionnaire” (op. cit., pp. 386-387). Commenting on the Dictionnaire, 
Faguet remarks: “Si ses articles sont longs, son style est vif, aisé, franc, et 
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France toute catholique, Bayle allowed his indignation to 
run loose, and his style then borders on vehemence.* 
Numerous passages could be quoted to illustrate Bayle’s 
style at its best.*' The following passage is characteristic 
of Bayle’s style and method: 


“Les philosophes ne sont guére plus en état de juger de la machine du 
monde que ce paisan de juger d’une grosse horloge. Ils n’en connoissent 
qu’une petite portion. Ils ignorent le plan de l’ouvrier, ses vues, ses fins, 
et la relation réciproque de toutes les piéces. Alléguez 4 quelqu’un que la 
terre a dd étre ronde afin qu’elle tourndt plus facilement sur son centre, il 
vous répondra qu’il vaudroit mieux qu’elle fit quarrée afin de tourner plus 
Jentement et de nous donner de plus longs jours. Que pourriez-vous répondre 


va quelquefois jusqu’a étre court” (0p. cit., p. 26); and he continues: “La 
lecture de Bayle est non seulement instructive et suggestive, mais . . . 
agréable, attachante, enveloppante et amicale. C’est un délicieux causeur, 
savant, intelligent, spirituel, un peu cancanier et un peu bavard” (op. cit. 
p. 28). Brunetiére admits that Bayle does not write badly “si méme il n’écrit 
mieux, plus correctement, avec plus d’esprit que tant d’autres dont les noms 
s’étalent encore dans nos histoires de la littérature” (op. cit., 5, 174); but he 
also adds that Bayle writes “négligemment, trop vite, sans ordre ni méthode” 
(op. cit., 5, 175). Read also Petit de Julleville, op. cit., 6, 27. 
% E. Faguet, op. cit., p. 25; however, Brunetiére holds a different opinion 
when comparing Bayle and Jean Jacques Rousseau (Cf. op. cit., 5, 175-176). 
® Read the following footnotes cited from the first volume only of 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire: Abderame A, Accarisi A, Accius P, Agathon F, 
Alciat (André) G, Amphiaraus H, Anaxagoras A and R, Ancillon D and F, 
Andronicus (Marcus Pompilius) A, Antoine (Marc, p. 249) A, Apafi F, 
Arcesilas K, Archelaus K (p. 294), Arimanius B, Aristandre B, Aristote M, 
Amauld BB, Artemidore B, Atticus G, Augustin E, Aureolus B, Balde H, 
Baudoin N, Bertelier G, Bochart D, Breauté D, Brenzius B, Brossier E, 
Bruschius D, Brutus (Marc Junius) D. Read also from Bayle’s various 
works: Commentaire philosophique, O. D., 2, part I, chapters 3 and 6; part 
II, chapters 6 and 10; Pensées diverses, O. D., 3, chapters 7, 48, 83, 133, 
136, 152, 156, 236; Continuation des Pensées diverses, O. D., 3, chapters 4, 
23, 119; Critique générale de I’ Histoire du calvinisme, O. D., 2, letters 8, 14; 
Nouv. lett. Critique générale de Histoire du calvinisme, O. D., 2, letters 
2, 12, 16; Réponse aux questions d’un provincial, O. D., 3, part I, chapter 2; 
part II, chapter 105; Nouvelles de la république des lettres, O. D., 1, articles 
8 p. 97, 5 p. 143, 10 p. 173, 4 p. 263, 5 p. 273, 9 p. 335, 2 p. 385, 9 p. 474; 
Letires a sa famille, O. D., 1, letters 19 p. 36, 26 p. 44, 27 p. 45, 28 p. 46, 
101 p. 150. 
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de raisonnable si vous étiez obligé d’articuler les embarras od |’univers 
tomberoit en cas que Mercure fat plus grand et plus proche de la terre?’’® 

These passages remind one of Voltaire’s or Anatole 
France’s manner: 

Une des plus grandes marques de |’infirmité de l’homme est que plus il 
acquiert de connoissances plus il trouve qu’il n’y a presque rien de certain. 
Jamais la philosophie n’a été plus prés de sa perfection qu’en ce siécle, et 
c’est a présent que l’on est plus convaincu que jamais qu’on ne nous débite 
que des jeux d’imagination plus ou moins heureux, mais toujours trés 
incertains. L’histoire n’est pas exempte de cette disgrace, car plus on 
l’étudie plus on en connoit l’incertitude.* 


En général il est vrai de dire que le monde ne se conserve dans |’état 
ov nous le voyons qu’a cause que les hommes sont remplis de mille faux 
préjugez et de mille passions déraisonnables; et si la philosophie venoit a 
bout de faire agir tous les hommes selon les idées claires et distinctes de la 
raison, on peut étre trés assuré que le genre humain périroit bientét. Les 
erreurs, les passions, les préjugez, et cent autres défauts semblables, sont 
comme un mal nécessaire au monde. Les hommes ne vaudroient rien pour 
cette terre si on les avoit guéris, et la plupart des choses qui nous occupent 
seroient inutiles.™ 


V 


It will be now our aim to ascertain Bayle’s literary taste 
and appreciation. Critics have emphasized the fact that 
Bayle was deprived of “sentiment littéraire.” They insist 
that Bayle often mentioned in the same paragraph literary 
works of unequal value and bestowed praise on masterpieces 
and mediocre works alike. Sainte-Beuve smiled, however, 
at Bayle’s “associations bizarres,’’ and in his usual broad- 
mindedness considered them as “prompts et naifs reflets de 
son impression contemporaine.” In the preceding pages 
we noted Bayle’s inveterate negligence, his lack of concen- 
tration, and his disregard for plan and order. On passing 
judgment on Bayle’s literary defects, one has to bear these 


® D., Anaxagoras, note R; read also a passage in Diderot’s style where 
Bayle emphasizes the study of trades and crafts (Cf. O. D., 1, Lettres, 76). 

80. D., 1, 185. 

“0. D., 2, 274. 

3 Op. cit., 1, 381-382. 
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facts in mind. He does not enumerate books that he has 
read, seen, or heard of in the order of importance or similarity 
of contents. For instance, he mentions in the same para- 
graph: Boileau’s works, a criticism by Desmarets, Male- 
branche’s Recherche de la vérité and Traité de l’égalité des 
deux sexes, Abbé de Pure’s Vie du maréchal de Gassion, and 
Rohaut’s 7raité “ot il explique la transubstantiation par 
les principes de Descartes.” Bayle simply communicates 
information to his numerous correspondents in a perfect 
sense of neutrality and unconcern. Ordinarily he passes no 
judgment on the works mentioned in his letters, but, when 
he does so, he keeps his personality in the background and 
rather quotes the opinions of authors. 

An instance which has been accepted as proof of Bayle’s 
lack of literary taste is his comment upon Racine’s and 
Pradon’s Phédre.*" It is worth while quoting the text in 
order to appreciate wholly Bayle’s method of commenting 
on literary items: “Je vous dirai . . . que l’Hippolite de 
M. Racine et celui de M. Pradon, qui sont deux tragédies 
fort achevées et qu’on a représentées cet hiver, partagent 
la cour et la ville; les uns trouvans plus de conduite ou de 
poésie ou d’esprit dans l’une de ces deux piéces, les autres 
dans l’autre.’’** Undoubtedly this is a very serious mis- 
judgment; yet it is one which ought to be looked upon 
with leniency, considering the near perspective. On the 
other hand, on first reading one might conclude that Bayle 
did not care to decide on the superiority of the plays and 
seemed to be more interested in the outcome of this dis- 
graceful quarrel. Whatever it may be, we rather think that 
Bayle had not read either play, but acted merely the part 
of a reporter. He possibly learned through the Mercure 
or some pamphlet facts and details more or less biased in 
favor of Pradon and stereotyped the gist of the whole 


®O. D., Lettres, 1, 30, 1674. 

57 Pellissier, op. cit., p. 292; Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., 1, 382; Petit de 
Julleville, Histoire de la litt. frang., 6, 27; Lenient, op. cit., pp. 210-212. 

% 0. D., Letires, 1, 76, 1677. 
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story without further personal comment.*® What makes 
us feel that Bayle had not read these two tragedies at the 
time when he wrote this much-criticized comment is the 
very fact that they were performed early in January 1677, 
and this comment appeared in a letter dated from Sedan, 
April 1, of the same year. It is hardly possible that he 
had read them in printed form by that date or had seen 
them, for his visits to Paris were rare. It is more reasonable 
to believe that in this case, as in many others, his information 
was gained from hearsay, or was at least second hand.* 
If it were true, it would minimize the importance of this 
comment as an instance of Bayle’s lack of “sentiment 
littéraire.”” In a letter of May 6, of the same year Bayle 
reported a news item decidedly unfavorable to Pradon: 
“On a fait une critique de la tragédie de M. Racine et de 
celle de M. Pradon .... Lacritique se déclare hautement 
contre Pradon.’’® 


8° A similar explanation may be offered for another oft-quoted passage: 
“LI phigénie de M. Coras se joue enfin par la troupe de Moliére, aprés 
que celle de M. Racine s’est assez fait admirer dans |’Hétel de Bourgogne” 
(O. D., 4, 563, May 28, 1675). Brunetiére finds fault with the use of the 
words enfin and assez (Cf. op. cit., 5, 132), but it is probable that Bayle had 
neither seen nor read the plays in question, though he was then in Paris, 
for he was held down by his duties as a tutor and had little time to himself 
(Cf. Lettres, 1, 43-44). Here, again, this comment may be based on hearsay. 
On the other hand, in a letter dated, June 24, of the same year Bayle speaks 
of Racine’s play as a play “qui a été tant applaudie l’hiver passé a |’Hotel 
de Bourgogne pendant quarante représentations consécutives” (O. D., 
Lettres, 1, 49). 

% Betz (op. cit., p. 32) even claims that Bayle: “Obgleich er sich in 
friiheren Jahren wiederholt in Paris aufhielt und langere Zeit in dem Geburt- 
sorte Corneilles, Rouen, lebte, nie den Fuss in ein Theater gesetzt, um 
einige Stunden seiner Studien dem vulgaren Vergniigen des Lust oder 
Schauspiels zu opfern, brauchen wir wohl kaum ausdriicklich zu erwihnen. 
Wir wagen sogar die Behauptung, dass Bayle sich nie die Miihe genommen, 
ein Drama ganz zu lesen.” This criticism contains a great deal of truth, 
but it conflicts somewhat with Bayle’s own statement (Cf. O. D. Lelires, 
1, 48, 1675; 1, 22, 1673). 

10. D., Lettres, 1, 78; read also Bayle’s remark on Pradon’s Tamerlan 
(O. D., Letires, 1, 59, 1675). 
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When Bayle wrote most of the literary estimates singled 
out from his correspondence by critics as evidence of his 
lack of taste, he was only a young man fresh from his 
province. Having no opportunity to witness the perform- 
ance of dramatic productions, he naturally formed his 
estimates from reading the plays. Writing from Geneva 
to his older brother about two plays he has just read— 
Les Femmes savantes and Psyché—, Bayle is at a loss to 
determine their literary qualities: ‘Je ne saurois bien dire 
laquelle m’a plu davantage.”* This judgment may seem 
odd from our modern point of view, but Bayle lacked first 
of all the proper perspective. A youthful critic might well 
make such a mistake when one considers that Psyché united 
the efforts of four well-known men—Moliére, Corneille, 
Quinault, and Lulli. Furthermore, there are other com- 
ments in his letters which counterbalance the fact that 
Bayle placed: ‘Le ballet de Psyché au niveau des Femmes 
savantes.”** In the same paragraph he considers Moliére’s 
comedy as a: “Piéce aussi achevée qu’on en vit jamais.” 
In another letter Bayle criticizes operas most severely, 
and little doubt can be entertained as to his opinion on the 
merit of these performances.* He speaks of Racine’s 
I phigénie and Thomas Corneille’s Circé together in the same 
place, but without any idea of comparison entering into 
his mind; he possibly thinks of Corneille’s play because, as he 
says: “Je fus hier au soir par hasard 4 la représentation 
de cette belle piéce.”% In Bayle’s opinion Iphigénie is 
a play “des plus achevées,”’ and the preface to this tragedy 
contains “de grandes beautés,’’ but, whether, as Sainte- 
Beuve intimates, Bayle “aime la préface presque autant 
que la piéce,’’ we really cannot say. It is also true that 
he considers the Comte de Gabalis, a book on magic, in the 


O. D. Lettres, 1, 22-23, 1673. 

Sainte-Beuve, of. cit., 1, 382. 

D., Lettres, 1, 67, 1676. 

* 0. D., Lettres, 1, 49, 1675. 

™ Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., 1, 382; Lenient, op. cit., p. 213. 
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paragraph following a mention of Bossuet’s works, but he 
does so with no idea of comparing their literary merit. 
Such contrasts or rapprochements are of common occurrence 
in his letters, and more could be cited if anything were to 
be gained by so doing. 

In order to offset the effect of opinions held by critics as 
regards Bayle’s literary taste and appreciation, some of 
the estimates which Bayle made of some of his contempo- 
raries in his Correspondance and other works are worth 
noting here. These estimates are usually written in an easy 
and offhand manner and ought to offer a criterion by which 
Bayle’s literary taste should be judged. As it will be seen 
by this rapid survey, these estimates show Bayle as a literary 
critic in a favorable light and, in fact, most of them singu- 
larly harmonize with our present day criticisms of the same 
authors. 

On Pascal: 

“L’un des plus grands géométres, l’un des plus subtils métaphysiciens, 
et des plus pénétrans esprits qui aient jamais été au monde.”” On Pascal’s 
life: “Cent volumes de sermons ne valent pas cette vie-li et sont beaucoup 
moins capables de désarmer les impies.”’” ‘L’un des plus sublimes esprits 
du monde”; “Les Lettres provinciales de M. Pascal ont passé et passent 
encore pour un chef d’ceuvre”; concerning Pascal’s Pensées: “Ce qu’on 
en trouva parmi ses papiers a été rendu public, et a été admiré.””* 


On Malebranche: 


“C’est un grand homme, d’un profond jugement, et d’une pénétration 

extraordinaire.”® On Malebranche’s book, Morale: “Je l’ai lue avec 

‘ beaucoup de plaisir. Elle n’est point diffuse et dit des choses bien singuliéres 
et d’autres qui sont communes mais tournées d’un air d’original.’”!° 


On LaBruyére’s Caractéres: 


“C’est un livre incomparable . . . Ce ne sont pas des caractéres faits 
a plaisir; il a peint l’esprit et l"humeur et les défauts de presque toute la cour 
et de la ville.’ 


70. D., 1, 194-195, 1684. 

% D., Pascal. 

0. D., Letires, 1, 99, 1678. 
100 QO. D., 4, 617, 1684. 

1010. D., Lettres, 1, 179, 1696. 
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On LaFontaine: 


“Avec la permission de ceux qui mettent l’antiquité si au-dessus de 
notre siécle, nous dirons ici franchement qu’en ce genre de compositions ni 
les Grecs ni les Romains n’ont rien produit qui soit de la force des Contes de 
M. de LaFontaine; et je ne sai comment nous ferions pour modérer les 
transports et les extases de Messieurs les humanistes s’ils avoient 4 commen- 
ter un ancien auteur qui edt déployé autant de finesse d’esprit, autant de 
beautez naturelles, autant de charmes vifs et piquans que l’on en trouve 
en ce livre-ci . . . ”;! “M. de LaFontaine fournit pour sa part des poésies 
toutes semblables a celles qu’on a déja vues de lui et que l’on a tant admirées 
comme incomparables en leur genre. Ce sont toujours des contes divertis- 
sans, des fables ingénieuses, en un mot ce sont des vers qui sous une simplicité 
et une facilité apparente cachent le plus fin et le plus heureux artifice qui 
se puisse voir. La morale y est répandue bien a propos avec des traits fort 
Piquans contre les mauvaises coutumes du siécle.’”# 


On Moliére: 


“L’antiquité n’a rien qui surpasse le génie de Moliére dans le comique, 
ne vous en déplaise Aristophane, Plaute et Térence. Aussi depuis sa mort 
ne volons-nous aucune comédie qui vaille la peine d’étre lue.”"™ “A peine 
verra-t-on jamais un si grand génie pour le comique.”" “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme de Moliére ne vaut pas 4 beaucoup prés son Misanthrope; 
mais on y rioit infiniment plus qu’au Misanthrope.’”™™ 


True, Bayle says that: “On doit considérer la comédie 
comme un repas donné au peuple,”!*? but he does so in a 
passage where he endeavors to prove that the judgment 
of the majority is fallacious. In another passage Bayle 
holds a very different view. To the criticism made by 
Boileau that Moliére had “trop de complaisance pour le 
parterre,” Bayle replies that this criticism is “raisonnable 
a certains égards, injuste 4 tout prendre,” and adds the 
following note: 


1 Q, D., 1, 273, 1685. 

180. D., 1, 374. Betz (op. cit., p. 42) suggests that: “Wahrscheinlich 
hat er (Bayle) den lebenslustigen Fabeldichter in Paris gekannt.” 

1 OQ. D., Letires, 1, 39, 1675. Cf. also D., Amphitryon, note B. 

8 O. D., Lettres, 1, 22-23, 1673; cf. also E. Gigas, p. 72, 1674. 

8 QO. D., 3, 203, 1704. 

107 Quoted by Betz, op. cit., p. 30 and Smith, op. cit., pp. 29 and 116. 
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“Elle [Boileau’s censure] €toit pour ainsi dire essentielle 4 son sujet: elle 
contient une observation trés légitime et qui devroit étre une régle inviolable, 
si l’on ne faisoit des comédies que pour les faire imprimer; mais comme 
elles sont principalement destinées 4 paroitre sur le théatre en présence 
de toutes sortes de gens, il n’est point juste d’exiger qu’elles soient bities 
selon le goat de M. Despréaux . . . C’est blamer Moliére de ce qu’il a 
travaillé non seulement pour les esprits fins, et de bon goat, mais aussi pour 
les gens grossiers. Il a eu ses raisons . . . Souvenons-nous que les frais 
des comédiens sont grands, et que l’usage de la comédie est de divertir le 
peuple aussi bien que le sénat. Il faut donc qu’elle soit proportionnée au 
gotit du public, c’est-d-dire, qu’elle soit capable d’attirer beaucoup de 
monde; car sans cela, ne fat-elle qu’un élixir de pensées rares, ingénieuses, 
fines au souverain point, elle ruineroit les acteurs et ne serviroit de rien 
au 

Although Bayle himself boasts of being able to indicate 
a hundred barbarisms in Moliére’s works, he utters a warning 
to those who complain that the great playwright ‘“‘se donnoit 
trop de liberté d’inventer de nouveaux termes et de nouvelles 
expressions” : 

“Prenez bien garde qu’on ne blame ici que l’excés de sa liberté; car au 
fond, l’on ne nie pas qu’il ne s’en servit bien souvent d’une maniére trés 
heureuse et qui a été utile 4 notre langue. I] a fait faire fortune A quelques 
phrases et 4 quelques mots qui ont beaucoup d’agrémens . . . Au reste, 
il n’y a point de meilleure forge de nouveaux mots que la comédie; car si 
elle produit quelque nouveauté de langage qui soit bien recue, une infinité 
de gens s’en emparent tout a la fois et la répandent bientét au long et au 
large par de fréquentes répétitions. On ne peut contester légitimement aux 
bons auteurs le droit de forger de nouveaux mots, puisque sans cela les 
langues seroient toujours pauvres, stériles, languissantes . . . ”!°% 

On LaRochefoucauld: 

“Tl n’y a rien de plus moral, rien de plus délicat et de plus sensé que les 
réflexions de feu M. de LaRochefoucaut: cependant on ne dira jamais que 
ce soit un livre propre a inspirer la dévotion.’’"” 

On Boileau: 


“Les satires . . . ont pris un caractére de pudeur qui est pour le moins 
aussi admirable que l’esprit, le tour, le sel et les agrémens que | illustre 
M. Despréaux y a fait briller.’”"™ 


108 F)., Poquelin, note G. 
309 D., Poquelin, note D. 
0 Q, D., 2, 294, 1685. 
110, D., 1, 69-70, 1684. 
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In other places Bayle names him “fameux satirique,” 
“grand esprit,” “grand poéte.”" Bayle in his youth called 
authors of satires “de véritables boutefeux et des perturba- 
teurs du repos public,’ but late in life he showed the great- 
est deference to Boileau when he wrote to Marais: “Il y a 
longtems que j’applique 4 ce grand homme un éloge plus 
étendu que celui que Phédre donne a Esope, naris emuncte 
natura numquam verba cui potuit dare. Il me semble 
aussi que l’industrie la plus artificieuse des auteurs ne le 
peut tromper.’’!4 


On Racine: Commenting on Bajazet and Mithridate, 
Bayle thinks that Racine: “réussit 4 miracle dans la 
tragédie.’”"™5 He adds later that Racine is a “‘trés excellent 
faiseur de tragédies.”"* (Commenting also on Racine’s and 
Corneille’s Bérénice, he seems to be favorable to Racine’s 
tendresse.™" 

On Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes: 


“Je dis qu’ils sont d’un caractére fort peu commun. C’est un résultat 
de milie pensées diverses o0 I’on trouve de plaisanteries galantes, des 
railleries fines, des moralitez profondes et enjouées, un essor d’imagination 
aussi vaste et aussi libre qu’on en puisse voir, une grande vivacité; tout cela 
soutenu d’un fond de physique et d’astronomie qui débrouille bien des 
choses dans le sys éme de M. Descartes. II est certain que tout en riant 
on nous fournit ici plusieurs grandes vues." 


On Corneille: After inserting an Eloge de Pierre Corneille 
in his Nouvelles, Bayle remarks: “Bien loin d’avoir 
trouvé excessives les louanges qu’on donne 4 cet illustre 
défunt, nous avons trouvé qu’on aurait pu lui en donner 
davantage.’’!!9 


12 Q. D., Letires, 1, 60, 1675; 4, 546, 1673; D., Arnauld, note T. 
wE Giges, pp. 68-69, 1674. 

140. D., 4, 772, 1698; also D., Abelly, note A; O. D., 3, 505. 
U5 QO. D., Lettres, 1, 22-23, 1673. 

16 0. D., Lettres, 1, 49, 1675. 

—D., Bérénice, note D (p. 533). 

U8 QO. D., 1, 547, 1686; also 1, 477 and 751. 

90. D., 1, 211, 1685. 
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On Quinault’s operas: “M. Quinault qui est l’auteur 
des vers pourroit bien mieux faire; mais il prend un tour 
propre 4 s’accommoder aux airs. Je conseille fort 4 votre 
ami de n’emploier pas deux écus 4 l’achat de ces piéces- 
1a.”"° In another place Bayle speaks “du tendre M. 
Quinault . . . qui compose les vers de l’opéra qui lui ont 
donné une si belle réputation.”’™! 

On Thomas Corneille’s Circé: ‘Elle est trés bien conduite, 
trés bien exécutée, les pensées fines et délicates y sont 
fréquentes et bien exprimées.”” 


On various authors: Bayle terms Huet “un des plus 
savans hommes de France’’;!* Fléchier “une des meilleures 
plumes de France”; he considers Saint-Evremond “il- 
lustre,” Nicole “célébre,”* and Santeuil ‘’un des plus 
grans poétes de ce siécle.”’”? 

On Mme. de Sévigné: There is no doubt in Bayle’s mind 
that her letters are to be preferred to those of de Rabutin, 
and he adds: “Cette dame avoit bien du sens et de 
Vesprit.... Elle mérite une place parmi les femmes 
illustres de notre siécle.”’”® 

On Mlle de Scudéry’s Morale du monde: 


Cette lecture est trés agréabie et trés instructive . . . Comme elle 
[Mlle de Scudéry] a beaucoup de douceur et dans son stile et dans ses 
pensées, elie ne touche pas assez fortement les défauts du cceur, selon le 
goit de certains esprits trop chagrins, peut-étre, qui voudroient qu’au 
lieu de piquer les plaies, on les déchirat sans miséricorde.”* 


200. D., Lettres, 1, 67, 1676. 
™ D., Lettres, 1, 59, 1675. 

0. D., Letires, 1, 49, 1675. 

230. D., Lettres, 1, 53, 1675; Cf. also 4, 599, 1675. 

% 0. D., Lettres, 1, 53, 1675; Cf. also 4, $75, 1679. 

% QO. D., 4, 812, 1702. 

%8 0. D., 4, 575, 1679. 

mE. Gigas, p. 103, 1697. 

28 0. D., 4, 776, 1698. 

20. D., 1, 608, 1686; Cf. also 1, 149, 1684 and Letires, 1, 125, 1680. 
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On Mme Des Houliéres: 

“Mme Des Houliéres, si connue par ses beaux vers, a fait une piéce de 
théatre nommée, Genseric, roi des Vandales, qui ne lui fait pas tant d’honneur 
que ses petites piéces précédentes.’’° 

On Mme de Ja Sablitre: Bayle thought her to be a 
woman: “Qui connoit le fin des choses et qui est connue 
partout pour un esprit extraordinaire.’ 


As a young man Bayle had a weakness for novels. He 
apparently enjoyed Dom Carlos, the Prince de Condé, M. de 
Scudéry’s Ibrahim ou I’Iliustre Bassa, and Mlle de Scudéry’s 
Cyrus and Clélie.™ Yet he did not find time for every 
sort of novel;* he liked the Princesse de Cléves and also 
found “agréable” Mme de LaFayette’s “joli petit roman,” 
Zaide.* At times his literary judgments are biased through 
his personal interest in authors. The Maxims of Queen 
Christina of Sweden are: ‘‘Aussi bonnes que celles de 
M. de LaRochefoucault.’”* Bayle places Mme Des 
Houliéres, the esprit fort, next to LaFontaine: ‘Nos meilleurs 
poétes comme LaFontaine et Mme Des Houliéres font 
souvent des vers libres selon la méthode des anciens.’’ 
His community of ideas and thought with La Mothe Le 
Vayer and Naudé caused him to consider them: “Les 
deux savans de ce siécle qui avoient le plus de lecture et 
l’esprit le plus épuré des sentimens populaires.’’%” 


100. D., 4, 580, 1680. 

1810. D., 1, 374, 1685; cf. also O. D., Letires, 1, 125, 1680. 

120. D., Lettres, 1, 22-23, 1673; Lettres, 1, 114, 1679; O. D., 4, 548, 
1674; O. D., 1, 149, 1684. 

130. D., Letires, 1, 114, 1679: “L’auteur de l’Héroine Mousquetaire 
en quatre volumes in- 12 qui est un Béarnois nommé Prechac fait des romans 
& perte de vue . . . Je ne saurois prendre la peine de lire cela. Quand je 
trouve un roman comme la Princesse de Cléves et le Prince de Condé ou 
quelque nouvelle historique comme Dom Carlos, le Comte de Ulfelt et les 
Mémoires de Hollande, je les lis avec plaisir.” 

140. D., Letires, 1, 24-25; 1673; O. D., 4, 528, 1672 and 574, 1678. 

18 O. D., 4, 731, 1697. 

1% O. D., 4, 642, 1690. 

1370. D., Letires, 1, 57, 1675; he later prepared a new edition of Naudexa 
et Patiniana, cf. O. D., 4, 193. 
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Like many of his contemporaries, Bayle felt himself a 
modern to the core. Filled as it were with the glory and 
achievements of the seventeenth century, Bayle exclaimed 
with a certain pride: ‘Ainsi nous voila dans un siécle qui 
va devenir de jour en jour plus éclairé de sorte que tous 
les siécles précédens ne seront que ténébres en comparai- 
son.”48 In spite of that eager and militant spirit which he 
showed in the discussion of ideas, Bayle never actively 
participated in the quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns, 
though his name may have been drawn into it.“ In this 
indifference we may see a proof of his lack of interest in 
matters purely literary, but he plainly indicated his stand 
toward the Ancients and the Moderns in various places 
throughout his works. Early in his career, after reading 
Desmarets’ work in defense of the Moderns, Bayle said: 
“Pour moi qui ne suis pas ennemi des anciens, je les [les 
remarques] trouve victorieuses pour la plupart.’’“° Later, 
his attitude is definitely stated in the footnotes of his 
Dictionnaire. His comment on Homer is too interesting 
to be passed over. He finds the Greek poet “trop grand 
parleur et trop naif,” and he continues apologetically: 
“Grand génie d’ailleurs et si fécond en belles idées .. . 
s'il vivoit aujourd’hui il feroit un poéme épique oi il ne 
manqueroit rien.’’! After comparing the treatment and 
handling of the material in the composition of Amphitryon 
by Plautus and Moliére, Bayle has no hesitancy in giving 
the preference to the modern playwright.” Yet, incon- 


138 QO. D., 1, 41, 1684. 
9H. Rigault, Histoire de la querelle des anciens et des modernes, pp. 
‘235-240. Rigault who has clearly interpreted Bayle’s attitude in the 


controversy states: “Bayle . . . n’a pas traité la question ex professo; 
ce n’est pas son habitude.” Cf. E. Gigas, p. 249, a letter written by Dubos 
to Bayle. 


D., Lettres, 1, 60, 1675. 

141 Andromaque, note H. 

42 D., Amphitryon, note B: “S’il n’y avoit qu’A comparer ces deux 
piéces l’une avec l’autre pour décider la dispute qui s’est élevée depuis 
quelque tems sur la supériorité ou l’infériorité des anciens, je croi que M. 
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sistent as it may seem, it would be unfair to suppose Bayle 
to be blind to the literature of antiquity.“* In one of his 
letters he earnestly recommends the study of the classics 
to his younger brother and warns him not to let a sin- 
gle day go by: “Sans lire dans un auteur ancien... . 
Attachez-vous 4 Cicéron, c’est le grand maitre .... Pour 
les poétes Virgile est sans doute le meilleur . 

Pour la langue grecque . . . on se proméne avec plaisir 
dans les auteurs grecs, on se sent chatouiller l’oreille par les 
nombres doux et coulans et l’harmonieuse structure de cette 
langue dont le génie est mille fois plus délicat que celui 
de la latine.”“* Though Bayle had never “blanchi au 
service des muses,’ he cared for literature, and he was, 
as Saintsbury suggests, an excellent man of letters.“ His 
chief interest, however, lay in another direction. Aside 
from his “associations bizarres,’’ Bayle’s literary apprecia- 
tion differs but slightly from that of many of his contem- 
poraries. His attitude was becoming the rule and not the 
exception. Voltaire’s comment on Dante voices the 
opinion which was in vogue in the eighteenth century: 
“On me vole toujours un tome de |’Arioste, on ne m’a 
jamais volé un Dante .... On trouve chez nous, dans 
le dix-huitiéme siécle, des gens qui s’efforcent d’admirer 
des imaginations aussi stupidement extravagantes et aussi 
barbares.””47 


VI 


In conclusion, the lack of popularity of Bayle’s works is 
not due to his literary taste, but to the subject matter, 


Perrault gagneroit bientét sa cause. Il y a des finesses et des tours dans 
YAmphitryon de Moliére qui surpassent de beaucoup les railleries de |’ 
Amphitryon latin.” 

483 Rigault, op. cit., pp. 235-240. 

™O. D., Lettres, 1, 32-33, 1675. Read also a eulogistic passage on 
Cicero, O. D., 1, 169, 1684. 

15 D., Lettres, 1, 55, 1675. 

M4 Saintsbury, op. cit., 2, 316-317. 

Moland’s ed., 41, 252. 
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which has now lost its hold on the public. Bayle’s incon- 
gruous display of scholarship—a display of quotations and 
references—stares us constantly in the face; yet his is the 
method of the scholar who wants to support his arguments 
with authorities. Bayle’s incurable negligence, his in- 
ability to coérdinate his thoughts and ideas, and his 
rambling manner of touching on a great variety of subjects 
apparently irrelevant—defects which he candidly admits— 
link Bayle with his illustrious predecessors of liberal thought 
in the sixteenth century. Like Voltaire’s Dictionnaire 
philosophique, Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique is 
conspicuously deficient and one-sided if compared with 
modern and up-to-date dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Bayle’s work, done with no concerted and systematic plan, 
is, after all, the register of his personal notions on certain 
men and things. Finally, his rather free descriptions, 
scattered here and there in his Dictionnaire, have nothing 
in themselves that will impair the morals of a healthy 
and well-balanced man. 

If we had to seek factors which determined Bayle’s 
literary attitude, it would be an idle task, and the results 
would be problematical. Nevertheless, we should recall 
his desultory and slipshod readings during his youth and 
his studies made without guidance and instruction. Bayle 
preserved this habit until his death. His thirst for knowledge 
or libido sciendi, carried out without any method, made him 
a remarkably well-informed man at the expense possibly 
of concentration and depth. We might also recall his 
deliberate and sought-for intellectual anéantissement and 
his social obscurity. In all likelihood his intellectual bent 
was not conducive to worshipping form and artistic finish 
exclusively. His literary attitude is nowhere else better 
illustrated than in his method of composition. Although 
Bayle spoke of his “tortures d’esprit,” he showed little 
elaboration and preparation. His free way of writing as 
shown in his letters and in the footnotes of his Dictionnaire 
has its charms, indeed. Oftentimes rambling, Bayle’s 
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style is natural, straightforward, and sprinkled with popular 
expressions; some of his pages compare favorably with the 
ages of the great writers of the eighteenth century. 
Bayle’s artistic appreciation may have its limitations, but 
in this respect he was like many of his contemporaries who, 
during the transitory period, no longer held form and 
thought in perfect unity. Undoubtedly Bayle was a 
Modern, but he was ready to accept philosophical ideas 
from the Ancients which he held in common with them. 
Since the clash of wits and ideas appealed to him most, 
form was not the chief consideration. Hence the cause of 
his “associations bizarres,”” many of which may be explained, 
however, as being due to immature judgment, to second- 
hand information, or to a human desire to eulogize. Instead 
of following the path of a lesser Boileau, Bayle chose a much 
larger field than the one usually assigned to a purely literary 
critic and became a most versatile and most daring handler 
and expounder of ideas in the realm of history, philosophy, 
and religious controversy. Bayle’s interest in literature 
proper, which was only secondary in his youth, became 
practically insignificant in his later years, if we judge by the 
dates of his comments on literary men and works as indicated 
in this paper. However, it has been shown that it was not 
beyond Bayle’s intellectual grasp to judge and appreciate 
literary works of art. Many clear-sighted and keen estimates 
which Bayle made of his contemporaries, though left un- 
stressed by his critics and commentators, are singularly 
correct and in harmony with our literary opinions of to-day; 
in fact, these estimates, if they mean anything at all, show 
Pierre Bayle to be no mean literary man and critic. 
Henry E. Haxo 
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XXXVIII. AN UNPUBLISHED CRITICISM OF 
VOLTAIRE’S ERY PHILE.* 


Voltaire’s tragedy Eryphile was performed first in the 
private theater of Madame de Fontaine-Martel, and on 
Friday, March 7, 1732, in the Thedtre Royal. Although 
announced as a masterpiece, it was not a success. Only 
seven representations were given before Easter and five 
after. In vain did Voltaire make hasty changes in his text 
between the performances; he could not save it, and the 
original verdict of the public proved fatal. As he had al- 
ready done with Artémire (1720), Voltaire withdrew the 
play and never allowed it to be printed. However, in 1779, 
just after his death, it was published for the first time with 
the note: “Piéce que l’auteur s’était oposée qu’elle fut 
imprimée de son vivant.’ 

The subject is far from original. When the play begins, 
Eryphile has killed, some twenty years ago, Amphiaraus, 
her husband, with the help of Hermogide, her lover. She 
has also placed her child in the hands of a slave who has 
saved him. But now she hates both her crime and her 
accomplice. The people desire a king; they nearly oblige 
her to marry Hermogide. She refuses and declares publicly, 


*I am indebted to Professor Gustave L. van Roosbroeck for drawing 
my attention to this criticism and for helpful suggestions. 

1 Henri Lion, Les Tragédies et les Théories dramatiques de M. de Voltaire, 
1895, p. 66. The number of twelve performances agrees with the report 
given by the Mercure of March 1732. 

2 Cf. Gust. L. van Roosbroeck, ‘‘A Prologue for Voltaire’s Artémire,” 
Phil. Quart., April 1922. Voltaire made use of a few verses of Eryphile 
for some of his other plays and took up asimilar subject in his Sémiramis. 
Some of these verses are found in Mahomet, Mérope, La Mort de César. 
Cf. Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, Didot, 1827, p. 142. Also Moland, II, 
pp. 461-530. Lion, op. cit., p. 194 sq. 

* It is probable that this edition was based on a copy of the actor Lekain. 
The same manuscript was used again for the Kehl edition. Another manu- 
script, which Decroix (the corrector of the proofs of the Kehl edition) 
believed more reliable, enabled Beuchot to print a quite different version 
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in the Temple, that her son is not dead and that therefore 
the throne must remain vacant until he returns. On the 
other hand, Hermogide holds that the son of Amphiaraus 
no longer lives; ‘“‘I have decided to seize the supreme power, 
he adds, by force of arms if need be.” Then Eryphile begs 
defense from a young victorious general, Alcmeon, whom she 
loves without being entirely aware of it, and who loves 
her notwithstanding her age. She is even going to marry 
him, when the warning ghost of Amphiaraus appears and 
prevents the ceremony. Eryphile now recognizes in Alemeon 
her own son, and he, armed with the paternal sword, goes 
out to fight Hermogide who besieges the palace. Neverthe- 
less, in order to spare the blood of his subjects, he challenges 
him to a duel near the grave of Amphiaraus. Blinded by 
the gods, distracted by his father’s ghost, he strikes his 
own mother instead of Hermogide. Eryphile dramatically 
appears on the stage and dies. Alcmeon wishes to take 
his own life, but is prevented from doing so. He faints 
and the tragedy ends. 

It is obvious that this theme is nothing but the old story 
of Orestes. Alcmeon is Orestes, while Eryphile represents 
Clytemnaestra, and Amphiaraus plays the réle of Agamem- 
non. 

In spite of this lack of originality,‘ the Mercure of 
March 1732 is enthusiastic over the play: ‘Le public a 
trouvé cette tragédie pleine d’harmonie et d’élégance dans 
les vers, de pensées nobles et élevées. La diction en est 
male, les traits heureux; les descriptions, les images, les 
maximes neuves et hardies. Cette piéce, extrémement 
applaudie par de nombreuses assemblées, est parfaitement 
bien interprétée. . . .” The Almanach littéraire ou 
Etrennes d’Apollon of 1780 reprints a Mémoire peu connu 


‘Voltaire drew upon himself much criticism for disguising an old plot 
under new names. There are traces of still other influences in his tragedy: 
the duel near the grave, for instance, is an adaptation from a scene in the 
Choefores of Aeschylus. Cf. Thedtre des Grecs, trad. par le P. Brumoy, Il, 


p. III sq. 
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which is a dithyrambic praise of Eryphile, as the greatest 
glory of the rising sun—young Voltaire.’ On the other 
hand Voltaire’s play did not escape ridicule at the hands 
of dramatic satirists. Les Amusements a la Mode, a comedy 
by Riccoboni and Romagnesi (ThéAtre Italien, April 21, 
1732), contained an act: Les Catastrophes liri-tragi-com- 
iques, which is a kind of parody of Eryphile and Jephié,® 
although this appears to have been overlooked by Voltaire’s 
bibliographers. 

Of distinctly greater importance, however, is the criticism 
and witty parody of Eryphile introduced in de Boissy’s 
play, Le Triomphe de l’ Ignorance which was acted March 
20, 1732, but still remains unpublished.’ The title itself 
is significant: Eryphile comes on the stage to appeal to 
Ignorance, whose dark veils alone can save Eryphile from 
being torn into pieces by the critics. She protests against 
the bitter attacks of which she is an innocent victim, and 
begs for protection against the slanderers who claim that 
she is only a copy from two originals: Oedipus and Orestes. 
But the answers of Ignorance are quite sarcastic. 


5 Who was the author of the Mémoire? The only clue to his name is 
his initials: M.D. L. M. (Monsieur De La Motte?) 

6 Jephté is an opera by l’abbé Pellegrin. Les Catastrophes liri-tragi- 
comiques were published separately in 1732. See Sonneck, Catalogue of 
Opera Librettos in the Library of Congress. 

7A few lines of the play were printed in Desboulmiers, Histoire du 
Th. de VOpéra-Comique. Le Triomphe de l’Ignorance is one of the newly 
discovered MSS. of Louis de Boissy (1694-1758). I intend to make them 
the subject of a later publication. A few data derived from Desboulmiers’ 
Histoire anecdotique et raisonnée du Thédtre Italien (publiée sous l’anonyme). 
Paris, 1769, 7 vol. in-12. have been given on some of them in C. F. Zeek’s 
thesis: Louis de Boissy, Auteur comique. (Grenoble, 1914). The eleven 
MSS .are entitled: 1. Melpoméne vengée ou les trois Spectacles réduits 2 un 
et les Amours des Déesses a rien. 2. Les Contes. 3. La France galante. 
4. Scéne qui devait ttre ajoutée a la Comédie du Je ne sais quoi. 5. Le Triomphe 
de VIgnorance. 6. La Coquette amoureuse. 7. Zéphire et la Lune ou la 
Nuit d’Eté. 8. Le Droit du Seigneur ou Parodie d’Aben-Said. 9. Margéon 
et Katifé ou le Muet par Amour. 10. La Cométe. 11. La Péruvienne. 
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Eryphile. 


Arbitre des succés, reine du genre humain, 

Vous dont le tribunal sans régle est souverain, 

Qui, dans tous vos arréts, od l’instinct seul préside, 
Prenez le coeur pour juge et le plaisir pour guide; 
Ignorance, pour qui j’étale mes brillants, 

Défendez Eriphile, en butte aux faux savants! 

Ces traitres vont partout, déchirant ma conduite, 
Dire, pour écarter la foule qui me quitte, 

Que, malgré mon éclat dont elle est étonnée, 

Je ne suis dans le fond qu’un monstre bien orné; . . 


L’Ignorance. 
Ils n’ont pas tout le tort . . . 
Eryphile. 


Que I’on voit, 4 travers toute ma draperie, 
De deux originaux que je suis la copie; 
Que mon fils Alceméon, au crime réservé, 
Que ce fils, comme Oedipe, est un enfant trouvé; 
Et que, vengeant sur moi le meurtre de son pére, 
/ Comme Oreste, il devient l’assassin de sa mére; 
Qu’en moi, d’abord, pour peu qu’on m’observe de prés, 
De Jocaste, ma soeur, on reconnait les traits; .. . 


L’Ignorance. 
A dire vrai, vous avez un grand air de famille . . . 
ERYPHILE: 


Qu’on lit, en méme temps, dans mon regard funeste, 
L’adultére noirceur de la mére d’Oreste; . . . 


L’Ignorance. 
Plus je vous regarde, et plus je trouve qu’ils ont raison . . . 


So, these two originals, which Eryphile resembles, are 
the Orestes story already mentioned, and the Oedipus 
legend. 

Then follows a passage, bringing out a striking weakness 
of the play: 
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Eryphile: 
Ils ajoutent encore, joignant l’ironie au mépris, 
Que de prendre six francs j’avais fait sagement, 
Etant un opéra qu on n’a pas mis en chant; 
Qu’on ne peut trop payer tous les frais des machines 
Que font mouvoir pour moi les puissances divines; 
Mais que, malgré cette aide et tant de traits perdus, 
Jaurai le triste sort de mon frére Brutus.® 


It is undeniable that Eryphile contains far too many 
“scénes a effet’? and “coups de théAtre,” as if the author 
had attempted to hide his unoriginal and poorly conducted 
plot behind a startling and breathless external action. 

Ignorance is extremely reserved at first. She is soon 
asked bluntly to explain why she does not give her entire 
support now, whereas she was so lavish of praise at the 
first performance. This gives to Ignorance an opportunity 
for stating her main reproach. 


Eryphile. 


Ne ferez-vous point taire un discours qui m’offense? 
Il est de votre honneur de prendre ma défense. 
Justifiez, Madame, en combattant pour nous, 

Les applaudissements que j’ai recus de vous. 


L’Ignorance. 


Vous m’embarrassez; il est vrai que j’ai beaucoup applaudi 
le premier jour, mais c’est moins l’ensemble de la piéce que la beauté des 
” Et, sans détour inutile, 

Disons le fait comme il est: 
Si nous admirons le style, 
La conduite nous déplait; 
Eryphile, file, file, 

File mal son intérét . . . 


Eryphile (a part). 
Grands Dieux! A ce discours puis-je rester tranquille? 
Mais cache tes transports, malheureuse Eryphile. 


8 Voltaire’s tragedy, Brutus (1730), had been a failure. 
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Those objections of Lady Ignorance are well justified: 
it is hard to follow the complicated plot up to the climax, 
because the suspense is not well maintained. 

Ignorance, like the bewildered spectators of the “pre- 
miére,” has had enough time now to reflect on the real 
value of Eryphile, and she desires explanations on several 
points. She is going to embarrass Eryphile more and more, 
until this temperamental visitor is very much angered by 
the attitude of a person who no longer deserves her name and 
wants to know far too much. . . Ignorance makes an 
inquiry into the reason for a grave discrepancy and lack of 
verisimilitude: how could Hermogide, Eryphile’s former 
lover, have become so old, whereas Eryphile is said to be 
still “dans son printemps”? Eryphile’s lofty and hollow 
answer, high-sounding like a Cornelian tirade, which it 
incidentally parodies, is no explanation at all. 


L’Ignorance. 
Eclaircissez-moi certaines choses que je n’entends pas. 
Eryphile. 


Si vos doutes sont tels qu’on les puisse éclaircir, 
On le fera, Madame, avec bien du plaisir. 


L’TIgnorance. 

Corament se peut-il faire qu’Hermogide, votre ancien tenant, 
ait si fort vieilli, et que vous soyez restée si jeune? 
(Air: La bonne Aventure.) 

Vous voir dans votre printemps, 
Ainsi qu’il l’assure, 
Ayant un fils des plus grands, 
Qui parait avoir trente ans . . . 


La rare aventure o gué, 
Larare&c... 


Eryphile. 


Pour ne jamais vieillir mes pareilles sont nées, 
Et ne rendent jamais compte de leurs années.® 


® Corneille: “ . . . Car aux Ames bien nées, 
La valeur n’attend point le nombre des années.” 
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The tomb where the duel between Alcmeon and Hermo- 
gide is fought is not a very fortunate location,’ nor is the 
time; these shortcomings do not escape Boissy’s keen critical 
sense. 

L’Ignorance. 


Passons; éclaircissez-moi sur un fait plus important: 
C’est le duel de votre fils et d’Hermogide. 
Dites-moi, d’abord en quels lieux 

Se battent-ils tous deux? 


Eryphile. 
Sur le tombeau de mon époux. 
L’Ignorance. 
J’admire le champ de bataille et la complaisance d’Hermogide. 
Eryphile. 
Tous les lieux sont égaux, lorsqu’on veut se venger. 
L’Ignorance. 


Madame, croyez-vous qu’un vers 
Excuse ce travers? 


Ignorance asks such precise and searching questions, that 
she at last discourages and confuses Eryphile. She has 
become a terrible examining magistrate and inquires about 
that “obscure” way Eryphile had been slain in the “ob- 
scurity.”- . . . 


L’Ignorance. 
“Se battent-ils dans le jour? 
Eryphile sings: 


Non, le duel qui m’est fatal 
Se fait bien avant dans la brume. 


10 A similar fight around a tomb in Voltaire’s Sémiramis was sharply 
criticised at the time—Cf. Mannory, Observations sur la Sémiramis de 
M. de Voltaire, 1749. 
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L’ Ignorance. 
O le combat original! 
Mais c’est donc au clair de la lune. . . 


Eryphile. 


Quand j’y songe, grands Dieux! mon Ame est éperdue: 
C’est dans le méme instant que mon cher fils me tue . . . 


L’Ignorance. 


Je n’ai jamais pu comprendre 
Comment sur vous son bras tombe. 
A son pére menacant 
Quand vous servez d’hécatombe, 
Vous perce-t-il dans le fianc, 

; Le long de ¢a, le long de 1a, 
Le long de la tombe, 
Par derriére ou par devant? 


Eryphile. 


C’est sur ce monument, quand je suis en priére, 

Qu’il me tue a tAtons; et, faute de lumiére, 

Je lui pardonne, hélas, de s’étre ainsi mépris: 

Dans la nuit, on sait trop que tous les chats sont gris!” 


The cries of Eryphile behind the wings are also men- 
tioned in the foreword of the Kehl edition to the play as 
one of the chief reasons for its failure. De Boissy does not 
forget to censure them; at the same time, he makes fun 
of the bombastic speeches in Eryphile about the sacred 
dagger of Amphiaraus, putting the adjective ‘“‘sacré’’ before 
the noun instead of after: 


L’Ignorance. 
Et les cris que vous poussez dans la coulisse? 


Eryphile. 


Sacré fer de nos rois, don trop pernicieux, 

Que pour faire le crime ont conservé les Dieux, 
Vous étes seul l’auteur de cette catastrophe, 
Et vous méritez bien que je vous apostrophe! 
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L’Ignorance. 


Votre fils, des mains du grand prétre, 

A tort d’accepter le présent, 

Quand il lui dit bien clairement 

De craindre un instrument si traitre . . . 


Next, the appearance of a ghost on the stage, a device 
claimed to be an innovation borrowed from the English 
drama, is ridiculed by Boissy, who sees in it no innovation 
at all. 


L’Ignorance. 


“Tl fallait supprimer cette épée merveilleuse, aussi bien que 
votre revenant; 
D’arracher les morts du tombeau, 
Le spectacle rare et nouveau, 
Que l’ombre du Festin de Pierre!" 
Laire la, &c. 
Eryphile. 
C’était pour inspirer une noble terreur. 
L’Ignorance. 
Ou pour faire rire! 


At last, Eryphile, convulsed with rage, utters wild threats: 
she is going out to slaughter all her censors, and, on her 
return, she will set fire to the theater. So ends the scene. 


L Ignorance. 


Pourquoi le grand prétre prédit-il le dénouement un moment 
dvant qu’il se fasse? 


Eryphile. 


Ah, tant de questions me lassent 4 la fin; 
Une juste fureur s’empare de mon sein. 
Puisque vous répondez a mes douleurs aigries 
Par des doutes malins et par des railleries, 
Frémissez, et songez qu’aprés de tels affronts 


4 An allusion to Moliére’s comedy, Don Juan ou le Festin de Pierre, 
in which a ghost appears. 
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Je vais tout entreprendre, et que j’ai les bras longs . . . 
Je cours de mes censeurs faire un affreux carnage; 
Ignorants et savants, tout va sentir ma rage . . . 

Puis, avec Hermogide et ses coupe-jarrets, 

Je reviens, pour réduire en cendres le palais! 


Compared with the eulogies of Eryphile written in 1732, 
this critical scene shows us the other side of the medal and 
allows us to gauge more accurately the impression the play 
produced. Boissy may have had an influence on Voltaire, 
who recast his play several times and was at great pains to 
choose an entirely original subject in his next play, Zaire 
(August 1732). But what of the relations of Voltaire and 
Boissy at that moment? It is strange to find Boissy mak- 
ing merry with a tragedy by a man whose friend he was 
fourteen years earlier, when he wrote a panegyrical defense 
of Voltaire as the most gifted author of the day, in L’Eléve 
de Terpsichore (1718). 
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XXXIX. WIELAND’S TEUTSCHER MERKUR AND 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH JOURNALS 


Wieland’s first mention of the plan of the Merkur is in a 
letter to Riedel dated Sept. 17, 1772:! 

Ich bin entschlossen, eine Art von Journal zu entrepreniren, welches 
quo ad formam einige Ahnlichkeit mit dem Mercure de france haben soll. 
Prosaische Original-Aufsitze, Litterarische Nachrichten, Recensionen und 
Revisionen unrichtiger Urtheile iiber interessante Schriften, sollen die 
Haupt-Artikel davon ausmachen. 

The opening numbers of the Merkur conform, in 
general, to this outline. But while the name is imitated 
from the French periodical,? the contents were in part 
borrowed from English journals. An article recently 
published in a foreign periodical would not thereby be less 
acceptable to the German reader, and Wieland, as we now 
know, immediately lodged subscriptions with the leading 
English journals. Nor did he attempt to disguise the fact 
that the articles concerned were borrowings, as the words 
Nach dem Englischen or even the name of the journal are 
often added to the German title. Nevertheless, a great 
deal of uncertainty has hitherto prevailed concerning the 
provenience of some of these contributions, so much so, 
that certain articles have been ascribed to Wieland which 
now turn out to be translations. The scarcity of the Merkur 
and also of the English journals accounts, in part, for this 
state of affairs. As my own set of the Merkur is incomplete, 


1 Auswahl denkwiirdiger Briefe von C. M. Wieland. Hrsg. von Ludwig 
Wieland, Wien, 1815, I. 302. 

2It may be noted, by the way, that the Nederlandsche Mercurius also 
antedates the Teutscher Merkur by more than 15 years. 

3 The unpublished correspondence of Bode shows that he was the inter- 
mediary in procuring for Wieland The Critical Review, The Universal 
Magazine, The London Magazine, The Gentl *s Magazine, The Lady’s 
Magazine, The Country, The London Chronicle, The School for Wives. See 
Hans Wahl, Geschichte des Teutschen Merkur, p. 79 (Palaestra 127). My 
own study is practically limited to the Universal Magazine and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 
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while only a few of the English journals have been accessible, 
the present study can make no claim to exhaustiveness. 
It does, however, shed a new and definite light on the articles 
treated. 

The fourth article in the Merkur for August, 1773 (Vol. 
3, pp. 167-183) is entitled Die Regierungskunst, oder Un- 
terricht eines alten Persischen Monarchen an seinen Sohn. 
Nach dem Englischen. The Zusdtze at the end have been 
quite definitely assigned to Wieland, but opinions differ 
as to the authorship of the article itself: Hirzel and Minor 
were inclined to regard it as a parody of Haller, Wihan 
thought he could detect some resemblance to the Economy 
of Human Life, whereas Seuffert’s final conclusion is that 
the article is probably by Wieland.‘ It can now be shown 
that Die Regierungskunst is a faithful translation of The 
Art of Reigning: Or the Instructions of a Persian Prince to 
his Son, which appeared in the Universal Magazine for 
January, 1773 (Vol. 52, pp. 29 f.): 


Attend, my beloved son, to my Hére meinen Rath, geliebter 


counsel, and learn that virtue is true 
wisdom. Fear nought so much as 
thine own power. Authority is only 
a blessing, when wisdom is its guide. 
Let thy government have a view to 
the laws, and to the established 
forms of the Constitution. Ex- 
amine, minutely, every wilful in- 
clination, every rising wish, before 
it is put in execution; and instantly 
reject it, if thou dost blush to own it 
to thy people: In that case, it is 
thine enemy. 


Sohn, und lerne dass Tugend wahre 
Weisheit ist. Fiirchte nichts so sehr 
als deine eigne Gewalt. Macht ist 
nur dann ein Gliick, wenn Weisheit 
sie leitet. Lass bei deiner Regierung 
die Gesetze und die eingefihrte 
Staatsverfassung niemals aus den 
Augen. Fasse keinen Entschluss, 
am aller wenigsten in Sachen, wobey 
deine Lieblingsneigung betroffen ist, 
ehe du ihn aufs sorgfaltigste gepriift 
hast; und verwirf ihn sogleich, wenn 
du erréthen miisstest, ihn dffentlich 
deinem Volke zu bekennen. In 
diesem Falle ist er dein Feind. 


This opening paragraph may serve as a fair sample of the 
entire translation: towards the end, it will be noticed, Wie- 


‘The various references are given by Seuffert in his Prolegomena au 
einer Wieland-Ausgabe. III, No. 11, foot-note, and V. No. 221 (Anhang 
zu den Abh. d. Kénigl. Preuss. Akademie 1905, 1908). 
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land has inserted the words am aller wenigsten in Sachen, 
wobey deine Lieblingsneigung betroffen ist. Similariy the 
sentence und beschrinke die Freyheit der Handlung nicht 
durch unndthige Gesetze (p. 173) is an addition of the transla- 
tor’s. Other renderings that may be specially noted are: 
Sinnlichkeit (p. 169) for luxury; deines eigenen inneren 
Werthes for thy interior worth; verkauft sein Volk (p. 169) for 
alienates his people; Aufgeklarte, gebildete Nationen (p. 170) 
for Civilized nations; mehr Garben in einem Morgen Feldes 
einzuernden (p. 173) for to reap more sheaves in one morning. 
This last passage probably offers the only instance of down- 
right mis-translation. After Ueberrede nie einen Richter 
(p. 172) the sentence ’Tis thus the enemy of God strives to 
seduce the just has no counterpart in the German text. 

The general tenor of the translation points decidedly to 
Wieland. As the Zusdtze are approximately twice as long 
as the original article, it is possible that Wieland translated 
it merely for the purpose of recording his own divergent 
views. 

The same number of the Universal Magazine contains 
another article which Wieland evidently considered suit- 
able for reproduction in the Merkur: Reflections concerning 
Aliment (pp. 9-13). The German title runs: Betrachtungen 
tiber die Wahl der Nahrungsmittel, with the foot-note: 
Aus dem Englischen (Merkur, 1773, Vol. 4, p. 134). The 
article, unsigned, covers twenty pages, and is the longest 
contribution in the November number. The translation 
follows the English original rather closely, aside from un- 
intentional slips and errors: infectious is translated by epi- 
demisch (p. 137); reach people in every station=Menschen 
von allen Stinden hingerissen werden (p. 137, foot-note); 
exalts the animal salts =lést die animalischen Salze auf (p. 138); 
the fever is often raised even to the degree of madness =oft ist 
das Fieber durch den Grad der Mattigkeit schon entstanden 
(p. 139); The liquid part =Die fliissige Art (p. 142); animal 
or vegetable substances =Thiere oder vegetabilische Substanzen 
(p. 144); to adulterate=2u verderben (p. 146); intoxicating = 
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wohlschmeckend (p. 146); well fermented=wohl ausgebacken 
(p. 147); This custom ought to be reversed =und sie ist hichst 
verwerflich (p.152). 

Radish is translated by Riibe (p. 148); a person of any 
delicacy by ekle Personen (p. 139); poison by der Gift (p. 141). 
Concerning ekel ‘wihlerisch im Essen’ Kretschmer® points 
out that it is thus used by Wieland, Schiller, and Voss, and 
is still to be noted in this sense in Weimar; der Gift is recorded 
for Schiller, Wieland, and Schubart,® as well as for Goethe. 
These data are of course not sufficient to ascribe the transla- 
tion to Wieland. 

At the end of the August, 1774 number of the Merkur 
(Vol. III, pp. 252 ff.) is a group of anecdotes, the first being 
entitled: Von John Herzog von Marlborough. This is a trans- 
lation from the Genileman’s Magazine for January, 1774 
Vol. 44, pp. 16 f.): 

This great man, who, by the pen of an enemy, has been acknowledged 
as the greatest general, and as the greatest minister, that our country, or 
perhaps any other, has produced;tt 

Jedermann kennt den Herzog von Marlborough als den gristen General 
und grésten Minister den England jemals hatte. Selbst einer seiner ersten 
Feinde, der Lord Bolingbroke konnte ihm diesz Zeugniss nicht versagen.(*) 

The nature of the translation, correct but free, appears 
from the above quotation; the original has an additional 
sentence from Voltaire, referring to France, and also another 
paragraph at the end, referring to a proposed biography of 
the Duke. By the omission of this paragraph the point is 
brought out more strikingly in the German anecdote, which 
‘thus ends with the words “in Shakespears Werken.” Pos- 
sibly Wieland himself was the translator. 

The first article in the October, 1774 number of the 
Merkur is entitled: “Der Einsiedler von Warkworth. Eine 
Northumberlindische Ballade in drey Gesingen. Nach dem 

5 Paul Kretschmer, Wortgeographie der hochd. Umgangssprache, Gottin- 
gen, 1918, p. 331. 

® Hermann Fischer, Schwdabisches W orterbuch, II, 654. 

(*) Bolingbroke’s Letters on the use and Study of History 1752, p. 300. 

tt Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Use and Study of History, 1752, p. 300. 
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Englischen.” (Vol. IV, pp. 1-63). The contribution, signed 
X, is a translation of Percy’s The Hermit of Warkworth. A 
Northumberland Ballad. In three Fits or Cantos. London, . . . 
1771 (VII, 52 pp. in quarto).?_ As the English ballad had 
appeared three years before its publication in the Merkur, 
it is possible that Wieland’s (or his contributor’s) attention 
was called to it by two articles in the Universal Magazine 
for June, 1774 (Vol. 54, pp. 290-292): “A Description of 
the Hermitage of Warkworth in Northumberland,” and, 
immediately following it: ‘Sir Henry Bertram. A Legend- 
ary Tale.” At the close of the latter we find the following 
paragraph (p. 292): 

We cannot dismiss this subject, without observing that our readers, who 
are fond of Poetry, may find a pleasing Ballad, written upon the above 
affecting story, by the learned Dr. Percy. 

The prose Einleitung of the translation corresponds to 
the Advertisement of the original, which also contains a 
number of foot-notes, most of which reappear in the German 
text. The note on endelich (Merkur, p. 9), is of course not 
in the English text. Of the 213 stanzas of the original, 
six have been omitted, namely page 22, stanza 1; page 41, 
stanza 3; page 44, stanza 5; page 45, stanzas 1-3. The 
Postscript is likewise missing. A number of errors and pecul- 
iar translations may be noted: on page 22 (of the Merkur) 
one lower apartment is rendered by einem niedrigen Zimmer; 
on p. 31 we read westwarts for south; on p. 29 we have aus 
rohem Stein for in the living stone; p. 37, stehn am Ufer 
wohlgestellt for And range the borders round; p. 61, funfzehn 
Winter for fifty winters; p. 46, Graf translates carle, which 
was, of course, read as earl; on p. 10, Mddchen stands for 
lady, and on p. 18 this word is rendered by Dirne; on p. 20, 
the translator uses the form meine Banden (acc. pl.) and on 
p. 11 he uses Dickigt as a masculine noun, a form cited 
for Hagedorn in the Grimm W6érterbuch. One would thus 

7 The ballad has been reprinted on pp. 1086-1100 of Schréer’s edition of 
Percy’s Reliques (Englische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale hrsg. v. K. 
Vollméller, Bd. 6, Berlin, 1893). 
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surmise that the translator was, like Hagedorn, a North- 
German. 

In the November number of Der Teutsche Merkur for 1776 
(Vol. 4, pp. 180-186) there is a story entitled “Ein Pulver 
wider die Schlaflosigkeit in einer dramatischen Erzehlung. 
(Aus dem Universal Magazine),” the authorship of which 
scholars have been inclined to ascribe to Wieland himself. 
Seuffert, Prolegomena® V, p. 59, puts a question-mark before 
this number (439), but adds: “Der Ton macht Wieland 
kenntlich; der Stoff gibt wesentliche Ziige zu Wielands 
“Novelle ohne Titel,” die ihn allerdings weniger ironisierend 
angreift, als es der Merkuraufsatz tut.” 

An examination of the index of the Universal Magazine 
for 1776 yields no results, but a scrutiny of the articles them- 
selves discloses the source of the story in the Merkur: ‘‘The 
Parting Lovers: A Dramatic Tale. [Illustrated with a 
‘Beautiful Engraving of an interesting Scene, designed by 
Moreau” (Vol. 59, pp. 76-77, for August, 1776). 

It becomes reasonably certain that the title of the German 
story is of Wieland’s invention, but the text proper is merely 
a translation—a very good one, to be sure—of the story in 
the Universal Magazine. A juxtaposition of the opening 
sentences of the two stories will sufficiently demonstrate 
this fact: 


In a delightful retirement, at a 
short distance from the city of 
Cadiz, a few years since, lived a 
Gentleman of an ancient Spanish 
family, called Don Felix. His 
brother Don Pedro had been em- 
ployed in a public character by the 
Court of Madrid, and possessed one 
of the best Governments in South 
America. Felix had been married 
some years, and heaven favoured 
him with a daughter, called Ange- 
lina, as much distinguished for her 


Nicht weit von Cadix lebte seit 
einigen Jahren, in einer angenehmen 
Einsamkeit, ein Edelmann, von 
einer alten Spanischen Familie, mit 
Namen Don Felix. Sein Bruder, 
Don Pedro, war vom Hofe zu 
Madrid in einer éffentlichen Bedie- 
nung gebraucht worden, und besass 
eines von den besten Gouvernements 
in Stidamerika. Felix war seit 
einigen Jahren verheyrathet; und 
der Himmel begliickte ihn mit einer 
Tochter, die er Angelina nannte, 


8 Prolegomena 2u einer Wieland-Ausgabe. V. Berlin, 1909 (Anhang zu 
den Abh. der K6énigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wiss. vom Jahre 1908). 
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beauty and virtue, as the brilliancy 
of her wit. 
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und die sich eben so sehr durch ihre 
Schénheit und Tugend, als durch 
die Lebhaftigkeit ihres Geistes 
auszeichnete. 


The closeness of the translation as a whole is exemplified 
by the above passage; the freeest rendition is probably 


the following: 


. . . Was a new source of jealousy 
to Manly, which was increased by 
some intelligence he received from 
his servant, who was accidentally 
in the garden, and saw Ferdinand 
with a Lady, whom he supposed his 
Master’s Mistress, the night the 
former was married. 


. . . war fiir Manly eine neue Quelle 
der Eyfersucht, welche noch durch 
eine Nachricht vermehrt wurde, die 
er von seinem Bedienten erhielt, der 
in der Nacht, da Ferdinand seine 
heimliche Heyrath vollzogen, zufal- 
liger Weise im Garten gewesen war. 


The only other comment necessary is on the translation of 
a malevolent falsehood as eine boshaffte Falschheit (p. 185). 
Diintzer® long ago conjectured that the concluding words 
of the German story must be by Wieland. A comparison 
of the English text now shows that the whole final paragraph 
in the Merkur is an addition (“Und so bliebe dann . . .), 


while the passage immediately preceding has likewise been 
changed: 


. . . he tenderly embraced her, 
protesting the proofs she had given 
given him of her love deserved the 
’ greatest acknowledgements, and had 
*intirely removed his passion for 
Angelina. ‘Forgive me, Madam’ 
said he, turning to that Lady, ‘if 
what I owe virtue and these charms 
I, with my utmost care, my life, my 
soul, endeavour to repay.’ 

. The natural conclusion of this 
Tale is what the Reader will no 
doubt anticipate, that Manly 
availed himself of this period of 
general joy, and obtained the con- 


. . .umarmte er sie zirtlich, be- 
zeugte, die Beweise, die sie ihm von 
ihrer Liebe gegeben hatte, verdienten 
die grésste Erkenntlichkeit, und— 
“kurz, ergab sich in sein Schicksal 
wie — einem artigen wohlgezognen 
Liebhaber in einer dramatischen 
Erzihlung zusteht.” 

“Dass Master Manly sich dieses 
Augenblicks der allgemeinen Freude 
geschwinde zu Nutze gemacht, und 
die Einwilligung des Don Felix zu 
seiner Vermahlung mit der holden 
Angelina erhalten haben werde, 
lasst sich auch vorhersehen. 


* Wieland’s Werke, Berlin, Gustav Hempel, 38.Bd.S.207. 
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sent of Don Felix to his marriage 
with Angelina, which was solem- 
nised soon after with great pomp, 
and the future attentions of Ferdin- 
and to his lovely Deceiver proved 
the truth of the declaration he made 
when he discovered the imposition. 
Ww. 
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“Und so bliebe dann dem gut- 
herzigen Leser nichts iibrig, als die- 
sem zweyfachen gliicklichen Paar 
eine gute Nacht zuzugihnen, und— 
vollends einzuschlafen. Unsre all- 
zeit fertigen Dramatifexe aber werd- 
en sichs, hoffentlich, nicht zwey- 
mal sagen lassen, . . .° 


A study of the changes here enumerated, particularly in 
the title, as well as the concluding paragraphs, makes it 
almost certain that Wieland himself was the translator and 
redactor. Concerning the author of the English story, whose 
name is indicated by the initial W, nothing is known. The 
engraving, which depicts Angelina and her maid at one 
side, and Manly with his servant at the other, has the 
following inscription: 

When Manly saw the Maid prepare to part 

A deadly cold ran shiv’ring to his heart: 

She thrice essay’d to speak; but thrice in vain; 
For sobs and sighs her fault’ring voice restrain. 

Practically every number of the Universal Magazine has 
one such engraving, illustrating what was presumably meant 
to be the most important story, usually of not more than 
three pages. No less than four of those published in 1776 
bear the same initial, and in three cases out of these four 
_ we find the second title: A Dramatic Tale." Possibly these 
tales, all of which have approximately the same length, are 
themselves extracts from longer works.% That certain 
other contributions to the Umiversal Magazine are mere 
' extracts can be shown by The History of Agathon (Vol. 54, 
pp. 172-180), which boils down Wieland’s four volumes to 

1 The conclusion, with changed punctuation and orthography, is given 
in the Hempel Edition above cited. 

"The Restless Lover, a Dramatic Tale Vol. 58, p. 25; The Supposed 
— A Dramatic Tale, p. 73; The Impatient Lover, a Dramatic Tale, p. 
184. 

My colleague Professor Lancaster points out that the story of the 
Parting Lovers describes the situation in Moliére’s Dépit amoureux and in 
Secchi’s GI’ Inganni. 
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less than eight pages. Similarly, Die Geschichte des Fréuleins 
von Sternheim, here attributed to Wieland, is condensed from 
two volumes to three instalments of some three pages each. 
(Vol. 59, pp. 234-238; 295-298; 372-375). To these and other 
translations from the German I shall recur on another 
occasion. 

Concerning the ballad “Edwin und Emma. Nach dem 
Englischen,” published in the Merkur for June, 1776 (Vol. 
2, p. 198 ff.) Seuffert states: Vermutlich nach David Mallet. 
Wielands Autorschaft ohne Sicherheit zu vermuten: Mar- 
bacher Schillerbuch 1905 S. 297 f.8 The original of this 
is to be found in the Universal Magazine, Vol. 57, p. 149 f., 
September, 1775, under the rubric: The British Muse: 
Containing Original Poems, Songs, etc.: 


Edwin and Emma. A Ballad. 


Far in the windings of a vale, 
Fast by a sheltering wood, 

The safe retreat of health and peace, 
An humble cottage stood. 


There beauteous Emma flourish’d fair 
Beneath a mother’s eye, 

Whose only wish on earth was now 
To see her blest and die. 


Im fernen Thal, beschiitzt vom Wald, 
Durchstrémt vom Silberbach, 

Wo Ruh und Unschuld, unbemerkt, 
Wohnt unterm Hiittendach, 


Dort bliihte Emma voller Reitz, 
Der Mutter Liebling, auf; 
“Oh Himmel! segne nur mein Kind, 
“Dann, bat sie: nimm mich auf.” 
Each poem has twenty-four stanzas, and the German text, 
as may be seen from the opening lines, is a good, free transla- 
tion of the original. The introductory stanza of the German 


8 Pyolegomena III, p. 10, No. 18. The Marbacher Schillerbuch referred 
to is not accessible to me. 
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poem, set off by asterisks, is not in the original, and thus 
belongs, presumably, to the translator: 

F Euch, die Ihr Eure Thrinen nie 

Versaget fremdem Leid, 
Freundinnen! Euren Herzen sey 
Dies Lied von mir geweiht. 

The Universal Magazine does not mention the author’s 
name, but the ballad is by David Mallet, as conjectured 
by Seuffert. It may be found in any edition of Mallet, as 
well as in most selections from his works. That the German 
text, however, descends from that in the Universal Magazine 
is indicated by readings such as When May’s sweet mornings 
break =So lacht im jugendlichen May, where other editions 
of Mallet“ read: When vernal mornings break. Further- 
more, the Universal Magazine offers only the text of the bal- 
lad, while the Mallet editions contain a six-line quotation 
from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night (II, iv, 44-49), and also 
a letter in which the ballad is alleged to be founded on certain 
events of real life, here narrated. Wieland, fond as he was 
of such foot-notes authenticating his narrative, would cer- 
tainly not have omitted this material if he had used the 
regular Mallet editions. 

The facts so far adduced shed no additional light on the 
question of the authorship of the translation. If we con- 
sider, however, that the translation of the preceding tale 
from the Universal Magazine is in all probability by Wieland, 
and that he is certainly the author of another reference to 
the same source, presently to be discussed, his authorship 
of the translation of Edwin and Emma is made more probable. 

The Merkur for February, 1777 (Vol. I, p. 170) contains 
a Riige gegen einen Englindischen Kunstrichter: 

“Die Schreibart der griechischen Schriftsteller unter der Regierung des 
“‘Kaysers Hadrian ist ungleich, steiff, dunkel, und affectiert; Lucian ist die 
“einzige Ausnahme die ich kenne”—sagt der mit K. unterzeichnete Verfasser 

14 Compare, for example, Robert Anderson, The Works of the British 
Poets, London, 1795, Vol. IX, p. 716; Alex. Chalmers, The Works of the 
English Poets, London, 1810, Vol. XIV, p. 43; Robert Walsh, Jr., The 
Works of the British Poets, Philadelphia, 1822, Vol. XXVI, p. 286. 
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der History of the Origin, and Progress of the usefull and Polite Arts in a 
series of Letires (die im Universal-Magazin von 1776. nach und nach erschien) 
im 6ten seiner Briefe . . . 

The English text here referred to may be found in Vol. 
59, p. 307 of the Universal Magazine (Dec. 1776): “The style 
of Greek Authors in the reign -f the Emperor Hadrian is 
unequal, obscure, stiff, and affected. Lucian is the only 
exception I am acquainted with.” Wieland’s authorship 
of the Riige is generally conceded. See Seuffert, Prolegomena 
V, p. 62 (No. 456). 

At the end of the July, 1777, number of the Merkur 
(Vol. 3, pp. 94-96) is an advance notice of Nicolai’s edition 
of Das Leben Johann Bunkels. Instead of reproducing the 
publisher’s advertisement verbatim, the Merkur inserts an 
extract from an account in the Monthiy Review of the year 
1766. This comprises some thirty-three large octavo pages 
(Vol. 35, pp. 33-43, 100-123), devoted entirely to the second 
volume of the work in question. The quotation in the 
Merkur amounts to twenty-five lines, which are taken, as 
it turns out, from three different passages on pages 34 and 
123 of the Monthly Review. Not only is the context thereby 
lost, but the translator has also failed to catch the ironical 
and bantering tone perceptible in various passages of the 
review. The paragraph on page 34, for example, runs as 
follows in the original: 

_ Yet, wild and wonderful as are the stories told by this strange adventurer, 
and monstrous, and even ridiculous as some of his narrations are, they are 
splendidé mendaces; and we cannot help admiring the singular turn and 
capacity of the writer:—Who, whenever he soars above the limits of common 
sense, is generally elevated into so fine a frenzy, that we willingly suffer 
him to transport us, in his aerial flights, to ‘Thebes, to Athens, or the Lord 
knows where.’—When, like one of the weird sisters on a broomstick, he 
scampers away over earth and seas, or desperately plunges into some 
horrible and untried gulph, we are nothing loth to mount behind and bear 
him company, though it were down to the centre, or ‘beyond the visible 
diurnal sphere.’—What an amazing mortal is this Buncle! Never, surely, 
did his equal exist! Nat. Lee is nothing to him; nor even the fiery poet, 
Lord Flame, who kept the town staring, laughing and hollowing, for near 
a month together, with his Hurlothrumbo. In fine, he is a perfect unique, 
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and, certainly, as much an original, in his way, as Shakespeare or Sam. 
Richardson; though, possibly, with this difference, that their excellencies 
proceeded merely from native, uncultivated genius; while our Author’s 
peculiar sublimities seem to be the produce of a genius and imagination 
over-heated and run to seed in the hot-beds of romance and religious con- 
troversy. In all his extravagancies, however, he appears to maintain, with 
strictest uniformity, the character of an honest man,—earnest in promoting 
the best interests of his fellow creatures, and zealous to the highest degree, 
for what he apprehends to be the cause of Truth. 


The paragraph in the Merkur runs as follows (p. 95f.): 


“Ich kann nicht umhin, (sagt der Reviewer) die sonderbare Manier 
und Fihigkeit dieses Schriftstellers zu bewundern,—welcher, wenn er iiber 
die Grinzen des gemeinen Verstandes empor steigt, gemeiniglich sich zu 
einer so schénen Fantasey erhebt, dass wir uns sehr gern mit ihm nach 
Theben, nach Athen, und Gott weiss wohin, fortreissen lassen.—Er ist voll- 
kommen einzig fiir sich, und in seiner Art so original, als Shakespeare oder 
Samuel Richardson, obgleich mit diesem Unterschiede, dass ihre Vortrefflich- 
keiten bloss aus angebohrnem unkultivirtem Genie herriihren, dahingegen 
Bunkels erhabene Sonderbarkeit, die Frucht eines Genies und einer Ein- 
bildungskraft zu seyn scheint, die durch romantisches Wesen und durch 
religiésen Eifer, wie in einem Treibhause erhizt und zum Sprossen getrieben 
worden. Bey aller seiner Seltsamkeit, zeigt er bestandig den Charakter 
eines ehrlichen Mannes, voll Ernst, das Wohl seiner Nebenmenschen zu 
beférdern, und im hichsten Grade eifernd, fiir das was er fiir die Sache der 
Warheit halt—Johann Bunkel, ist der sonderbarste, der launigste, der 
angenehmst-seltsamste Schriftsteller, der je die Feder gefiihrt hat. In 
seinem Leben ist mehr Verstand, mehr Gelehrsamkeit, auch mehr Unsinn 
und mehr Unterhaltung, als man je in einem Buche zusammenvereinigt 
glauben kénnte.—Ich lese seine Werke immer mit Vergniigen, da es mir 
scheint, dass ihre Schénheiten bey weitem ihre Fehler tibersteigen.—u.s.w. 


The last three sentences are taken from the final paragraph 


- of the English article (p. 123): 


We now, for the present, take our ieave of John Buncle, Esquire; a writer, 
perhaps, the most singular, most whimsical, and most agreeably absurd, 
that ever put pen to paper. In his life there is more sense, more learning, 
more nonsense, and more entertainment, than one could have supposed it 
possible to see united in one composition.—In a word, we always peruse his 
works with pleasure, as we think their beauties more than compensate for 
their defects; and that the balance is —" in favour of the candid 
and good humoured Reader. 
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I have quoted the two texts in full, for the reason that 
Wieland, in his later denunciation of Bunkel, repeatedly 
refers to the German text as representing the opinion of 
the English reviewer (Merkur, 1778, Vol. 3, pp. 76-78; Vol. 
4, p. 260). In all probability Wieland himself is also the 
author of the notice that contains the translation under 
discussion. 

The November number of the Merkur for 1777 (Vol. 4, 
pp. 119-145) contains an article by Wieland: Ueber das 
gottliche Recht der Obrigkeit oder: Ueber den Lehrsatz: “Dass 
die hichste Gewalt in einem Staat durch das Volk geschaffen 
sey.” an Herrn P. D. in C. On p. 144 there is a quotation 
from the inscription on the tomb (Grabmal) of Mrs. Mac- 
aulay: 

Government is a Power delegated for the Happiness of Mankind, when 
conducted by Wisdom, Jvstice and Mercy. 

This is presumably taken from the account in the Uni- 
versal Magazine for Sept. 1777 (Vol. 61, p. 160), of the 
statue erected in honor of Mrs. Macaulay. 

The same number of the Merkur (pp. 173-177) has an 
article “Ueber die néthige Vorsicht bey Verstorbenen sich von 
der Wiirklichkeit des Todes gewiss zu machen. (aus dem 
Gentl. Magazin Sept. 1777).”” The English article is on 
pp. 422-424 of the number indicated (Vol. 47), and has the 
page-heading: Caution against the Burial of Persons supposed 
to be dead. The writer is W. Hawes. The German text 
makes a number of omissions, particularly of the foot-notes. 
An interesting passage is to be noted on p. 176 of the 
Merkur, where the words about the middle of the back are 
translated: auf einem ihrer Backen. 

The last article in the Merkur for February, 1778 (Vol. I, 
pp. 187-192) bears the title: “Die Lustreise. (Von Mistris 
Brooke der Verfasserin dersLady Julie Mandeville und 
Emilia Montagii.) Ein Auszug aus dem Englischen.” The 
work in question is The Excursion. By Mrs. [Frances 
Moore] Brooke, Author of the History of Lady Julia Mande- 
ville, and of Emily Montague, 2 vols. 12 mo. London, Cadell. 
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The introductory paragraph in the Merkur one would natural- 
ly attribute to the German translator: it is not original with 
him, however, but a translation of the opening lines of a 
review in the Gentleman’s Magazine for — 1777 (Vol. 
47, p. 387): 


Mrs. Brooke is so distinguished as a novellist, that whatever she writes 
will be read with avidity, as tending not only to amuse but to instruct. In 
this work she has introduced a young lady of family, but small fortune, 
with a mind sensible and improved, but totally ignorant of the world, launch- 
ing out from the country, steering, without a pilot or a compass, through the 
rocks and shelves of a London life, and in imminent danger of being wrecked, 
by listening to the siren voice of a young nobleman of the bon ton; one who 
had been taught . . . 

Mistris Brooke, die unter den neuesten Verfasserinnen lehrreicher und 
unterhaltender Novellen oder kleiner Romane eine der ersten Stellen 
einnimmt, produzirt in diesem kleinen Werk, welches wir unsern jungen 
Leserinnen nach und nach mitzutheilen gedenken, ein junges Frauenzimmer 
von guter Herkunft aber geringem Vermigen, voll feinem Gefiihl, und durch 
Erziehung gebildet, aber auf dem Land erzogen und mit der Welt ginzlich 
unbekannt—die sich, mit aller ihrer gutherzigen Offenheit und nichts 
Béses ahnenden Unschuld, ohne Steuer und Compass, mitten unter die 
Klippen und Sandbinke des Londoner Lebens wagt, und indem sie dem 
Syrenengesang eines jungen Cavaliers du bon Ton Gehir giebt, in unmittel- 
bare Gefahr lauft zu Grunde zu gehen. Je seltner die kleinen Romane 


The rest of the paragraph is original with the translator. 
An extract of four pages follows. A similar one is to be found 
in the April number (Vol. 2, pp. 91-94). These, however, 
are not based directly upon Mrs. Brooke’s novel, but upon 
the summary printed in the Universal Magazine for July, 
1777 (Vol. 61, pp. 28-33): 


PART I 
A rural Scene—Character of Col. Dormer—of Louisa 
and Maria Villiers— 


A Journey to London. 
The former Productions of this elegant Writer have been so well received 
. . . we have taken the Liberty to select such Parts of it as we apprehended 
would be most agreeable to our Readers, still keeping in View the great 
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Out-line of the Narrative, and only rejecting such Parts as contained 
either the fair Author’s Reflections, or as were not absolutely connected 
with the Simplicity of the Fable. 


Only the heading is taken over into the Merkur, the follow- 
ing preamble having been rendered superflous by the in- 
sertion of the introduction of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
quoted above: 


Erste Abtheilung. 


Eine landliche Scene, Bild des Obersten Dormer und zwoer Schwestern, 
Luise und Marie Villiers, eine Reise Nach London. 


The text of the Merkur which follows upon this is a free, 
but otherwise correct reproduction of the summary in the 
Universal Magazine: 


On a mild evening in September last, as the two nieces of Col. Dormer, 
a gentleman of small fortune in Rutland, were leaning over the terrace-wall 
of their uncle’s garden, admiring the radiant lustre of the setting sun, the 
mixed gold and azure which played on a rustic temple belonging to a neigh- 
bouring villa, praising the heart-felt pleasures of retirement and the tranquil 
joys of a rural life, the lovely Lady H—, whose charms had raised her to the 
most distinguished rank, happened to pass by, in a superb carriage, with a 
numerous train of attendants, in her way to the North. The sisters, for 
which we shall hereafter account, were differently affected: Louisa beheld 
this splendid equipage with languid admiration, and returned to contem- 
plate the objects which had before engaged her attention. 

An einem heitern Abende des vergangenen Herbstmonats hatten die 
zwoo Nichten des Obersten Dormer, eines Edelmanns von missigem Ver- 
mégen in Rutland, sich tiber ihres Onkels Gartenmauer gelehnt, bewunderten 
da die Majestat der untergehenden Sonne, deren Strahlen in einer sanften 
Mischung von Gold und Azur an einer benachbarten laindlichen Kirche 
spielten, und priesen die herzlichen Freuden der Einsamkeit und die frohen 
Scenen des stillen Landlebens. Hier geschah es, dass die liebenswiirdige 
Lady H. die ihre Reitze zu einem ansehnlichen Range erhoben hatten, 
in einem priachtigen Wagen, mit einem zahlreichen Gefolge, hier vorbey nach 
den nérdlichen Provinzen reiste. 

Dieser Anblick machte auf die Schwestern verschiedne Eindriicke. 
Luise schenkte dieser glinzenden Equipage nur eine fliichtige Bewunderung, 
und kehrte gleich wieder zu ihren vorigen Betrachtungen zuriick. 


The translator, it will be noticed, divides up the long 
periods of the original. He also strives for a certain variety, 
for when the passage beginning with the words the radiant 
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lustre is soon after quoted in practically identical form, he 
renders it as 


die Pracht der Abendsonne, das Gold und den Azur der Landkirche, die 
herzlichen Freuden der Einsamkeit, all die stillen Scenen des Landlebens. 


In a few places the translator omits superfluous words or 
phrases. For example, on p. 189 of the Merkur the original 
reads: 

of a country gentleman; or, to use a phrase more suited to his character, 
a squire, a race happily almost extinct, who was descended from a worthy 
family in Nottinghamshire. 

For this the German text has simply eines Edelmanns von 
guter Familie. Again, on page 93 of the April number, the 
following text is not translated: 

doated on the Opera and Ranelagh, because there were no two places 
where people looked so well; and abjured the Pantheon, not because it was 
triste, but because it was unbecoming. 


The following errors or unusual translations may be noted: 
rustic temple=lindliche Kirche (p. 188 and elsewhere); 
languid admiration =flichtige Bewunderung (p. 189); every 
literary pursuit=alle Wissenschaften (p. 189); rakes =Sdufer 
(p. 189); sprightly, playful =sprudelnd, unternehmend (p. 191); 
flavour =Geruch (p. 192); alarmed =befremdete (p. 91); are 
the springs which actuate the mind=die Wellen sind, auf 
denen die Seele daher treibt (p. 92); squireism=Junkerschaft 
(p. 94); effectually murdered sleep=ermordeten im buch- 
stablichen Sinn ihren Schlaf (p. 92). To this passage the 


_ German text alone has the foot-note: Ein Ausdruck aus 


Shakespeares Hamlet. The correct reference, as a matter 
of fact, is not to Hamlet, but to Macbeth (II, ii,35). Such 
foot-notes are characteristic of Wieland’s works, and the 
dozen years, or more, which had elapsed since the publica- 
tion of his translation of Shakespeare would make such a 
slip quite possible. On page 190 the words nach dem Ausdruck 
eines leztverstorbenen edlen Schriftstellers—ihnen Grazien zu ge- 
ben, have the foot-note: Milord Chesterfield. This also is 
not found in the original. 
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The translator stopped on page 31 of the original, where a 
new episode begins (To recount all Maria’s timid efforts . . .) 
The second half of Part I of the abstract was thus omitted, 
as were also Parts II-IV, in subsequent numbers of the 
Universal Magazine. Seuffert (Prolegomena V, No. 506) 
is inclined to assign the article to Wieland; ‘‘Ein Mitarbeiter 
hatte doch das Ganze eingeschickt.”” The two foot-notes, 
which are undoubtedly the property of the German trans- 
lator, give additional weight to this ascription, and in general, 
there is nothing in the style and method of the translation 
which would argue against Wieland’s authorship. 

The fourth article in the Merkur for Jan. 1786 (Vol. 1, 
pp. 82-85) is entitled: Von Peter dem wilden Knaben. Aussug 
aus dem Kirchenbuch von North-Church, in der Grafschaft 
Hertford. This is a literal translation of an account in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1785 (Vol. 55, pp. 
851-853), which has the page-heading: Authentic Account 
of Peter the Wild Boy. An introductory paragraph, signed 
Crito, is not reproduced by the German translator, in its 
stead there is a foot-note, which may very well be by Wieland 
himself: 

Peter the Wild Boy, of which you inserted Lord Monboddo’s account, 
p. 113, and related his death, p. 236, having been buried in the church-yard 
of the parish where he resided, he was buried at the expence of Government, 
a brass plate .. . 

Da dieser wilde Peter, von den Vertheidigern des wilden Naturstandes, 
namentlich von Rousseau, und noch ganz neuerlich von Lord Monboddo, 
so hiufig angefiihrt worden, so hoffen wir, diese authentische Nachricht 
von ihm wird unsern Lesern willkommen seyn, um so mehr, da sie manche 
Behauptungen gedachter Manner widerlegt und berichtigt. 

Rousseau is nowhere mentioned in either of the English 
texts cited. The translation, as a whole, is good. As instances 
of free, or peculiar rendering may be cited: his parent= 
den Eltern (p. 83); and left to perish, or shift for himself = 
seinem guten oder bisen Schicksal allein iiberlassen worden 
sey (p. 83); proper masters =eigenen Lehrern (p. 83); had not 
the appearance of an idiot=hatte keine Spur von Blédsinn 
(p. 84); hum a tune =eine Melodie dudelin (p. 84); beech-mast = 
Buchmoss (p. 84); sturdy and obstinate vagrant =halsstarrigen 
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und verhirteten Landlaufer (p. 85); brass plate=metallene 
Platte (p. 85). 

Instead of the lengthy inscription which concludes the 
English article, the translator merely says, again in a foot- 
note: . . . Imnmschrift, die das hauptsdchlichste von ihm sagt. 

At the end of the February number of the Merkur (1786, 
Vol. 1, pp. 186-192) is an article with the title: Beyspiele 
von swey sehr merkwiirdigen Blinden, dem Dr. Moyes und 
John Metcalf. Aus den Memoirs of the Literary and Phil- 
osophical Society of Manchester S. 785. The February 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine of the same year (Vol. 
56, pp. 103 f.) has a similar article: Amecdotes of Dr. 
Moyes the blind Philosopher. By Mr. Bew. From the Mem- 
oirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society at Manchester. 
As the two numbers presumably appeared at the same time, 
the Merkur could hardly depend upon the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and furthermore their common source is indicated. 
Moreover, the English account lacks the page reference, 
and is shorter than the German article, ending with the 
words: chearful, and apparently happy(=Merkur, p. 189, 
1.26). 

A comparison of the two texts shows that the German 
translator, who signs his name Sch-rcht, had only an imperfect 
knowledge of English. For example, solar system =Sonnen- 
schein (p. 187); family devoted to learning=Familie . . 
die von jeher in dem Rufe stand, den Musen geopfert zu haben 
187); edged tools =jeder Art des Handwerkzeugs (p. 187); 

constructed a loom=verfertigte er einen grossen 
Fuad (p. 187), where, of course the translator read loon; 
acquired his information=seine Ideen ordnete (p. 188); 
touch of a straw= Beriihrung einer Sage (p. 188): here straw 
was read as saw. 

The translation is usually very free, and at the end of the 
first paragraph on p. 188 six lines of the English text are 
omitted (He determined—conversation) presumably because 
the translator was not sure of their meaning. 

W. KuRRELMEYER. 
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XL. SHELLEY AND SPAIN 


The conjunction of the centenary of Shelley’s death with 
the present interest in things pertaining to Spain and 
Spanish literature makes opportune an examination of the 
question: to what extent did Spain interest Shelley? For 
that this country did interest him will be borne out by even 
a superficiai scanning of the titles in the older editions of 
his poems, while a perusal of his correspondence will disclose 
the fact that for at least the last three years of his life 
Shelley was a devoted student of certain phases of Spain’s 
history and literature. 

As early as 1811, during his stay at Keswick, Shelley had 
opportunity to browse among the many treasures of Sou- 
they’s large collection of books relating to Spain. However, 
Mac-Carthy’s statement! that Shelley at this time knew no 
Spanish, in part explains his failure to respond to the charm 
of Spanish thought. 

By 1814 Shelley was familiar with Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 
for in her History of a Six Weeks’ Tour? Mary Shelley’s 
journal entry of August 9, 1814 concludes: “At about one 
we arrived at Grosbois, where under the shade of trees we 
ate our bread and fruit and drank our wine, thinking of 
Don Quixote and Sancho.” Two years later a translation 
of Don Quixote, presumably that by Jervis (1748) or by 


 Smollett (1752), figures with Paradise Lost and the Faerie 


ene on Shelley’s reading list.* 
Nothing definite, however, came of this acquaintance with 
the greatest of Spanish prose writers. It required the touch 


1D. F. Mac-Carthy: Shelley’s Early Life, London, 1872, p. 126. 

2 Percy Bysshe Shelley: Essays, Letters From Abroad, Translations And 
Fragments, ed. Mrs. Shelley, London, 1840, II, pp. 12-13. 

* Charles I. Elton: An Account of Shelley's Visits to France, Switzerland, 
and Savoy, in the Years 1814 and 1816 with Extracts from “The History 
of a Six Weeks’ Tour” and “Letters descriptive of a Sail round the Lake of 
Geneva and of the Glaciers of Chamouni,”’ first published in the year 1817, 
London, 1894, pp. 47-48. 
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of the poet, and especially of the dramatic poet to awaken 
Shelley’s interest. The initial impulse came through Mrs. 
Maria Gisborne whom he met at Leghorn on May 9, 1818.‘ 
She was characterized by Mary as “a lady of great accom- 
plishments . . . charming for her frank and affectionate 
nature,” who “had the most intense love of knowledge, a 
delicate and trembling sensibility, and preserved freshness 
of mind after a life of considerable adversity.”*> As a favorite 
friend of Mary’s father, Godwin, the Shelleys had sought 
her with eagerness, and a most open and cordial friendship 
was established between them. At this time she was “the 
sole attraction of [Leghorn] this most unattractive of 
cities’’* who made “even agreeable’””’ the Shelleys’ unexpected 
stay of about a month. On June 11, 1818, the Shelleys went 
to the Baths of Lucca where Shelley employed his time trans- 
lating Plato’s Symposium and reading Ariosto with Mary. 
From the letter written to the Gisbornes from here on July 
10, 1818, it appears that at the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance the works of the Italian poets had proved to be the 
principal theme of mutual interest, for no mention is made 
of anything Spanish. 

The following year political events periodically focused 
Shelley’s attention on Spain. In the letter of January 26, 
1819, from Naples describing his visit to Pompeii, he tells 
Thomas Love Peacock :® 


There are rumors here of a revolution in Spain. A ship came in twelve 
days from Catalonia, and brought a report that the king was massacred; 
that eighteen thousand insurgents surrounded Madrid; but that before the 
popular party gained head enough, seven thousand were murdered by the 
Inquisition. Perhaps you know all by this time. 


“The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen, London & 
New York, 1909, II, p. 601, footnote. (Hereafter referred to as Letters). 

5 Letters, I, xviii. 

Tbid., II, p. 602. 

Ibid., I, p. 602. 

Ibid., II, p. 667. 
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In May of 1819, Mary made the following entries in her 
journal :® 
Sunday, May 30.—Read Livy, and Persiles and Sigismunda. Draw. 


Spend the evening at Miss Curran’s. 
Monday, May 31.—Read Livy, and Persiles and Sigismunda. Draw. 


Walk in the evening. 


Mary’s readings generally followed the lines of Shelley’s 
interests, though not always. He often suggested topics 
to her and her readings formed the basis of discussions. 
But evidence is lacking to show whether or not the above 
mentioned readings of Cervantes’ romance were shared by 
Shelley or in any way discussed with him. 

Nothing further is noted until after the death of Shelley’s 
little son William, at Rome June 7, 1819. Three days 
later, Shelley, Mary and Claire Clairmont left Rome for 
Leghorn near which the Gisbornes were residing. Claire’s 
journal” states that they arrived there June 17, stayed a 
week, saw the Gisbornes, and removed to Villetta Valsano 
near Monte Nero, outside Leghorn. In the glazed tower 
of this residence Shelley wrote The Cenci. His first letter 
from here to Peacock, dated June [?20 or 21], 1819, contains 
the information :" 


The doctor (I put little faith in the best) tells me I must spend the winter 
in Africa or Spain. I shall of course prefer the latter, if I choose either. 


Whether in anticipation of such a stay he undertook a 
purposeful study of Spanish or whether, in accordance with 
Medwin’s statement,” it is to be looked upon as mere 


®*Mrs. Julian Marshall: The Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, London, 1889, I, p. 241. 

10 Edward Dowden: The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, London, 1909, 
New Edition, p. 427. (Hereafter referred to as Dowden: New Ed.) 

1 Letters, I, p. 695. 

2H. Buxton Forman: The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas 
Medwin. A New Edition printed from a copy copiously amended and 
extended by the Author and left unpublished at his death, Oxford University 
Press, London ef al., 1913, p. 198. 
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chance that Shelley “was initiated in the beauties of Calderon 
from the purchase of some odd volumes of his plays, and 
Autos, which were ever after his constant companions,” 
remains a moot question. The fact is that Shelley began 
the study of Spanish shortly after his arrival at Villetta 
Valsano. How soon thereafter it is difficult to say, though 
it was certainly very soon, for, in the letter dated Leghorn, 
July 25, 1819, in which he informs his friend Thomas Jeffer- 
son Hogg of little William’s death, he already speaks of 
achievement :4 

Let me recommend you who know Spanish to read some plays of their 
great dramatic genius Calderon. I have been reading ‘La Devocion della 
[sic] Cruz” and the “Purgatorio di [sic] San Patricio,” in both of which you 
will find specimens of the very highest dramatic power—approaching 
Shakespeare, and in his character. The ‘Principe Constante” they say is 
also very fine. We have a house very near the Gisbornes, and it is from 
Mrs. Gisborne that I learned Spanish enough to read these plays. 

So impressed was he by his reading of these dramas that 
he consciously plagiarized from one of them in the work which 
he was composing at the time. This first trace of the direct 
influence of Calderon upon Shelley is the passage in Act 
III, Scene I of The Cenci in which Beatrice describes the 
chasm appointed for her father’s murder. ‘An idea in this 
speech,” confesses Shelley in the preface of the tragedy, “was 
suggested by a most sublime passage in ‘El Purgatorio de 
San Patricio’ of Calderon, the only plagiarism which I have 
intentionally committed in the whole piece.”” The “sublime 
passage” is found in Jornada II, Scene 19: 

No ves ese penasco, que parece 

Que se esta sustentando con trabajo, 
Y con el ansia misma que padece, 

Ha tantos siglos que se viene abajo? 
Pues mordaza es que sella y enmudece 
E] aliento a una boca que debajo 
Abierta esta, por donde con pereza 

El monte melancolico bosteza." 


8 Letters, II, p. 702. 
4 Curiously enough, this metaphor which so impressed Shelley recurs 
in Los Dos Amantes del Cielo, Act I, Scene XV, and again Act II, Scene VII. 
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Shelley’s passage reads: 
Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine; ’tis rough and narrow, 
And winds with short turns down the precipice; 
And in its deep there is a mighty rock, 
Which has, for unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings seems slowly coming down; 
Even as a wretched soul hour after hour 
Clings to the mass of life; yet, clinging, leans; 
And, leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall: beneath this crag 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 
The melancholy mountain yawns. . . 

Comparison of these passages discloses a striking similarity 
between them and also the fact that the last line of the 
Spanish is translated literally in the English version. 

The Cenci was concluded in early August of 1819.% On 
the 22nd of this month Shelley sent Peacock this daily pro- 
gram from Leghorn:'® 

My employments are these: I awaken usually at seven; read half-an- 
hour; then get up; breakfast; after breakfast ascend my tower, and read or 
write until two. Then we dine. After dinner I read Dante with Mary, 
gossip a little, eat grapes and figs, sometimes walk, though seldom, and 
at half-past five pay a visit to Mrs. Gisborne, who reads Spanish with me 
until near seven. 
and added toward the close of the letter:!” 

I have been reading Calderon in Spanish. A kind of Shakespeare is this 
Calderon; and I have some thoughts if I find that I cannot do anything 
Detter, of translating some of his plays. 

The following month he enjoyed the companionship of 
still another Spanish enthusiast. On September 21, 1819, 
he informs Peacock :!* 


Charles Clairmont is now with us on his way to Vienna. He has spent 
a year or more in Spain, where he has learnt Spanish, and I make him read 


4% Dowden: New Ed., p. 432. 
% Letters, II, p. 708. 

17 Tbid., I, p. 708. 

18 Tbid., II, p. 719. 
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Spanish all day long. It is a most powerful and expressive language, and I 
have already learnt sufficient to read with great ease their poet Calderon. 
I have read about twelve of his plays. Some of them certainly deserve to be 
ranked among the grandest and most perfect productions of the human 
mind. He exceeds all modern dramatists, with the exception of Shakespeare, 
whom he resembles, however, in the depth of thought and subtlety of 
imagination of his writings, and in the rare power of interweaving delicate 
and powerful comic traits with the most tragical situations, without dimin- 
ishing their interest. I rate him far above Beaumont and Fletcher. 


It was under the spell of this visit of Clairmont’s and of 
his accounts of the conditions in Spain that the political 
vein responsible for The Mask of Anarchy and Peter Bell 
the Third, was tapped in Spain’s behalf. For Shelley, 
Ferdinand VII’s reactionary policy, restoring absolutism, 
and the heartless persecutions resulting from the efforts of 
this monarch to crush every form of liberalism, were evils 
which had to be overcome at any price. His intense hatred 
of political tyranny with its attendant love of liberty was 
poured forth in the ode beginning: 

Arise, arise, arise! 
There is blood on the earth that denies ye bread; 


Be your wounds like eyes 
To weep for the dead, the dead, the dead. 


which was first published in 1820 in the volume with Prome- 
theus Unbound under the title An Ode Written October 1819, 
before the-Spaniards had recovered their Liberty. In the 
modern editions this poem bears the more general title 
An Ode: To the Assertors of Liberty which does not reveal 
' so clearly the source of its inspiration. Its intent, according 
to Mrs. Shelley’s note!® was “to adorn the cause he loved 
with loftier poetry of glory and triumph.” 

To the Gisbornes he accounted for this political digres- 
sion in the following concluding paragraph of the letter dated 
Florence, November 6, 1819:2° 


19 Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Edward Dowden, New 
York & Boston, [1893], p. 531. 
2° Letters, II, p. 746. 
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How goes on Portuguese—and Theocritus? I have deserted the odorous 
gardens of literature, to journey across the great sandy desert of politics; 
not, as you may imagine, without the hope of finding some enchanted 
paradise. In all probability, I shall be overwhelmed by one of the tem- 
pestuous columns which are forever traversing, with the speed of a storm, 
and the confusion of a chaos, the pathless wilderness. You meanwhile 
will be lamenting in some happy oasis that I do not return. This is out- 
Calderonizing Muley. 


thus incidentally giving humorously his impression of General 
Muley’s endless speeches in El Principe Constante. 

A few days later Clairmont left him “not without many 
lamentations, as all true lovers pay on such occasions,” 
as Shelley informed Mrs. Gisborne’s son, Henry Reveley, 
November 17," and he continued his studies in Calderon 
alone. The recountal of this independent trial of his powers 
completely filled his letter of November 16, 1819, from Flor- 
ence to Mrs. Gisborne: 


Madonna, 

I have been lately voyaging in a sea without my pilot, and 
although my sail has often been torn, my boat become leaky, and the log 
lost, I have yet sailed in a kind of way from island to island; some of craggy 
and mountainous magnificence, some clothed with moss and flowers, and 
radiant with fountains, some barren deserts. I have been reading Calderon 
without you. I have read the “Cisma de Ingalaterra,” the “Cabellos de 
Absolom,” and three or four others. These pieces, inferior to those we 
read, at least to the “Principe Constante,” in the splendour of particular 
passages, are perhaps superior in their satisfying completeness. The 
“‘Cabellos de Absolom” is full of the deepest and tenderest touches of 
nature. Nothing can be more pathetically conceived than the character 

_of old David, and the tender and impartial love, overcoming all insults 
and all crimes, with which he regards his conflicting and disobedient sons. 
The incest scene of Amnon and Tamar is perfectly tremendous. Well may 
Calderon say in the person of the former:— 

Si sangre sin fuego hier[v]e,* 

que fara sangre con fuego? 
Incest is, like many other incorrect things, a very poetical circumstance. 
It may be the excess of love or hate. It may be the defiance of everything 


1 Tbid., II, p. 752. 

2 Tbid., I, pp. 749-50. 

%3 The omission of the v was doubtless inadvertent on Shelley’s part. 
His orthography has been preserved in all quotations. 
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for the sake of another, which clothes itself in the glory of the highest 
heroism; it may be that cynical rage which, confounding the good and the 
bad in existing opinions, breaks through them for the purpose of rioting in 
selfishness and antipathy. Calderon, following the Jewish historians, has 
represented Amnon’s action in the basest point of view—he is a prejudiced 
savage, acting what he abhors, and abhoring that which is the unwilling 
party to his crime. 
Adieu. Madonna, yours truly, P. B.S. 


I transcribe you a passage from the “Cisma de Ingalaterra”—spoken 
by “Carlos, Embaxador de Francia, enamorado de Ana Bolena.” Is there 
anything in Petrarch finer than the second stanza? 


Porque apenas el Sol se coronaba 

de nueva luz en la estacion primera, 
quando yo en sus umbrales adoraba 
segundo Sol en abreviada esfera; 

la noche apenas tremula baxaba, 

a solos mis deseos lisonjera, 

quando un jardin, republica de flores, 
era tercero fiel de mis amores. 


Alli, el silencio de la noche fria, 

el jazmin, que en las redes se enlazava, 

el cristal de la fuente que corria, 

el arroyo que a solas murmurava, 

EI viento que en las hojas se movia, 

el Aura que en las flores respirava; 

todo era amor’; que mucho, si en tal calma 
aves, fuentes, y flores tienen alma! 


No has visto providente y officiosa, 
mover el ayre iluminada aveja, 

que hasta beber la purpura a la rosa 
ya se acerca cobarde, y ya se alexa? 
No has visto enamorada mariposa, 
dar cercos a la luz, hasta que dexa, 
en monumento facil abrasadas 

las alas de color tornasoladas? 


Assi mi amor, cobarde muchos dias, 
tornos hizo a la rosa y a la llama; 
temor che ha sido entre cenizas frias, 
tantas vezes llorado de quien ama; 
pero el amor, que vence con porfias, 
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y la ocasion, que con disculpas llama, 
me animaron, y aveja y mariposa 
queme las alas, y llegue a la rosa.* 


The growing fascination the dramas exerted upon Shelley 
is shown by the following extract from a letter written to 
Leigh Hunt from Florence during November, upon learning 
that the latter was translating Tasso’s A minta:* 


With respect to translation, even I will not be seduced by it; although 
the Greek plays, and some of the ideal dramas of Calderon (with which 
I have lately, and with inexpressible wonder and delight, become acquainted) 
are perpetually tempting me to throw over their perfect and glowing forms 
the gray veil of my own words. 


During December Mary was drawn into Shelley’s Spanish 
readings, as the following statement in her letter of December 
15, 1819, to Mrs. Gisborne shows:* 


I have begun reading with Shelley the “Conquista de Mexico”’ by Solis. 
In another extract?” she informs the same correspondent 
that “Shelley Calderonized on the late weather; he called 


% In 1820 Medwin made the following translation of the last two stanzas 
with aid from Shelley. The latter’s contribution is displayed in italics: 
’ Hast thou not seen, officious with delight, 
Move thro’ the illuminated air about the flower 
The bee, that fears to drink its purple light, 
Lest danger lurk within that rose’s bower? 
Hast thou not marked the moth’s enamoured flight 
About the taper’s flame at evening hour, 
Till kindle in that monumental fire 
His sunflower wings their own funereal pyre? 
My heart, its wishes trembling to unfold, 
Thus round the rose and taper hovering came; 
And Passion’s slave, Distrust, in ashes cold 
Smothered awhile, but could not quench the flame; 
Till Love, that grows by disappointment bold, 
And Opportunity, had conquered Shame,— 
And like the bee and moth, in act to close, 
I burnt my wings, and settled on the rose. 
% Letters, II, p. 755. 
% Shelley Memorials: From Authentic Sources, ed. Lady Shelley, London, 
1859, p. 129. 
37 Marshall: op. cit., I, p. 263. 
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it an epic of rain with an episode of frost, and a few similes 
concerning fine weather.” 

With the beginning of the new year the march of events 
in Spain took a turn which was to gladden the hearts of all 
the young liberals of Shelley’s type. Colonel Rafael de 
Riego’s revolt at Cadiz on January 1, 1820, and his proclama- 
tion of the liberal constitution of 1812, set an example that 
was followed late in February in all the larger cities of nor- 
thern Spain. Ferdinand VII was forced to capitulate in 
favor of the liberals and the revolution seemed to have 
triumphed. In March these tidings reached the Shelleys 
at Pisa. They were enraptured. Mary’s letter of the 26th 
to Mrs. Gisborne fairly pulsates with their keen satisfaction :*° 

I suppose that you have heard the news—that the beloved Ferdinand 
has proclaimed the Constitution of 1812,and called theCortes. The Inquisi- 
tion is abolished, the dungeons opened, and the patriots pouring out. That 
is good. I should like to be in Madrid now. 


This dawn of political freedom was at once hymned by Shel- 
ley in the Ode to Liberty. He put all his own exultation into 
its forcible beginning: 

A glorious people vibrated again 

The lightning of the nations: Liberty 

From heart to heart, from tower to tower, o’er Spain, 

Scattering contagious fire into the sky, 
Gleamed. 


and in this gleam Shelley thought he foresaw Spain beckoning 


England to join the ranks of the liberated powers: 


England yet sleeps: was she not called of old? 
Spain calls her now, as with its thrilling thunder 
Vesuvius wakens tna, and the cold 
Snow-crags by its reply are cloven in sunder: 
O’er the lit waves every Zolian isle 
From Pithecusa to Pelorus 
Howls, and leaps, and glares in chorus: 
They cry, Be dim; ye lamps of heaven suspended o’er us. 
Her chains are threads of gold, she need but smile 
And they dissolve; but Spain’s were links of steel, 


*8 Dowden: New Ed., p. 461. 
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Till bit to dust by virtue’s keenest file. 
Twins of a single destiny! appeal 
To the eternal years enthroned before us, 
In the dim West; impress us from a seal. 
All ye have thought and done! Time cannot dare conceal. 


Shelley recurred to the theme of liberation in the allusion to 


. . Jamp-like Spain, who now relumes her fire 
On Freedom’s hearth, . . . 


in his poetical Letter to Maria Gisborne composed in her own 
house at Leghorn, July 1, 1820. Picturing himself “some 
weird Archimage”’ engaged with the perplexing problems of 
steamboat designing, he roused anew 


Out of the forest of the spotless past 


the “recollected pleasures” of their former study of Spanish, 


The language of a land which now is free, 
And winged with thoughts of truth and majesty, 
Flits round the tyrant’s sceptre like a cloud, 
And bursts the peopled prisons, and cries aloud, 
“My name is Legion!”—that majestic tongue 
Which Calderon over the desert flung 

* Of ages and of nations; and which found 
An echo in our hearts, and with the sound 
Startled oblivion;—thon wert then to me 
As is a nurse—when inarticulately 
A child would talk as its grown parents do. 


On July 2, 1820, the day after the above was penned, the 
Spanish revolution was reflected in the military insurrection 
at Naples. King Ferdinand I was forced to concede to the 
demand of the revolutionists for the Spanish Constitution 
of 1812, and again the cause of liberalism seemed to be taking 
a long step forward. Shelley watched these new develop- 
ments with the most intense interest, looking “upon the 
struggles in Spain and Italy as decisive of the world, probably 
for centuries to come.’”® He was inspired by them to com- 
pose, between the 17th and 25th of August, his Ode to 


29 Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, cit., p. 455. 
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Naples in which he again recalled Spain’s example in the 
question: 
Didst thou not start to hear Spain’s thrilling paean 
From land to land re-echoed solemnly, 
Till silence became music? 

For the next few months Shelley’s interests were mainly 
divided between the progress of political affairs and Reveley’s 
experiment of constructing a steamboat to ply between 
Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles. But with the return of 
autumn he again resumed his readings, and in November 
(probabiy 8th) he wrote Peacock from Pisa:*° 


I have been reading nothing but Greek and Spanish. Plato and Calderon 
have been my gods. 


About the same time he informed John Gisborne:*! 


I am bathing myself in the light and odour of the flowery and starry 
“Autos.” I have read them all more than once. 
adding as postscript: “I have a new Calderon coming from 
Paris.’ 

On November 11th in writing to Marianne Hunt®* he 
follows his inquiry ‘““‘Where is Keats now?” with the resolve: 
“T intend to be the physician both of his body and his soul, 
to keep the one warm, and to teach the other Greek and 
Spanish.” 

Before the end of the month in which he made these 
promises he had an opportunity to carry them out, though 
Keats was not the patient. It was at this time that Shelley’s 


_cousin, Thomas Medwin, a retired captain, who had returned 


with him from Florence on October 22, 1820, and who had 
been sharing his house on the Long Arno, fell seriously ill. 
For six weeks Shelley waited upon him assiduously. Medwin 
himself relates“ that he had studied Spanish during his 


Tbid., II, p. 839. 
* Forman: op. cit., p. 243. 
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military service in India from a Spanish translation of Le- 
Sage’s Gil Blas and that he and Shelley now “luxuriated” 
together during his convalescence in Calderon’s Autos which, 
he claims, had been “found by Shelley accidentally in an 
old book-stall at Leghorn.’’** They also read the Cisma de 
Ingalaterra and “Cervantes’ Little Novels in two volumes, 
which he [Shelley] deemed very inferior and slight, and 
totally unworthy of the great genius.’’** 

Mary’s journal entries of this period*’ are also enlightening 
as to the effect of Shelley’s interest in Spanish upon the other 
members of the household: 


Tuesday, November 14.—Write. Read Homer, Targione, and Spanish. 
A rainy day. Shelley reads Calderon. 

Thursday, November 23.—Write. Read Greek and Spanish. Medwin 
ill. Play at chess. 

Friday, November 24.—Read Greek; Villani; and Spanish with Med- 
win. Pacchiani in the evening. A rainy and cloudy day. 

Friday, December 1.—Read Greek, Don Quixote, Calderon and Villani. 
Pacchiani comes in the evening. Visit La Viviani. Walk. Sgricci is 
introduced. Go to a funzione on the death of a student. 

Saturday, December 2.—Write an Italian letter to Hunt. Read Oedipus, 
Don Quixote, and Calderon. Pacchiani and a Greek prince call. Prince 
Mavrocordato. 

Sunday, December 3.—Read Greek, Calderon, and Don Quixote .. . 

Saturday, December 9.—Read Greek, and Spanish with Emilia Viviani 
in the evening. 

Monday, December 11.—Read Greek, Spanish and Calderon... 


In 1821 there is found first in Shelley’s letters, a passing 
mention to Claire Clairmont, Febuary 18,°* of the uprising of 
the French and Spaniards, and four days later, February 
22, the request to Charles Ollier to send him “a history of 


% The quotation continues: “It was the quarto Edition, which formed 
one of the gems in Tieck’s Catalogue, an edition of great rarity and value. 
It was not a perfect work but consisting of several odd volumes, which it 
may be remarked was the case with Tieck’s . . .” 

% Forman: op. cit., p. 256. 

37 Edward Dowden: The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, London, 1886, 
II, p. 359 and Marshall: op. cit., I, p. 272. 

Letters, p. 854. 
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the late war in Spain; I think one has been written by 
Southey,’* Major Somebody’s account of the siege of Zara- 
gosa; it is a little pamphlet.’’*° 

In the prose essay, A Defence of Poetry, which engaged 
his attention during the months of February and March, 
his study of Calderon’s autos was echoed in the following 
explanation of their purpose and shortcomings: 


Calderon, in his religious Autos, has attempted to fulfil some of the high 
conditions of dramatic representation neglected by Shakespeare; such as the 
establishing a relation between the drama and religion, and the accommodat- 
ing them to music and dancing; but he omits the observation of conditions 
still more important, and more is lost than gained by the substitution of 
the rigidly-defined and ever-repeated idealisms of a distorted superstition 
for the living impersonations of the truth of human passions. 


He also includes Calderon among the poets whose works 
have given humanity a higher conception of love: 


At successive intervals, Ariosto, Tasso, Shakespeare, Spenser, Calderon, 
Rousseau, and the great writers of our own age, have celebrated the dominion 
of love, planting as it were trophies in the human mind of that sublimest 
victory over sensuality and force. 


In April (19th) his short note to Henry Reveley displayed 
two main currents of interest: boating and Spanish. But 
of the latter he had for the moment stopped drifting down 
the familiar stream to explore a less known course. For 
Calderon he had substituted a trial of the dramatic art of 
Cervantes.* 


3 Southey’s History of the Peninsular War was not published until 
1823-32. 

4 Letters, Il, p. 857. Adolf Droop: Die Belesenheit Percy Bysshe Shelley's 
nach den direkten Zeugnissen und den bisherigen Forschungen, Jena Diss., 
Weimar, 1906, p. 115, suggests that the pamphlet requested by Shelley may 
have been either of the following: Charles Richard Vaughan: Narrative 
of the Siege of Zaragoza, 1809; William Buy: Narrative of the second Siege 
of Zaragoza from the Spanish, 1809. 

41 Shelley: A Defence of Poetry, ed. Albert S. Cook, Boston, 1890, p. 17. 

® Tbid., p. 29. 

* Letters, II, p. 866. 
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Tell Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne that I have read the ‘““Numancia,” and 
after wading through the singular stupidity of the first act, began to be 
greatly delighted, and, at length, interested in a very high degree, by the 
power of the writer in awakening pity and admiration, in which I hardly 
know by whom he is excelled. There is little, I allow, in a strict sense, to 
be called poetry in this play; but the command of language, and the harmony 
of versification, is so great as to deceive one into an idea that it is poetry. 


The new Calderon whose coming from Paris he had so 
exultantly heralded to John Gisborne in a postscript during 
November of 1820, was not forthcoming. The Gisbornes 
promised to supply the lack by forwarding the coveted 
books from Paris, but then either forgot the commission or 
were prevented from executing it by the shortness of their 
stay. At length Shelley grew impatient and on September 
14, 1821, directed this request to Horace Smith: 


The Gisbornes promised to buy me some books in Paris, and I had 
asked you to be kind enough to advance them what they might want to pay 
for them. I cannot conceive why they did not execute this little com- 
mission for me, as they knew how very much I wished to receive these books 
by the same conveyance as the filtering-stone. Dare I ask you to do me the 
favour to buy them? A complete edition of the works of Calderon, and the 
French translation of Kant, a German Faust, and to add the ‘““Nympholept?’ 


To prevent a possible duplication he wrote John Gisborne, 
October 22, 1821, cancelling the former request for new 
books and asking instead help in shipping his old ones.® 


If you can assist Peacock in sending them [his books] to Leghorn, you 
would do me an especial favour; but do not buy me Calderon, Faust, or 
Kant, as H[orace] S]mith] promises to send them me from Paris, where I 
suppose you had not time to procure them. 


Yet on the last day of the year he reiterated his wish for a 
Calderon to Claire Clairmont: 


Should you take it into your head to call on Molini for me, let not 
Calderon having been sent for be an objection—I want a Calderon. 


“ Letters, II, pp. 912-13. 
Ibid., II, pp. 919-20. 
 Tbid., II, p. 927. 
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This request seems to have been gratified, for he opened 
his letter of January 25, 1822 to Horace Smith with the 
statement 

I have delayed this fortnight answering your kind letter because I was 


in treaty for a Calderon, which at last I have succeeded in procuring at a 
tolerably moderate price 


In Shelley’s poetical works of the year 1821 the only reflec- 
tion of Spain or things Spanish is the following scant allusion 
in Hellas,** written during the autumn months: 


From the West swift Freedom came, 


Through clouds its shafts of glory rain 
From utmost Germany to Spain. 


The opening winter and early spring weeks of 1822 found 
Shelley lacking in courage and enthusiasm to undertake any 
great poetical enterprises.*® In this frame of mind he at 
length yielded to the temptation he had sought to resist 
since his first acquaintance with the works of Calderon®® 
and occupied himself with making translations from the 


Homeric poems, from Goethe’s Faust, and from Calderon’s 
Mégico Prodigioso. He was engaged upon the latter when 
Trelawny arrived at Pisa January 14, 1822.5' His descrip- 


47 Tbid., II, p. 932. 

48 Of this work Medwin’s assertion (Forman: of. cit., p. 353.) that 
“The opening Chorus of Hellas is taken from the Principe Constante of 
Calderon, as Shelley pointed out to me; and the drama [is] an imitation of 
‘the Persians of Aeschylus” implies a greater indebtedness on Shelley’s 
part to Calderon than is borne out by the facts of the case. These are that 
the Principe Constante opens with the stage directions: “Jardin del rey de 
Fez. Cautivos, que salen cantando” though there is no actual opening 
chorus in the sense of Shelley’s Chorus of Greek Captive Women. Moreover, 
the song which the Spanish captives sing at Zara’s behest comes at the 
end of the first scene and not at its beginning. 

“Dowden: New Ed., p. 526. 

5° Cf. letter of August 22, 1819 to Peacock and that of November of the 
same year to Hunt, pp. 891 and 895 ante. 

51 Marshall: op. cit., I, p. 319. 
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tion™ of his first meeting with Shelley at the Williams’ and 
of his own astonishment at finding such a slip of a youth, is 
well known. 


Mrs. Williams saw my embarrassment, and to relieve me asked Shelley 
what book he had in his hand. His face brightened, and he answered 
briskly— 

“Calderon’s ‘Magico Prodigioso.’ I am translating some passages of 

“Oh, read it to us!” 

Shoved off from the shore of commonplace incidents that could not 
interest him, and fairly launched on a theme that did, he instantly became 
oblivious of everything but the book in his hand. The masterly manner 
in which he analysed the genius of the author, his lucid interpretation of 
the story, and the ease with which he translated into our language the most 
subtle and imaginative passages of the Spanish poet, were marvellous, as 
was his command of the two languages. 


About this time Shelley was also endeavoring to make 
progress with the fragments of his historical drama Charles 
the First. For one character of this he was indebted to 
Calderon if the following statements by Medwin be true: 


Shelley was much struck with the characteristic Fool, who plays a 
part in it [La Cisma de Ingalaterra], and deals in fables, but more so with the 


octave stanzas (a strange metre in a drama, to choose,) spoken by Carlos, 
Enamorado di [sic] Anna [sic] Bolena, whom he had met at Paris, during 
her father’s embassy.® 


Shelley meant to have made the last of kings’ fools, Archy, a more than 
subordinate among his dramatis personae, as Calderon has done in his 
Cisma d’ [sic] Ingalaterra, a fool sui generis, who talks in fable, “weaving 

a world of mirth out of the wreck of all around.” 


In March Shelley was still engaged upon his translations 
from the M dgico Prodigioso as is attested by these concluding 
words of one of Williams’ journal entries:* 


8 Edward John Trelawny: Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and 
Byron, London, 1858, pp. 13-14. 

5% Dowden: New Ed., p. 526. 

% Forman: op. cit., pp. 244 and 343. 

% The quotation continues: ‘So much did Shelley admire these stanzas, 
that he copied them out into one of his letters to Mrs. Gisborne” and refers 
to the verses appearing in the letter quoted on pp. 893-95 ante. 

% Journal of Edward Ellerker Williams, Companion of Shelley and Byron 
in 1821 and 1822, ed. Richard Garnett, London, 1902, p. 41. 
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Wednesday, March 20th. 1822. . . Walked with Shelley along the 
banks of the Arno. Took our writing materials, and while Shelley translated 
Calderon’s “Cyprian” I wrote some revisions. 


The reference to Cyprian would indicate that Shelley was 
probably working upon Act I, Scene II. 

Along with these other activities went his reading of 
Goethe’s Faust. How its effect was deepening upon him 
is evident from this letter of April 10, 1822 to John Gis- 
borne:*” 


I have been reading over and over again ‘‘Faust,” and always with sensa- 
tions which no other composition excites. It deepens the gloom and aug- 
ments the rapidity of ideas, and would therefore seem to me an unfit study 
for any person who is a prey to the reproaches of memory, and the delusions 
of an imagination not to be restrained. . . 


and he was drawn to make a comparison with Calderon’s 
masterpiece 


Have you read Calderon’s ‘“Magico Prodigioso?” I find a striking 
similarity between “Faust” and this drama, and if I were to acknowledge 
Coleridge’s distinction, should say Goéthe [sic] was the greatest philosopher, 
and Calderon the greatest poet. “Cyprian evidently furnished the germ 
of ‘‘Faust,” as “Faust” may furnish the germ of other poems; although it is 
as different from it in structure and plan as the acorn from the oak. I have— 
imagine my presumption—translated several scenes from both, as the basis 
of a paper for your journal. I am well content with those from Calderon, 
which in fact gave me very little trouble; but those from ‘‘Faust”—I feel 
how imperfect a representation, even with all the licence I assume to figure 
to myself how Goéthe [sic] would have written in English, my words convey. 
No one but Coleridge is capable of this work. 


_ Shelley’s interest in Calderon remained unabated until 
the very end. During his stay at Lerici and on his sailing 
trips he kept up the readings he had begun three full years 
before. Either because with each new acquisition he felt 
it incumbent upon him to report progress to the Gisbornes, 
or because the glories of his surroundings recalled their 
pleasant days together at Leghorn while he was gaining his 
first insight into the beauties of Spanish, Shelley kept these 


57 Letters, U, p. 953. 
88 Jbid., II, p. 954. 
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friends informed of his latest acquirements. The last which 
he was to report, were sent to John Gisborne on June 18, 
1822359 


Ihave read several more of the playsof Calderon. ‘Los Dos Amantes del 
Cielo,” is the finest, if I except one scene in the “‘Devocion de la Cruz.” 


To these readings during Shelley’s fatigued condition 
resulting from the strain of Mary’s illness at this time, are 
attributed the horrible dreams and visions to which he was 
subject shortly before his death. 

The last record of Shelley’s espatolismo is contained in 
a single sentence in the letter he sent Horace Smith on June 
29, 1822, two days before leaving Lerici never to return: 

I still inhabit this divine bay, reading Spanish dramas, and sailing, and 
listening to the most enchanting music. 

The first clause forms an eternal epitaph for Shelley’s 
spirit. The Gulf of Spezzia and the name of Shelley live 
down the ages together. 


E. HERMAN HESPELT. 


59 Tbid., II, pp. 977-78. ; 

6° Three differing versions of a dream or nightmare are given by Mary 
Shelley (Dowden: New Ed.,pp. 560-61), by Medwin (Forman: op. cit.,p.405), 
and by Lady Shelley (Op. cit., pp. 191-92). The latter two state specifically 
that the suggestion came from a drama of Calderon’s. Medwin even gives 
as the title El Encapotado. This is presumably the source of the conjecture 
made by the editor of the Albion edition of Shelley’s works (quoted by 
Droop: op. cit., p. 158) where the title has become El embozado o el en- 

‘capotado. 

In the latest work to appear in this connection (Salvador De Madariaga: 
Shelley and Calderon and Other Essays on English and Spanish Poetry, 
New York, [1921], p. 46) the author suggests that the basis of Shelley’s 
dream may have been the incident of Act III, Scene XIII of El Médgico 
Prodigioso. [This excellent work appeared after all the material for this 
paper had been assembled.]} 

All of the above suggestions seem to be far afield in view of the quota- 
tion from the letter of June 18, 1822. In both of the plays there mentioned 
there are situations which could be made to serve as well as any heretofore 
proposed for such an intangibility as a suggestion for a dream. 

1 Letters, II, p. 984. 
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XLI. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR AS A CRITIC 
OF LITERATURE 


As a critic of literature Walter Savage Landor had ideals 
but few principles. Such a statement is not another paradox 
in the life of the old lion. It means simply that we look 
in vain in Landor’s numerous judgments on literature for 
a method or a body of criteria. He never formulated a 
system, like Coleridge; or standards, like Arnold; nor 
even consistent prejudices, like Carlyle. The evolution of 
English criticism between Dryden and Coleridge he dis- 
regarded, as indeed he seemed to disregard all consecutive 
philosophical thought. He did not look into the new 
worlds of psychological and social criticism. He was not in- 
terested in the relations of things, but rather in the things 
themselves. Such statements are never truer of Landor 
than when he studies a piece of literature, or a writer. Asa 
critic he never saw literature in perspective-so marvellously 
increased in his own day-but as something directly before 
him,—foreshortened. Thus he judged Pindar and Words- 
worth each per se; one would think he was a contemporary 
of both. In all his criticisms we cannot find a body of guiding 
principles. Personal ideals are the determinants. It need 
scarcely be added that these are austere and high. 

The few scattered principles which Landor himself ex- 
pressed are less peculiar to literature than to common sense: 


. the critic should be just; he should be learned; and, like the 


poet, he should write not for the many, but for the few and 
the discerning. This is practically all. The allusions to 
critics and criticism in the Imaginary Conversations, the Penta- 
meron, and Pericles and Aspasia amount to this only. Such 
“principles” are obvious, but Landor states them nobly, 
and as no one else could. Thus of justice in criticism: 
“The critic walks in a garden which is not his own; and he 
neither must gather the blossoms to embellish his discourse, 
nor break the branches to display his strength. Rather 
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let him point to what is out of order, and help to raise what 
is lying on the ground.’* Or of knowledge this, with its 
grave irony: “{ would seriously recommend to the employer 
of our critics, young and old, that he oblige them to pursue 
a course of study such as this: that under the superin- 
tendence of some respectable student from the university, 
they first read and examine the contents of the book; a 
thing generally more useful in criticism than is generally 
thought; secondly, that they carefully write them down, 
number them, and range them under their several heads; 
thirdly that they mark every beautiful, every faulty, every 
ambiguous, every uncommon expression. Which being 
completed, that they inquire what author, ancient or modern, 
has treated the same subject, first in smaller, afterward in 
larger portions, noting every defect in precision and its causes, 
every excellence and its nature; that they graduate these, 
fixing plus and minus, and designating them more accurately 
and discriminately by means of colours, stronger or paler. 
For instance, purple might express grandeur and majesty 
of thought; scarlet vigour of expression; pink, liveliness; 
green, elegant and equable composition.’” 

The passage suggests Landor’s thoroughness in his verbal 
and textual criticisms, and also his contempt for the casual 
critic. Landor lived through the days of the Quarterlies, 
that period of sword-and-buckler criticism. His own works 
were sadly cut to pieces. Southey and Porson was partly an 
outlet for his rage against the swarm of flies that were busy 
with him, with Southey, and with Wordsworth. But, 
apart from his own wounds, it was natural for one who was 


1 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, London 1846, II, 320. The Pent- 
ameron. 

2 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1,11. Southey and Porson. Some 
of Landor’s comments on theories of poetry may be found in ibid., 1, 9, 13, 
19, 81, 83, 90, 99 and IT, 310, 314, 323, 368, 375, 409; and in Forster, Walter 
Savage Landor, p. 570. On rhyme, The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 
I, 96, 103; on style, sbid., I, 16, 151ff; on criticism, tbid., II, 320; on epic 
poetry, ibid., Ij 59-60; Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 519; on the sonnet, 
The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 70-74; on metres, Forster, Walter 
Savage Landor, p. 380. 
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beyond the arrows, views, and shouts of men to have the 
same attitude towards criticism as towards poetry. Criti- 
cism, like poetry, to be worth anything should be for the best, 
and, consequently unintelligible to the common rout of 
men. “He writes,” says Mrs. Browning, “criticism for critics 
and poetry for poets.’* There are “we critics who write for the 
learned” and “our younger brothers who write for the public.’ 
Landor says he will not mention “the refuse of the literary 
world, the sweeping of booksellers’ shops, the dust thrown 
up by them in a corner to blow by pinches on new publica- 
tions; not to tread upon or disturb this filth.”* What he 
says of poetry he feels to be true of criticism: good criticism, 
“like good music, pleases most people, but the ignorant 
and the inexpert lose half its pleasures, the invidious lose 
them all. What a paradise lost is here!’ 

This is the great Achilles whom we knew. This is Lawrence 
Boythorn. He is as scornful in his theories of criticism 
as in his manner towards chefs or Italian magistrates. 
“By the grace of God, Walter Savage Landor”’; none other! 
His literary criticisms are characteristic offshoots of his 
unique aims in literature. He tried, as everyone knows, to 
present concepts of the intellect or of the soul unadorned, 
in white light. His poems are like fragments of beautifully 
chiselled marble; not reproductions in the manner of the 
Greeks, but by a miracle, original creations done in the 
spirit of Greece. The medium is English, severe, self-sus- 
tained, integral. The means to this end was an erudition 
without parallel among nineteenth century poets. This 
type of creative art was Landor’s goal; from it he never 
swerved. And it is not too much to say that in many in- 
stances his literary judgments may be referred to it. From 
his lofty and somewhat strange ideals come his wayward 
opinions in criticism. 


3 The Contemporary Review, XXIII, 809. Letter to R. H. Horne. 
* The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1,11. Southey and Porson. 
5 Tbid., I, 11. Southey and Porson. 

* Ibid., 11,323. The Pentameron. 
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Wayward in form as in substance, Landor did not write 
critical essays.’ In no writer of the nineteenth century may 
be found so many critical judgments on writers without the 
accompanying formal essay. His really memorable opinions 
float about in letters and diaries, and in the notes and 
journals of pilgrims to Fiesole. A small anthology might 
be made of his notions on Byron, Shelley, or the ancients. 
The bulk of his literary criticism may be found in the 
Imaginary Conversations. In his letters Landor protests 
again and again that the opinions of these characters cannot 
be regarded as his own. The reader, however, vetoes this 
pretension. Their creator is a rather awkward Proteus; 
under the disguises we detect the well-known features of 
W. S. Landor. The reader is justified in taking the literary 
criticism to be Landor’s though it happens to come from 
the lips of Petrarch or Porson. If we examine the Con- 
versations minutely (which it has been my misfortune to 
do) we encounter everywhere brilliant epigrams on literature. 
Even in the political and religious subjects Landor is never 
very far from literary themes. His enormous knowledge of 
the classics must not make us, by comparison, undervalue 
his acquaintance with other literatures. He read less than 
Carlyle, and remembered less than Macaulay, but his reading 
was wide, and often, as in his study of Milton, concentrated. 
Aside from chance references, the substance of Landor’s 
criticism is in those dialogues which he himself classified 
as “Conversations of Literary Men.” These are reflective; 
there is little need to consider the circumstances or action, 
‘as in the historical conversations; and if the names of the 
speakers are mentally deleted, there remains in effect literary 
criticism. To these the reader should turn to estimate 
Landor as a critic of literature; to Southey and Porson (both 
conversations), The Abbe Delille and Walter Landor, Landor, 
English Visiter [sic] and Florentine Visiter, Boccaccio and 
Petrarch, Archdeacon Hare and Walter Landor; and to others 


7Exceptions are the papers on Theocritus, Catullus, and a few other 
minor pieces. 
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similar in character. Nor must we forget, as we consider 
where Landor’s criticism occurs, his unusual amount of 
critical verse. Some of this is doggerel, like the invitation 
to Tennyson; some is humourous epigram, as in the fugitive 
lines to Dickens; and some is in Landor’s noblest mood, as 
in the lines to Browning. Altogether this verse totals hun- 
dreds of lines, and cannot be neglected in an estimate of 
Landor’s critical opinions.*® 

If all such fragments were placed within the bounds of 
a single volume, the main characteristics of Landor as a 
critic would be nearly as obvious as his characteristics as 
aman. The first of these was a tendency to eccentric en- 
thusiasms. Landor’s judgments were arbitrary. He had, 
as has been indicated, no set of critical principles, and his 
criticism was at the mercy of high but eccentric ideals. His 
opinions were not based wholly on intellectual conviction, nor 
on emotion, but sometimes on the former, sometimes on the 
latter. Thus Landor praised Milton because of Milton’s 
lofty intellectual ideals for poetry; he worshipped Southey 
chiefly because, I believe, he loved the man. His whimsical 
preferences amaze us most in accounts of his conversation. 
Henry Crabb Robinson relates (the exclamations are his 
own) how Landor maintained: “Blake is the greatest of 
poets; . . . Milnes the greatest poet living in England; 
Scott’s Marmion is superior to all that Byron and Words- 
worth have written, and the description of the battle better 
than anything in Homer! ! !’® Caroline Fox tells of a con- 
-versation with Archdeacon Hare in which Landor said: 
“The only well-drawn figure in existence, is a female by 
Overbeck in his picture of ‘Children Brought to Christ.’ 
Milton wrote one good line, but he forgot it; Dante perhaps 


® Among the writers on whom, at one time or another, Landor comments 
in verse are the following: Chaucer, Shakespeare, Cowley, Pope, Gold- 
smith, Gray, Gibbon, Defoe, Southey, Miss Mitford, Tennyson, Mathias, 
Gifford, Byron, Ebenezer Elliott, William Bailey, Shelley, Robert Landor, 
Aubrey de Vere, Macaulay, Dickens, Wordsworth, G. P. R. James, Barry 
Cornwall, Browning, Thackeray, Jeffrey, Dante, Hugo. 

® Diary, I, 484. 
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six, his description of Francesca; Carlyle’s ‘French Revolu- 
tion’ a wicked book, he had worn out one volume in tossing 
it on the floor at startling passages.’’! 

Landor was inclined to place Boccaccio" above Dante. 
Spenser he declared repeatedly a bore: “Did anyone,’ he 
asks, “ever read the ‘Faery Queen’ a single hour at a sitting, 
without stretching his legs out and his arms up, and the 
ore rotundo of a gape, silent or sonorous?’’? Landor and 
Macaulay, almost alone among poets, can speak so of 
Spenser. But Landor’s regard for the poetry of his friend 
Southey is the best instance of his critical aberrations. 
Southey is entitled to some esteem even now. Perhaps 
Byron’s famous query, “Who is Southey?” cannot be justly 
echoed to-day. He has his place in the Palace of Art as 
well—alas!—as in the House of Sleep. Southey is dignified, © 
if dull; and has won a respectable place in the history of 
literature. But that he is the arch-priest of poetry, we can 
hardly admit, and this Landor will not have otherwise. 
“In his ‘Kehama,’ ”’ he says, ‘“‘he has sown more imagination 
and invention than any other poet in the present or last 
century.” And again he says that Thalaba, The Curse of 
Kehama, and Roderick are greater than any three poems 
written by Wordsworth." 

As we look further into our imaginary edition of Landor’s 
criticism we see how characteristic these sweeping judgments 
' are. Their fault is that they are unsupported by critica 
analysis. Landor uses the critic’s faute de mieux,—com- 
parison and contrast. Like Macaulay he loves to classify 
writers. He compares Ovid to Virgil, and Spenser to Chau- 
cer. The following is typical of this method: ‘Scott 
superseded Wordsworth, and Byron superseded Scott. . . . 
Scott had a wider range than either, and excelled in more 


10 Memoirs of Old Friends, p. 267. 

11 See the opening pages of the Pentameron. 

® Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, ed. 
Stephen Wheeler, p. 60. 

8 Tbid., p. 61. 

“ Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 155. 
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qualities.” Instances might be multiplied. Instead of 
critical analysis with reference to unifying principles, there 
are arbitrary judgments, and for confirmation other arbi- 
trary judgments. 

Exception must be made in respect to one or two writers 
in English towards whom Landor manifests a more precise 
critical attitude. These are the objects of his especial devo- 
tion, and receive the same scrutiny as the classical writers. 
Such notable examples of critical study are Dante and Milton. 
Landor cannot say enough of the Francesca episode, and 
he studies Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained with meticu- 
lous care. It may be said that he concentrates in much the 
same way upon Wordsworth. The conversations of Southey 
and Porson and Southey and Landor exhibit particularly 
this sort of criticism, as well as certain passages in the 
Pentameron. But even here our exception itself must be 
qualified. Landor makes no study of Milton historically; 
and there is no testing of the epics by the theories and 
principles of poetry. What Landor does is to examine the 
text and comment learnedly upon it. A typical passage 
from the discussion of Paradise Lost in Southey and Landor 
follows: “Let us now take Milton more in detail,’ says 
Southey. ‘He soon begins to give the learned and less 
obvious signification to English words. In the sixth line, 

That on the secret top, 
Here secret is ig the same sense as Virgil’s 

Secretosque pios, his dantem jura Catonem. 
Would it not have been better to omit the fourth, and fifth 
verses, as incumbrances, and deadeners of the harmony?’’* 

Such observations are close to Landor’s hobbies of ortho- 
graphy and spelling. Many pages of this sort of “criticism” 
weigh down the Imaginary Conversations. It is hardly 
critical analysis. It is rather the examination of a text. 
Whenever Landor abandons his broad, general preferences 
he is apt to fall into a bog of annotation. Here is obviously 


4 Ibid., p. 63. 
% The Works of Walter Savage Landor, II, 60-61. Southey and Landor. 
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a transference of the scholia of classical criticism to English 
literature. Landor’s analysis resolves itself into learned 
notes. And even in such appraisal of literature, which 
has some scholarly value, Landor is likely to be transported 
to whimsical verdicts. After all, of what real worth is the 
following? ‘‘Milton is more correct than Addison, but less 
correct than Hooker.’” Or: “Such stupendous genius, so 
much fancy, so much eloquence, so much vigour of intellect, 
never were united as in Paradise Lost.’'* The ultimate 
significance of such criticism is well summed up by Matthew 
Arnold in A French Critic on Literature.“ Moreover, Landor 
contrives to add a certain opaque quality to his generaliza- 
tions which make them no happier. “Where,” he queries, 
“excepting in Milton, where among all the moderns, is 
energy always to be found in the right place?’”® And some- 
times the epigrams are grotesque: ‘“‘A rib of Shakespeare,” 
he declares, ‘would have made a Milton: the same portion 
of Milton, all poets born ever since.’”** 

In this Landorian mot, however, is the suggestion of the 
writer’s greatest power as a critic of literature, his capacity 
for epigrammatic criticism. “He is very wrong-headed,” 
says Percy Fitzgerald, thinking evidently of his exaggeration, 
“and yet there is a great deal behind that.” Lord Hough- 
ton’s monograph on Landor has a collection of these trench- 
ant comments of Landor’s. This power was joined to a 
broad vision of literature. Both Forster*® and Colvin*™ 
note this. Landor wrote striking apothegms about a// men 
of letters. ‘‘Roscoe’s works are a feather-bed of words.’’* 


17 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 11, 58. Southey and Landor. 

18 Tbid., 11, 60. Southey and Landor. 

19 Mixed Essays, pp. 206ff. 

20 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 11, 459-60. Opinions of Caesar, 
Cromwell, Milton and Buonaparte. 

Tbid., 11, 74. Southey and Landor. 

2 Memoirs of Charles Dickens, p. 8. 

%3 Walter Savage Landor, p. 335. 

% Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage Landor, Preface xxviii. 

% Monographs Personal and Social, Walter Landor, pp. 77ff. 
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We find in Addison ‘‘a sweet temperature of thought.’ 
“Young is too often fantastical and frivolous; he pins butter- 
flies to the pulpit cushion.’’’ “Johnson had somewhat of 
the medlar in his nature; one side hard and austere, the 
other unsound.’’§ Such sententious phrases Landor threw 
off by hundreds; they are remarkable not only in quality, 
but in scope. Each stands alone, as final as an oracle from 
Delphi, and often, unfortunately, not less cryptic. Perhaps 
they can never be regarded as real literary criticism; they 
are too fragmentary, too reticent. But the fact that Landor 
left an aphorism of this sort concerning almost every writer 
who has ever lived demands respect. He is a critic of litera- 
ture, even if a somewhat eccentric one. 

It is impossible within essay form to repeat and synthe- 
size Landor’s multitudinous comments on _literature.?® 
Nevertheless in merely a brief survey of his views on litera- 
ture, certain traits as a critic become apparent. Much has 
-been written of Landor’s classicism. He lived in Greek far 
more than in English literature, and all his writings reflect 
this, his chief literary interest.*° In describing the classical 
influences of Landor’s boyhood Forster writes: ‘He is one 
of the dozen men in a generation who can be said to have 
read Plato through in his own tongue; and when he had passed 
his eighty-fifth year he read in the original Greek the whole 
of the Odyssey.’*' No writer of the nineteenth century 
was so steeped in Greek literature. Just before his death 
he wrote: “‘Verses of the Odyssea and Iliad run perpetually 
into my mind, after the better part of a century, and there 
seems to be no longer room there for anything else.’ 


% The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1,197. Johnson and Tooke. 

7 Ibid., 1, 80. Southey and Porson. 

% The Last Fruit Off an Old Tree, p. 121. Archdeacon Hare and Walter 
Landor. 

2° A brief but interesting account of some of Landor’s preferences may be 
found in Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 440. 

% See ibid., pp. ff, 22, 23, 114. 

Tbid., p. 13. 

® Tbid., p. 651. 
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Homer* is first, but Landor worships also Pindar, Aeschy- 
lus, and Sophocles. In Pindar he found kinship of spirit. 
“When I began to write Gebir,’”’ he told Forster in 1850, 
“T had just read Pindar a second time and understood him. 
What I admired was what nobody else had ever noticed,— 
his proud complacency and scornful strength. If I could 
resemble him in nothing else, I was resolved to be as com- 
pendious and exclusive.” Landor pays tribute to Pindar 
under his own name in The Abbé Delille and Walter Landor: 
“There is a grandeur of soul which never leaves him, even 
in domestic scenes;'and his genius does not rise on points 
or peaks of sublimity, but pervades the subject with a vigor- 
ous and easy motion, such as the poets attribute to the herald 
of the Gods. He is remarkable for the rich economy of his 
ideas and the temperate austerity of his judgment; and he 
never says more than what is proper, nor otherwise than what 
is best.’’5 

Of Aeschylus Landor writes: ‘There is enough of materials 
in Aeschylus to equip a troop of Sophocleses and a squadron 
of Euripideses.”** And of Prometheus Cleone writes Aspasia: 
“The conception of such a drama is in itself a stupendous 
effort of genius; . . . the execution is equal to the con- 
ception; . . . the character of Prometheus is more heroic 
than any in heroic poetry; . . . no production of the same 
extent is so magnificent and so exalted.’”’*” Landor portrays 
Sophocles in one imaginary conversation, Pericles and Soph- 
ocles, and declares him to be, with Catullus and La Fontaine, 
one of the three “faultless” writers.** 
% See The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 13, 92, 304, 363, 387; II, 
60. Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, pp. 62, 
110, 131, 160, 162. Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 152, 418, 547. 

* Tbid., pp. 46, 130-31. 

% The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1,93. See also ibid., I, 370-371. 
Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 176, 179, 276, 499, 581. 


Tbid., p. 511. 
37 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, II, 363. Pericles and Aspasia. 


See ibid., II, 444 and Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 418, 511. 
* Ibid., p. 569. 
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It would be difficult to name a writer of antiquity uncom- 
mented on by Landor. A list of books sent to Fiesole indi- 
cates how abstruse were his researches in Greek and Latin 
literatures.*® In general his method in dealing with the 
classics was always the same: comparison and contrast, 
listing writers in order of genius, textual analysis, striking 
apothegms. A few preferences may be noted: His love 
for Catullus;*° the authors that console him, Demosthenes, 
Polybius, Livy,“’, Tacitus; Aristophanes, the greatest of all 
comic poets.“ A typical caprice is Landor’s dislike of Sap- 
pho because she uses the word “‘sweat.’”“ A fair specimen 
of his manner may be had in his comparison of Sophocles® 
and Euripides: He says that Euripides ‘came down farther 
into common life than Sophocles, and he farther down than 
Aeschylus: one would have expected the reverse. But the 
marvellous had carried Aeschylus from the earth, and he 
filled with light the whole region in which he rested.’ 
Here are the comparisons which Landor liked, and in the 
second sentence an instance of his adumbrative manner. 
Landor relies much on connotation. 


In much the same way Landor tells us that Hesiod is ad- 
mirable for the soundness of his precepts, but there is hardly 
a trace of poetry in his ploughed field.”’*" Or study these rigid 
sentences on Plato: “The wit of Plato’s dialogues is altogether 


%9 Tbid., pp- 385-86. 

“See also The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 227, Landor’s essay, 
The Poems of Catullus, and Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 98, 131, 
545, 580. 

* 4 See also The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 27, 58. 

“See Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 210-11. 

* The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 122; II, 364, 380. 

“ Thid., II, 416, Pericles and Aspasia. See also ibid., II, 373. 

“ See Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 42. Landor thought Sophocles 
the only ancient who portrayed worthily the characters of women. 

“The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 102. The Abbé Delille and 
Walter Landor. See also ibid., I, 122 and Forster, Walter Savage Landor, 
pp. 151, 179. 

“7 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 11, 369. Pericles and Aspasia. 
See also Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 493. 
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of a single kind, and of that which in a continuance is the 
least welcome. For irony is akin to cavil; and cavil, as the 
best wit is either good-natured or wears the appearance of 
good nature, is nearly its antipode. Plato has neither the 
grace of Xenophon nor the gravity of Cicero, who tempers 
it admirably with urbanity and facetiousness.”** Herodotus 
reminds Landor of ‘Homer by his facility and his variety, 
and by the suavity and fulness of his language.’’*® Livy*® 
recalls Milton, and Tacitus “would have been greater had 
he been more contented with the external and ordinary 
appearances of things. Instead of which, he looked at part 
of his pictures through a prism, and at another part through 
a camera obscura.’*§ Ovid® is compared to Virgil, whose 
text is examined at length in the Pentameron. Wherever 
we turn the kind of criticism is substantially the same. 
The writers who have inspired Lady Jane Gray are not 
analysed; they are merely named and compared; Cicero, 
Epictetus, Polybius, and Plutarch. All this is typical of 
a critic without great analytical powers.™ 


48 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I1, 220. Lord Chesterfield and 
Lord Chatham. 

49 Tbid., I, 229. Aristoteles and Callisthenes. 

50 See Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 544, 599. 

51 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 11, 58. Southey and Landor. 

52See ibid., I, 103; II, 219, 313, 324. Letters and Other Unpublished 
. Writings of Walter Savage Landor, pp. 58-60, 160. Forster, Walter Savage 
Landor, pp. 236, 543. 

1° The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 136. Roger Ascham and Lady 
Jane Gray. 

' Among Landor’s other opinions of the classics the following may be 
noted: Plautus, The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 123; Tibullus, ibid., 
I, 219; Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, 
pp. 54, 131; Tacitus, The Works of Walter Savage Landor, II, 58; Virgil, ibid., 
I, 14, 96, 102, 103; II, 219, 322-25; Cicero, ibid., I, 114ff; II, 307, 310, 
Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 280; Horace, The Works of Walter Savage 
Landor, II, 340; Mimnercus, ibid., Il, 372-73; Phrynicus, ibid., II, 390; 
Menander, ibid., I, 121-22; Thucydides, ibid., I, 366, II, 413; Xenophon, 
ibid., I, 229, 366; Aristotle, ibid., I, 220, 221, 451, 461, Forster, Walter 
Savage Landor, p. 151; Herodotus, The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 
229; Propertius, Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 545; Lucretius, ibid., 
p. 544; Theocritus, see Landor’s essay, The Idyls of Theocritus. 
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In Landor’s criticisms of literatures other than Greek, 
Latin, and English two or three names stand forth pre- 
eminently,—Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch.* Landor had 
dipped into Eastern literatures, and apparently detested 
them.® As a young man he wrote verses in imitation of the 
Persian, but simultaneously declared his dislike of this 
language and literature. At another time he says he is 
reading all Oriental literature that is worthy,—namely 
thirty or forty lines. He hated Frenchmen, but no more 
than their literature. There are no better examples of ar- 
bitrary critical judgments than in what he says of French 
literature. He obviously shared Southey’s opinion of French 
that “poetry of the highest order is as impossible in that 
curst language as it is in Chinese.’*’ Aside from La Fon- 
taine’s kindred enthusiasm for animals, Landor finds no 
health in French literature. 

To Racine in particular he renders “‘justice,” ‘I sent,” he 
writes in 1811, “for a volume of Racine (having no books) 
from the library. I turned over his messieurs and mesdames 
with a vacant stare, and sent the volume away in a passion 
without the least idea what had induced me to order an 
author I disliked so much. Let me, however, do justice to 
Racine. His great fault is, every tragedy represents the 
same state of society, of whatever country his characters 
may be, or in whatever age the event. . . The reasonings 
and moral sentiments of this poet, and above all the mode of 
expressing them may be fairly laid down between the 
Luxembourg and the Bois de Bologne.’** Landor dislikes 
especially Racine’s Andromache. Much of the Athalie, he 
thought, was stolen from Euripides. He finds the trag- 
edies of Corneille and Voltaire intolerable.*® This distaste 


See Landor’s essay, Francesca Petrarca. 

% Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 92. 

57 Tbid., p. 254. 

58 See The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 101 and Forster, Walter Sav- 
age Landor, p. 532. 

59 Tbid., p. 277. 
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for the French writers of tragedy sprang partly from his 
immersion in those of the Greeks, and partly from his merci- 
less standards for all tragedies. Landor’s denunciations 
of French were not limited to the drama. Voltaire is a bad 
playwright, but a worse critic. When Delille tells Landor 
that he approached Shakespeare and Milton through Vol- 
taire, Landor exclaims: ‘He stuck to them as a woodpecker 
to an old forest-tree, only for the purpose of picking out 
what was rotten: he has made the holes deeper than he found 
them, and, after all his cries and chatter, has brought home 
but scanty sustenance to his starveling nest.’’® 

And so on, throughout French letters. Boileau turns his 
Muse into a mule or an ass." Moliere deserves pity: “Ah, 
poor Moliere!” La Fontaine is made to say, “the best man in 
the world; but flighty, negligent, thoughtless. He throws 
himself into other men, and does not remember where. The 
sight of an eagle . . . but the memory of a fly.” Landor 
knew French literature, and we must accordingly attribute 
these remarks to prejudice or whim. It is only in German 
literature that prejudice is accompanied by ignorance.® 

For Landor knew comparatively little German. He once 
expressed the wish to know, but took no pains to fill this 
gap in his reading. His references to German literature 
are not many. Landor was scornful ef that whole world 
of philosophical thought which was impressing his contem- 
poraries so deeply. He abhorred metaphysics; and the new 
disease in poetry he did not understand. Without troubling 
himself to understand German literature he frankly abused 
it. His ridiculous attitude is illustrated by his remarks on 


6° The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 91ff. The Abbé Delille and 
Walter Landor. 

1 Tbid., 1,93. The Abbé Delille and Walter Landor. 

® Ibid., II, 208. La Fontaine and Rochefoucauld. See also Forster, 
Walter Savage Landor, p. 203. 

* Among other opinions of Landor’s on French literature the following 
are worthy of notice: French drama, The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I1, 
160; Montaigne, ibid., I, 268; Rousseau, ibid., I, 254ff, and Forster, Walter 
Savage Landor, p. 132; La Fontaine, tbid., p. 273. 
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Goethe. This story, found in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes 
of the Nineteenth Century shows Landor at his worst: “In 
the Whitehaven Journal there was inserted a criticism in 
which . . . I am compared and preferred to Géthe [sic]. 
I am not too much elated. Neither in my youthful days 
nor in any other have I thrown upon the world such trash 
as ‘Werter’ and ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ nor flavoured my poetry 
with the corrugated spicery of metaphysics. Nor could he 
have written in a lifetime any twenty, in a hundred or 
thereabout, of my ‘Imaginary Conversations.’ My poetry,”’ 
he snarls in his most ferocious manner, “I throw to the 
Scotch terriers growling at my feet. Fifty pages of Shelley 
contain more poetry than a hundred of Géthe, who spent 
the better part of his time in contriving a puzzle, and spin- 
ning out a yarn for a labyrinth.’ 

In the Italian, Landor’s second mother language, we might 
expect to find his prejudice turned in the opposite direction. 
Landor’s enthusiasm for Boccaccio™ and Petrarch® are 
indeed intense, but his reactions to Dante are singular. 
And Ariosto’s Orlando, though it is better than everything in 
the French language, contains some very vile poetry.*’ On 
the whole, however, Landor ranks Ariosto just below Boc- 
caccio. The famous animadversions on Dante are in the 
Pentameron. “At least sixteen parts in twenty of the Inferno 
and Purgatorio are detestable, both in poetry and principle.”’®* 
The Inferno is a “vast desert” with “its greater and less 
oasis; Ugolino and Francesca di Rimini. The peopled region 
is peopled chiefly with monsters and moschitoes: the rest 
‘for the most part is sand and suffocation.”*® Landor causes 


207. 

% See The Pentameron, passim, and Letters and Other Unpublished Writ- 
ings of Walter Savage Landor, pp. 33, 93, 99, 100. 

® See ibid., 33, 99, 253 and Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 277, 
510, 548. 

*? The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 100. The Abbé Delille and 
Walter Landor. 

Tbid., II, 306. The Pentameron. 

Tbid., 11, 310. The Pentameron. 
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Petrarch to say that the Inferno is ‘the most immoral and 
impious book ever written.’””° This drubbing of Dante 
continues throughout the Pentameron and Landor’s other 
prose. In 1820 he writes Southey that he hopes to complete 
at last his reading of Dante which he had begun eleven years 
earlier.” It is difficult to understand this except in the light 
of Landor’s imperious and arbitrary ideas on literature. 
His arraignment of Dante is unsatisfactory. Hardly a reason 
is given; only dogmatic statements of inferiority. For one 
thing he never forgave Dante his mediaevalism—strange 
fault!— and, for another, Dante violated his theories of 
the epic. Judged by Landor’s standards the Divine Comedy 
lacks unity. “A good poem,” Landor says in the Penta- 
meron, “is not divided into little panes like a cathedral 
window; which little panes themselves are broken and 
blurred, with a saint’s coat or a dragon’s tail, a doctor’s 
head on the bosom of a virgin martyr, and having about them 
more lead than glass, and more gloom than colouring . 

A good epic shows us more and more distinctly, at every 
book of it we open, the features and properties of heroic 
character, and terminates with accomplishing some heroic 
action.” 

All of Landor’s virtues and defects as a critic of literature 
are intensified when he turns to English literature. Here are 
his extravagant admiration for Southey and his idolatry of 
Milton; his aversion to Spenser; and his epigrams on his 
‘contemporaries. It should be remembered that Landor 
thought modern poetry superior to that of antiquity. 
“Modern ages indeed have produced no great prose-writers, 
but in poets we far surpass the ancients.’’ He even thought 
that Homer and Virgil had been excelled in sublimity by 


7° The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 11, 311. The Pentameron. 

7 Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 280. 

"The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 312. See ibid., I, 13, 14; 
II, 306, 308, 310, 311, 312, 313, 319, 320, 322-24, 329, 332, 336. Forster, 
Walter Savage Landor, pp. 516ff, 548, 637. Letters and Other Unpublished 
Writings of Walter Savage Landor, pp. 33,34, 39, 44. 

% Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 282. 
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Shakespeare and Milton.“ The amount of criticism on 
English literature though scattered is immense. For once 
Landor is conventional: Shakespeare is first in English lit- 
erature and Chaucer second.™ “The continent of Shakes- 
peare, with its prodigious range of inextinguishable fires, 
its rivers of golden sands, its very deserts paved with jewels, 
its forests of unknown plants to which the known were dwarfs, 
this unpromised and unexpected land, in all its freshness and 
variety and magnitude.’’”* Othello is Shakespeare’s greatest 
play. Of the Sonnets Landor says: “In the poems of Shakes- 
peare, which are printed as Sonnets, there is sometimes a 
singular strength and intensity of thought, with little of that 
imagination which was afterwards to raise him highest in the 
universe of poetry.’’?7 

Landor’s attitude towards other Elizabethans, as well as 
his hyperbole, is illustrated by an anecdote related by Lady 
Bulwer in Tinsley’s Magazine for June 1883: ““Mr. Landor 
insisted that I should sit for my picture to his protégé. 
During one of these sittings the artist happened to speak 
enthusiastically about some lines of Ben Jonson; whereupon 
Mr. Landor who was seated at the time, bounded from his 
chair, began pacing the room and shaking his tightly clenched 
hands, as he thundered out: ‘Ben Jonson! not another word 
about him! It makes my blood boil! I haven’t the patience to 
hear the fellow’s name! a pigmy! an upstart! a presumptuous 
varlet! WHO DARED to be thought more of than Shakes- 
peare was in his day!’ ‘Well, but surely’, ventured the artist, 
so soon as he could speak for suppressed laughter, ‘that was 
not poor Ben Jonson’s fault, but the fault of the indis- 
criminating generation in which they both lived.’ ‘Not at 


4 Tbid., p. 345. 

% See The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 81, 337; LI, 165, and Forster, 
Walter Savage Landor, pp. 156, 569. 

% Ibid., pp. 511-12. 

7 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1,73. Southey and Porson. See 
also ibid., I, 13, 91, 102, 104, 105, 123; II, 161; Letters and Other Unpublished 
Writings of Walter Savage Landor, pp. 60-61, 109, 110, 121, 157; Forster, 
Walter Savage Landor, pp. 511, 542-43, 569, 587, 637, 638. 
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all,’ roared Landor, his eyeballs becoming bloodshot and 
his nostrils dilating—‘not at all! The fellow should have 
walled himself up in his own brick and mortar before he had 
connived at and allowed such a sacrilege.’ ’’78 

This seems like burlesque, yet it is really a conversational 
version of some of Landor’s exaggerations. In the next 
breath, in the Imaginary Conversations he describes Bacon 
as one “to whom the earth had never seen an equal; Bacon, 
to whom Milton and Shakespeare might have risen and 
looked up reverentially.”7? Or again: Bacon’s Essays 
contain “‘more wisdom and more genius than we can find in 
all the philosophers of antiquity; with one exception, 
Cicero.”*® Spenser, as noted, is a bore, but he calls forth 
from Landor one of his best passages, restrained, yet imagina- 
tive: “Spenser’s is a spacious but somewhat low chamber, 
hung with rich tapestry, on which the figures are mostly dis- 
proportioned, but some of the faces are lively and beautiful; 
the furniture is part creaking and worm-eaten, part fragrant 
with cedar and sandal wood and aromatic gums and balsams; 
every table and mantelpiece and cabinet is covered with 
gorgeous vases, and birds, and dragons, and houses in the 
air.’’8! 

Landor’s criticism never concerns itself with an age or 
period, except those of Greece, but rather with great single 
figures. Thus his greatest interest of the seventeenth 
century was Milton. In the Imaginary Conversations are 
extended textual studies of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
Samson Agonistes, and the Minor Poems. In addition there 
are innumerable references to Milton. In a letter Landor 
describes how even the hexameters of his Greeks sounded 


78 See also ibid., p. 633. 

7 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 49. Peter Leopold and the 
President du Paty. See also ibid., I, 224, 471; II, 236. 

8° Tbid., 1, 471, Barrow and Newton. 

81 Tbid., I, 80. Southey and Porson. See also Forster, Walter Savage 
Landor, pp. 55-56, 283. Landor preferred Spenser’s account of Irish af- 
fairs to his poetry. A different version of Landor’s attitude towards Spenser 
may be found in R. H. Horne’s A New Spirit of the Age, p. 175. 
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tinkling beside the music of Paradise Lost. This and the 
Iliad, he says, are the two greatest epics. Landor’s interest 
is never in Milton’s relation to his age, but rather in his style, 
in single passages or lines, and in the poems which satisfy his 
ideal for the epic. Furthermore, Milton is “our one great 
proseman.”’* 

No one writer in the eighteenth century engaged Landor’s 
whole interest. On this period also there are detached 
observations. Some of these are remarkable in substance and 
form, and show the trend of his tastes: ‘“Young moralized at 
a distance on some external appearances of the human heart; 
Crabbe entered it on all fours, and told the people what an 
ugly thing it is inside.”™ And in the same conversation he 
says of Crabbe: “He wrote with a twopenny nail and 
scratched rough truths and rogues’ facts on mud wails.”’® 
This of Gray: “If I were asked what stanza or strophe I 
would rather have written than any other, I should doubt 
between Gray’s ‘The boast of heraldry, etc.’ and George 
Herbert’s “Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. . . .’”’* 
He liked Johnson’s® criticism of Milton. Among the novelists 
he praised Richardson** and Miss Edgeworth.*® Burns 
sang ‘‘a song more animating than ever Tyrtaeus sang to the 
fife before the Spartans” he resembles Chaucer. Blair’s 


® Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 47. 

% Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 101. 
For full criticisms of Milton see the Imaginary Conversations: Southey 
and Porson, (two conversations) Southey and Landor, Archdeacon Hare and 
Landor, passim. See also The Works of Walter Savage Landor, II, 459i 


. and Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 47, 581, 640. 


* The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1,69. Southey and Porson. 

® The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 69. Southey and Porson. 

% Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 53. 
See also Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 130, 570. 

87 See The Works of Walter Savage Landor, U1, 58, 73 and The Last Fruit 
Off an Old Tree, p. 121. 

58 Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 61. 

% The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1,170. Cavaliere Puntomichino 
and Mr. D. E. Talcranagh. 

 Tbid., 1,73. Southey and Porson. See also ibid., 1, 337. 
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Grave is despicable.*' Addison has “the mien and features of 
a Cupid or a Zephyr.’’” And Shenstone is like Petrarch!® 

Towards his coevals in the nineteenth century Landor, for 
all his roaring at them, was very well disposed. He praises 
generously. We find Mrs. Browning, and many others eager 
for a favourable criticism from Landor. His age, his distinc- 
tion, and his own writings, had made him a kind of arbiter 
elegantiarum. andor cared nothing for the intellectual 
philosophies of the nineteenth century, and judged Byron, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth, by his own personal standards. 
Byron had angered Landor in his quarrel with Southey, but 
his genius as a satirist and poet was readily conceded by 
Landor: “‘He possesses the soul of poetry, which is energy; 
but he wants that ideal beauty, which is the sublime em- 
anation, I will not say of the real, for this is the more real of 
the two, but of that which is ordinarily subject to the senses. 
With much that is admirable he has nearly all that is vicious; 
a large grasp of small things, without selection and without 
cohesion.”** Landor’s criticism of Byron varied as his 
personal feelings towards the poet altered. At one time 
we hear of “the absolute want of variety and invention’™ 
that characterizes Byron. In one of Landor’s chronic poems 
on his fellow-poets he calls him ‘‘a smart ring’d robber.’ 
The Corsair he compares to a horse that has good action, 


Jbid., 1, 80. Southey and Porson. 
2 Ibid., 1,190. Johnson and Tooke, p. 10. 
. ® II, 341, note. The Pentameron. See Landor’s opinions of: Cowley, 
I, ibid., 45-46; Warton, ibid., I, 161; Swift, ibid., 198-99 and Forster, Walter 

Savage Landor, p. 640; Cowper, The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 79 
and Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 632, 637. Letters and Other Unpub- 
lished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 63; Gibbon, The Works of Walter 
Savage Landor, I, 92, and Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 345; Donne, 
ibid., p. 423; Chesterfield, ibid., p. 474; Blake, ibid., p. 509; Dryden, ibid., 
p. 580 and Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary, III, 195; Steele, Forster, Walter 
Savage Landor, p. 638; Goldsmith, ibid., p. 641; Beattie, Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, p. 205. 

% The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1,68. Southey and Porson. 

% Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 109. 
* Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 189. 
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but tires by fretting and tossing his head and rearing.*’ 
We are even warned concerning “‘Byron’s trash.’’®* 

Landor wrote also elaborate prose descriptions of Byron’s 
poetry. “Not only in the dresses which he puts on expressly 
for the ladies, not only in the oriental train and puffy turban, 
but also in the tragic pall, his perfumery has somewhat too 
large a proportion of musk in it; which so hangs about those 
who are accustomed to spend many hours with him, that 
they seldom come forth again with satisfaction into what is 
fresher and purer.”** But Byron is, Landor declares, “‘the 
sharpest of satirists’’° and a “great poet.’ 

Towards all these poets so alien to himself in temperament 
Landor is charitable, if not acute, in his criticisms. Shelley 
‘possesses less vigour than Byron, and less command of 
language than Keats; but I would rather have written his 
‘Music, when soft voices die,’ than all that Beaumont and 
Fletcher ever wrote, together with all of their contemporaries, 
excepting Shakespeare.’ Shakespeare is also the exception, 
when Landor praises Keats; in no poet, save him, are there 
“‘so many phrases so happy in their boldness.’! Everyone 


%7 Ibid., p. 169. 
%8 Tbid., p. 169. Byron was not slow to respond to Landor’s hostility: 
“That deep-mouthed Boeotian Savage Landor 
Has taken for a swan rogue Southey’s gander.” 
(Don Juan, Canto XI.) 
See also The Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess oj Blessington, 
p. 245. 

% The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 340. Landor, English Visiter, 
and Florentine Visiter. 

100 Tbid., I, 338. Landor, English Visiter, and Florentine Visiter. 

101 Thid., I, 340. Landor, English Visiter, and Florentine Visiter. See 
also this conversation and The Abbé Delille and Walter Landor, passim, 
and ibid., I, 69. See also the Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of 
Walter Savage Landor, pp. 165-70; Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 51, 
270, 522, 571; The Last Fruit Off an Old Tree, p. 113. 

102 Tke Works of Walter Savage Landor, II, 157. Southey and Landor. 
See also Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 
173; Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 419, 541, 613, 641. 

108 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 339. Landor, English Visiter, 
and Florentine Visiter. See also Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of 
Walter Savage Landor, pp. 170-72, 419, 634-35, 691. 
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knows of Landor’s obsession for Southey.' He preferred 
Southey to Wordsworth, and to every other nineteenth 
century poet. Wordsworth he alternately extolled and 
belittled. ‘Among all the bran,” says Porson, “‘in the little 
bins of Mr. Wordsworth’s beer-cellar there is not a legal 
quart of that stout old English beverage with which the 
good old Bishop of Dromore regaled us.’ And the same 
character adds: ‘‘Wordsworth goes out of his way to be 
attacked: he picks up a piece of dirt, throws it on the carpet 
in the midst of the company, and cries This is a belter 
man than any of you.’ The two conversations between 
Southey and Porson dissect word by word the poetry of 
Wordsworth. We must believe, however, that Landor 
divined Wordsworth’s rightful pace among the poets. “I am 
reading over and over again,” he writes Southey, “the 
stupendous poetry of Wordsworth. In thought, feelings, 
and images not one amongst the ancients equals him.’ 

Every other writer of the age is criticized, if briefly. Scott 
is “the brother in law of Froissart.” “Give me,’’ Landor 
cries, ‘‘his massy claymore and keep in the cabinet or boudoir 
the jewelled hilt of the oriental Thackeray,'”’ 


1044 See Southey and Porson (both conversations) and Forster, Walter 
Savage Lendor, pp. 116, 125, 130, 149, 286, 290, 570. 

1% The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 70. Southey and Porson. 
(Second Conversation). 

106 Jbid., 1,16. (First Conversation). 

107 There are the usual superlatives: ‘The first poet that ever wrote was 


, not a more original poet than he, and the last is hardly a greater.”’ See 


Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 287. See Southey and Porson (both 
conversations), passim. Lellers and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter 
Savage Landor, pp. 63, 157, 158, 159. Forster, Walter Savage Landor, 
pp. 268, 273, 277, 283, 287, 291, 509, 569, 570-71, 617. Nichols, Lilerary 
Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, p. 204. 

108 The Works of Walter Savage Landor, 1, 72. Southey and Porson. 
See also Lelters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, 
pp. 61, 160. Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 522, 634-35. Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, p. 204. The Last Fruit Off an 
Old Tree, pp. 110, 116. 

109 See Letlers and Other Unpublished Wrilings of Walter Savage Landor, 
181. Forster, Waller Savage Landor, p. 636. 
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Dickens,"° Tennyson," Browning,'’ Hood,"* and many 
others are capped with similar passages." 

Such an outline may suggest Landor’s position as a critic 
of literature. To what Matthew Arnold liked to call ‘the 
main current” of criticism Landor contributed nothing. He 
was no less isolated as a critic than as a poet. His method, 
if he can be said to own a method, is archaic and peculiar to 
himself. He lacked, in the highest sense, the analytical 
faculty. But he had great resources of knowledge, and his 
lapidary criticism is enriched by many striking apothegms. 
His literary criticism is a series of fragmentary paragraphs 
on literature as brilliant, as terse, and as finished as his 
poetical inscriptiones and epigrams. 

STANLEY T. WILLIAMS. 


110 See also ibid., pp. 592-93, 637. 

Ul See Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, 
pp. 126, 180, 181. Forster, Walter Savage Landor, pp. 509, 634. 

U2 Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, pp. 
179-80. Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 570. 

13 Letters and Other Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 124. 


4 Some of Landor’s other opinions of his contemporaries are noteworthy. 
For his opinion of Coleridge see The Works of Walter Savage Landor, I, 16: 
Coleridge has “bright colours without form, sublimely void.” See also 
Forster, Waller Savage Landor, pp. 489, 567, 568. Lamb, Letters and Other 
Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage Landor, p. 177, Forster, Walter 
Savage Landor, p. 489; Bulwer Lytton, ibid., p. 636; Macaulay, ibid., pp. 
63, 599; Mathias, ibid., p. 56; Moore, ibid., p. 63; Robert Smith, The Works 
of Walter Savage Landor, I1, 155; Bobus Smith, ibid., II, 125; Hazlitt, 
Forster, Walter Savage Landor, p. 568; E. B. Browning, ibid., pp. 569, 641; 
Barry Cornwall, ibid., p. 570; Rogers, ibid., p. 600; Beddoes, ibid., p. 674; 
’ Gifford, ibid., p. 634; Aubrey de Vere, ibid., p. 634; Sydney Smith, ibid., 
p. 635; De Quincey, ibid., p. 636; Austen, ibid., p. 650; Carlyle, Nichols, 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, p. 203. 
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XLII. THE ARNOLDIAN LYRIC MELANCHOLY 


Matthew Arnold is in general so confidently clear as to 
the nature of his own poetry that the reader is apt to credit 
him when he insists upon the contemporary sources of its 
melancholy. But those contemporary sources will appear 
much dimmer when the second or third centenary of his 
birth (December 24, 1822) shall come round. The “two 
worlds” that the poet wandered between will doubtless be 
rather nebular on the rear horizon, and the carefully wrought 
stanzas concerning them may seem the “stretched metre of 
an antique song.” The cursory commemorating reader, 
when he reaches the poem on Growing Old, may toss the 
volume aside with the remark that “this old fellow carefully 
architectured his gloom, but added here too obvious a 
gable.” The discerning reader, however, will be in a better 
position than now to find, flowing beneath Arnold’s verse, a 
profounder melancholy than the clear Arnoldian eye itself 
could fathom. 

Not so long ago Darwin’s coadjutor, Dr. Wallace, at full 
tide of scientific enthusiasm, produced a book which was 
dedicated, in title and text, to the proposition that the nine- 
teenth century was The Wonderful Century. Later on, from 
a different standpoint, he wrote a book showing the same 
era in very gloomy colors. His shift is symbolic of the 
change that is taking place in the fame of the past century. 
Perhaps in time it will appear the very Jaques of centuries, 
with a melancholy all its own, “compounded of many simples, 
extracted from many objects”: opium, Alps, whiskey, apes, 
seas, hospitals—death, life, sex, democracy. Some future 
investigator may make a better list of the things from which 
Coleridge, Byron, Thomson, Tennyson, Henley, and their 
successors, sucked melancholy. He will observe that the 
same simples yielded intermittent delight. For in nineteenth 
century poetry there appears, more and more, a continually 
overstrained joy followed by an overstrained sorrow: Shelley 
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ecstatic, leading on Shelley miserable; Browning twisting 
hope, and then Hardy spinning gloom. Arnold’s position in 
this company will seem, to the future eye, quite natural,— 
but also very distinctive. For his melancholy will appear 
more essential than that of the others: not so fully resolvable 
into temperamental and temporary conditions. 

Unlike the other poets, notably unlike Browning, Arnold 


‘had a firm and open-eyed serenity, which he cultivated more 


and more. In his prose, it wins a larger and steadier swing 
than in his verse, with often an attractive cheerfulness, 
though at the same time it develops a guarded elaboration 
that prevents the finest quality of prosaic art. In his poetry, 
it is intimate and native. And the main charm of his verse 
lies precisely in the quiet, upward push of this serenity upon 
his melancholy: like a spring of water in autumn rising again 
beneath a settled pool, moving, lifting, and clarifying it. Such 
is the fine flow of poetry which went on in this man’s spirit. 
But rarely has it a complete and natural circulation in his 
verse: continually we are aware of pipes and pressure. For, 
in addition to the comparative tenuity of his poetic gift, 
Arnold was so intent upon clarifying Hippocrene that clear- 
ness became in him a process too distinct and conscious for 
full poetic reality,—except in the didactic mode. In this 
kind of verse he could be superbly satisfying, and the medita- 
tive stanzas in Act I, scene 2, of Empedocles on Etna make 
one wish he had done more of it. But under the influence of 
that Romantic reaction from eighteenth century forms which 
is still too current to-day, he deprecated the poetry of ethical 
wit. His fondness for lyric magniloquence was larger than 
his aptitude. In his odes and elegies, the inimitable move- 
ment and life of the true chanting are less present than 
excellently imitated. Often we can feel his music in the very 
process of freezing into architecture, under pressure of his 
insistent effort at motivational clarity. 

Beneath those two fine pieces, A Summer Night and The 
Buried Life, is a poetic experience “most musical, most 
melancholy”: a profounder spring of sadness than Shelley 
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and most of the others could draw upon. For in the Shelleyan 
mode of poetry, which is with us yet, life is felt as a single 
wide stream, comprising infinite varieties of emotion, but 
always tending, sweepingly, in one general direction. There- 
fore emotional currents are not deeply differentiated in it, 
and the sense of deep oppositions, so vital in great poetry, is 
obscured or lost. But in Arnold’s poetry, the more constant 
and hidden currents pull continually against the more 
obvious and momentary: 

“A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again; 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 

And what we mean, we say, and what we would, we know. 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 

And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 

The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze.” 


Yet here the true flow is finely indicated, rather than ren- 
dered. The same theme is treated with humbler and more 
adequate art in Palladium, where Arnold surpasses Clough 
in the latter’s special field. At the other end of the scale are 
poems like the Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse and 
Obermann Once More, in which scenic and temporal 
motifs are elaborated. Here Arnold’s art tends to be cen- 
trally factitious. For here he is most intent upon clarifying 
his melancholy. He spreads it out too obviously upon the 
surroundings, and attributes it too largely to passing con- 
ditions, losing touch with its deepest source. 

That source, after all, did not lie between two conflicting 
times, but rather between a time and an eternity. More 
than any other Englishman of his century, Arnold succeeded, 
like Goethe, in mentally envisaging the full nature of Poetry, 
as a living norma, ever going on before mankind. He 
remarkably shaped his daily life in its light, while his century 
was doing alternate homage to ‘madman and slave’—as 
every century, in some degree, has done and will do. In the 
chasm between the life of the centuries and the life of Poetry 
lie the deepest waters of Arnoldian melancholy. They derive, 
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indeed, from the same source as the serenity which rises 
through them. Arnold’s verse is at its best when this 
autumnal spring flows out spontaneously, and notably where 
it mixes with his love of seas and streams. One hears its 
music mingling in the strange yearning of the tides in The 
Forsaken Merman, and in the larger melancholy of Sohrab 
and Rustum, which at the close sets so majestically toward 
a tranquil sea. 

But its fullest and loveliest tone comes only in The Scholar 
Gipsy. Significantly enough, Arnold is here under guidance 
of Keats, instead of his more frequent masters, Wordsworth 
and Byron. The shade of the fullest poetic temperament of 
the century broods here upon him who saw so fully what 
Poetry means for human life. Hence, though scenic and 
temporal motifs are elaborate, they have not in this poem 
their usual danger for Arnold. The loved serenity of the 
Oxford landscape, and then the sad withdrawal of seven- 
teenth-century faith, are felicitously merged in the flowing 
theme of the mystic scholar, which Arnold follows with a 
“devout energy” of art unparalleled in his other elegies and 
odes. If, in the last third of the poem, the theme tends to 
wind too long among contemporary conditions, it saves itself 
superbly in the two closing stanzas: flowing back through the 
old clear Mediterranean, “Betwixt the Syrtes and soft 
Sicily,” and recapturing its reflection of eternity. Arnold’s 
verse at its best has the melancholy “which there is in life 
itself’: the melancholy of life yearning toward the {ull life of 
Poetry, and still “‘waiting for the spark from heaven to fall.” 

G. R. Exuiort. 
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XLITI. LOWELL’S UNCOLLECTED POEMS 


In the preface of the collective edition of his poems 
published the year before his death,' Lowell laments the fact 
that there is no escaping responsibility for the printed page. 
“Tika mon maun dree his weird,” he reminds his reader; and 
he goes on to say that, but for the “avenging litera scripta 
manet,’”? he “‘would gladly suppress or put into the Coventry 
of smaller print in an appendix” a good many things that 
he had with much reluctance admitted into this edition. 
There can be no doubt that Lowell was sincere in this avowal; 
but it would be a mistake to infer from what he says that he 
made no attempt to escape the avenging fate which he 
declares to be inevitable. For from this final edition he took 
pains to exclude not only all his juvenilia, but likewise a 
goodly number of his verses published after he had attained to 
manhood, and some, even, that he had written in his mature 
old age. By my count, he omitted from this final collective 


edition a total of 181 poems that had hitherto been pub- 
lished.* He retained in this edition a total of 260 poems (I 


1The Writings of James Russell Lowell, Riverside edition, VII, p. v, 
Boston, 1890. 

2 Lowell was fond of this formula; see his Poems, Cambridge Edition, 
pp. 205, 341; his Letters, ed. C. E. Norton, I, p. 379, II, p. 251; a letter to 
J. P. Kennedy, Sewanee Review, XXV, p. 207; and Scudder’s Life of Lowell, 
Il, p. 395. 

*I include in these figures the lines entitled “The Poet and Apollo” 
attributed to Lowell by H. E. Joyce in Modern Language Notes, XXXV, 
p. 250; the sonnet on “Charles Dickens” published in A ppleton’s Journal, 
IV, p. 591 (see Modern Language Notes, XXXVIII, p. 221); several poems 
first mentioned by Chamberlain and Livingston, First Editions of the Writ- 
ings of James Russell Lowell, but not elsewhere recorded; and eight poems 
conjecturally assigned to Lowell by Scudder in the list of the poet’s writings 
appended to his Life of Lowell, II, pp. 421ff. I leave out of account several 
fragments of poems embodied by Lowell in one or another of his collected 
essays; and I naturally omit from the reckoning all poems that first ap- 
peared after the publication of the latest collection made by the poet. 
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count the “Biglow Papers” as a single poem and each of the 
sonnets or sonnet groups as single items); so that out of a 
grand total of 441 poems published up to the time of the 
preparation of his final edition he sacrificed a little more than 
forty percent. 

Fourteen of these discarded poems are Lowell’s youthful 
effusions published in Harvardiana. Forty-five first appeared 
in his first volume of poems, A Year’s Life (1841). Twelve 
first appeared in his second volume of poems (1844). Four- 
teen made their initial appearance in the Southern Literary 
Messenger (ali in 1840). Twelve appeared first in Graham’s 
Magazine, eleven in the Anti-Slavery Standard, eight in the 
Boston Miscellany, six in Arcturus, six in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and ten in the Nation. The total number of the rejected 
poems that had been first published in some periodical was 
115, or nearly two-thirds of the grand total of 181. 

By decades the uncollected poems appeared as follows: 
17 were first published in the thirties; 131 in the forties 
(117 in the first half, 14 in the second half); 14 in the fifties; 
5 in the sixties; 10 in the seventies; and 4 in the eighties. It 
thus appears that 147 of the grand total of 181, or about five- 
sixths of the rejected poems, were first published before 1850. 

Fifty-nine of the discarded poems are sonnets (including 
three groups of two sonnets each); and fully half of the rest 
are less than twenty-five lines in length. Accordingly, it is 
safe to say that, in mere bulk, the discarded poems con- 
stitute not more than a fifth of the entire body of Lowell’s 
. published verse. 

If we inquire as to the motives that led the poet to sacrifice 
so large a number of his poems, we conclude, first of all, that 
a good many of the early pieces went by the board because of 
their sheer immaturity. This will explain the omission of his 
juvenilia in Harvardiana and his ‘Class Poem” (a long- 


I owe it to Mr. George Willis Cooke to say, that without the aid of his 
Bibliography of James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1906), it would have been 
well nigh impossible for me to collect the information on which this paper 
is based. 
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winded and scattering and declamatory performance). 
Immaturity, likewise, displaying itself either in crudeness of 
art or in feebleness of thought, or in both, serves to explain 
the omission of most of the poems in the volume of 1841,—in 
particular, the majority of the thirty-three sonnets that lie 
buried in that volume and of the ten sonnets that last saw the 
light in the volume of 1844. And diffuseness and an imper- 
fect focus will sufficiently account for the discarding of most 
of the rejected longer poems of the early forties. Some of the 
pieces of this period were doubtless omitted because of their 
imitativeness,—though Lowell, I think, overstated the 
case against himself when he declared in 1843 that the volume 
of 1841 “contained more of everybody else than of [him- 
self].’”* Keats and Wordsworth and Tennyson appear to me 
to have been his chief early models, but there were also verses, 
as the “Sphinx” and “Out of Doors,” that are pretty clearly 
modeled after Emerson; “A Reverie” plainly affects the 
manner and the diction of Tennyson; and several of the 
early poems—including ‘‘Rosaline” (which was retained only 
after being shorn of most of its Gothic elements) and the 
discarded “‘Ballad”’ (“‘Gloomily the river floweth’’)—seem to 
me to have been patterned after Poe. Other poems omitted 
either because of their extravagance or because of their 
sentimentality are the “Supper Song’ (August, 1838), 
“Serenade” (April, 1840), “A Dirge” (July, 1842), and 
“Farewell” (June, 1842)—perhaps a reminiscence of the 
poet’s unhappy love-affair of the late thirties.6 Here also 
belongs the discarded, but altogether interesting “‘Mystical 
Ballad,” Lowell’s most conspicuous study in mysticism. Still 
other poems must have been omitted because of their exces- 
sively polemical nature. This will account for the rejection of 
“Merry England” (Graham’s, November, 1841), in which 
the poet makes an attack upon England and the English 
people, alluding to Queen Victoria in the course of his 

“See his letter to Poe of May 8, 1843, published by Wocdberry in his 
Life of Poe, Il, pp. 26, 27. 

5 See Scudder, I, p. 71. 
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diatribe as a ‘“‘weak Guelphic girl” and roundly abusing the 
British for their conduct toward Ireland and India. And 
his pugnacity, coupled with his sermonizing, will explain the 
discarding of much of his reform verse published in the 
Anti-Slavery Standard. Some of his early poems, too—as his 
sonnet “On my Twenty-fourth Birthday” and his ‘“‘Song” 
(beginning “O! I must look on that sweet face’’)—were 
probably dropped because of their intimately personal 
nature; and others—as ‘““The Bobolink” (1840), ‘““The Poet” 
(1841), “Agatha” (1842), and ‘“‘Fancies about a Rosebud” 
(1842)—because in theme they either anticipate or repeat 
poems that were deemed more worthy to be retained. 

Among the later poems, the sonnet “Charles Dickens” 
must have been omitted because of the imperfection of its 
art, its incoherent beginning. The longest of the discarded 
poems, the fragment “Our Own” (Putnam’s, 1853), was 
omitted, we know, because the poet finally permitted himself 
to be persuaded that its discursiveness and its pedantic 
foolery were not to the public taste.6 Other poems of the 
later period—including four “Campaign Epigrams” pub- 
lished in the Nation in 1876, “An Epitaph” published in the 
Nation in 1874, and “A Worthy Ditty” published in the 
same journal in 1866—may have been dropped because of 
their slightness, their lack of substance and weight; though 
their waspish nature may also explain their omission. 
And surely it was the strain of bitterness in “Mr. Worsley’s 
Nightmare” (directed in part against Gen. Robert E. Lee) 
_ and “The World’s Fair, 1876” (directed in part against the 
Tweed Ring) that accounts for the omission of these two 
poems. ‘The Restaurant” (Puinam’s, 1854) was omitted, 
I suspect, because it repeats the theme underlying “Without 
and Within’; and “Indoors and Out” (Putnam’s, 1855) 
because it repeats the basic idea of the early poem “The 
Forlorn.” 


* See Scudder, I, pp. 352f. 
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Just why Lowell omitted “Turner’s Old Téméraire” and 
“The Oracle of the Gold Fishes,”’ published in the Aélantic 
in 1888 and 1889, respectively,—poems which his literary 
executor, Charles Eliot Norton, put in the forefront of the 
volume of “‘Last Poems” published in 1895—’ I am unable 
to say. I am likewise unable to say what led the poet to 
reject the graceful little lyrics, ‘Happiness’ (Adélantic, 
April, 1858) and “Shipwreck” (Aflantic, June, 1858); and it 
seems to me that his sonnet on ‘“‘Reading,”’ first published 
in 1841, and the sonnets beginning “If some small savor 
creep into my rhyme” and “Slow opening flower of the 
summer morn,” first published in 1842 and 1844, respectively, 
are quite up to the average of the early sonnets that were 
retained. His juvenile ‘“Hob Gobbling’s Song” (Our Young 
Folks, January, 1867) also seems to me to be entitled to a 
place in the poet’s collected works. 

But one comes away from such an inquiry as I have here 
undertaken with the conviction that Lowell acted wisely 
in rejecting so large a number of his published verses. For 
while to the student, each one of his poems, collected or 
uncollected, from the feeblest of his sonnets in A Year’s Life 
to the harshest of his political squibs, will possess something 
of interest, the verdict of the general reader will be that 
Lowell published too much. Assuredly it would have been 
better for his ultimate reputation had he disavowed an even 
larger number of his literary progeny. 

KILiis CAMPBELL. 


7 Scudder suggests (II, p. 407) that the poet hoped to be able to bring 
out another collection of his poems before his death. 
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Some French Class 


Along about this time of year some French class is in 
despair over the relative pronouns, shows signs of for- 
getting even the well-worn content of the very first 
lessons, and is discouragingly deliberate about compre- 
hending and expressing itself in the simplest spoken 
French. Some class is doing all these things. 


Is It Yours? 


If it is we are sorry; ten to one the trouble is with the 
book you are using. We are all the more eager to tell 


you, then, about 
BOVEE’S 

PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS 
A working program for the entire year 
Teaching by thought units, not by words 
Grammar by usage, not by rule 
Pronunciation by phonetic symbols 
Perfect sequence of a practical vocabulary 


Conversational facility, cela va sans dire 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Papers 


A volume of important contributions to the study of 
literature and literary history by former students of Professor 
Felix E. Schelling, presented to him in commemoration of his 
thirtieth anniversary as John Welsh Centénnial Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 

It includes studies by Alden, Baugh, Churchill, Crane, 
Crawford, Croll, and fourteen other well-known American 
scholars. The edition is limited to 400 copies and each volume 
is numbered. 


Royal octavo 341 pages Price $4.00 


Schelling Anniversary 


Beowulf 


A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION 
By William Ellery Leonard, Ph.D. 


This epic is here presented in a way that challenges the 
attention of the scholar, besides appealing strongly to the 
general reader. Such American authorities as Klaeber, Alden, 
and Croll, and such European scholars as Foerster, Morsbach 
and Jespersen have given unstinted praise to this translation. 

The verse form is essentially that of the English ballad- 
stanza, though preserved as long, eight-stress lines. How- 
ever, Professor Leonard follows the custom of Anglo Saxon 
poetry by giving no heed to the number of unstressed syl- 
lables. As a result, his translation not only retains the vigor, 
beauty, and music of the original but also takes rank as a 
distinct contribution to metrics. 


I2mo. 153 pages, Illustrated Price $1.00 


“vewrorx HE CENTURY CO. 
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Suggestions for New French Reading Texts 


Even the most excellent texts lose their charm when used too 
long. Changes are necessary from time to time. To supply 
variety, we offer the following newly issued titles: 


FOR EARLY READING 


Sandeau’s Mademoiselle de la Seigliére 


Epitep sy E. F. LANGLEY 
“Professor Langley’s interesting text of the oldtime comedy by Jules 
Sandeau, Mile. de la Seigliére, will prove to the students of the present day 
quite as popular and profitable, both from a literary and pedagogical 
standpoint, as it did to the students of more than a generation ago.” 
—Professor James Geddes, Boston University 
This edition has an introduction, exercises, notes, and vocabulary. 


Labiche’s Un Jeune Homme Pressé 


Epitep sy E. L. LEHMAN 


In this lively one-act play, Labiche depicts with his customary humor and 
comic skill the difficulties of an impetuous southerner who is in too much 
of a hurry about asking for the hand of the lady of his choice. The be- 
wildered relatives of the young lady are as amusing as the author’s other 
bourgeois families. Edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary. 


Favorite French Poems 


Epitep sy C. H. HunxKINs 


This small anthology is intended for reading and memorizing by elementary 
classes, and therefore no attempt has been made to make it exhaustive. 
Nevertheless, it includes much of the most familiar and best loved French 
verse from the medieval rondeau of Charles d’Orléans, “Le temps a laissé 
son manteau,” to Verlaine and Rostand. Edited with notes and vocabulary. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES 


Eighteenth Century French Readings 
By ALBERT SCHINZ 


This collection does for the eighteenth century what Schinz and King’s 
Seventeenth Century French Readings did for the seventeenth, but as the 
eighteenth offers a more limited field, it is covered more completely. The 
fundamental characteristics of the period are emphasized, as well as points 
of interest today in the light of twentieth century philosophy. 


FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


Le Frangais du Commerce 


By EmiLe MALAK!IS 


The French of business and economics is presented here through articles 
taken from French reviews, treating such topics as Banking, Accounting, 
the Exchange, Incorporations, Insurance, Shipping, Railways, etc. This 
book is furnished with composition exercises, notes, voca lary, and a 
list of commercial abbreviations. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Interesting HARVARD Publications 


Harvard Memories 
by Charles William Eliot 


“The three addresses gathered here are all as informal as they are packed 
with information and inspiration. They are, of course, in the faultless 
English for which Dr. Eliot is famed, but their style is conversational as 
befitted the occasions of deliver. oa and as Hows read the pages, you seem 
to catch the familiar tones of the speaker’s voice.”—Boston Herald. 
oy 145 pages; 32 illustrations from rare portraits and photographs. 
2.00 


The Achievement of Greece 
A Chapter in Human Experience 
by William Chase Greene 


In the spirit of the contemporary Classical renaissance the author has 

undertaken to bring before his readers the most brilliant chapter in 
human experience, a chapter which provides the best chart we have for 
attaining the truly educated man’s characteristic rsonal attitude and 
way of living. e emphasizes those elements of Greek civilization that 
ao been “4 permanent weed to future ages and are of special pertinence 
to-day. 


Doctor Johnson 
A Study in 18th Century Humanism 
By Percy Hazen Houston 


A brilliant analysis of Johnson’s intellectual life,—his reading, his literary 
and social theories, and his permanent contribution to world thought. 
The author is no mere antiquarian delving among forgotten ideas but 
rather that fruitful critic who reads the past in the light of the pooues 
and endeavors to conserve for our own day the best — of Johnson’s 
thinking. Photogravure frontispiece after Northcote. $3.0) 


Argonauts of ’49 
by Octavius Thorndike Howe 


The history and adventures of the emigrant companies from Massachu- 
setts to the California gold fields; illustrated with pictures of old sailing 
vessels. “History with all the romance left in it that there was in the 
making.”—Portland Oregonian. “A useful and interesting addition to 
the written history of the 7 seat that made California famous. The life 
of the gold-seekers is vivi depicted.”—Calkifornia Southland. $3.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 RANDALL HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 
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Mon Second Livre de Francais 
By F. M. S. BATcHELor 
With Illustrations by E. A. Pike 
$1.20 


This new Direct Method French text follows closely the 
style and arrangement of Mon Premier Livre de Frangais with 
which most French teachers are familiar. The book com- 
prises thirty-seven short, interesting lessons which have been 
divided into three parts. At the conclusion of each part will 
be found Exercices de Récapitulation. This subdivision of 
the material into three sections, allowing for a review of the 
preceding material, serves as a check on the progress of the 
student. 

Sound judgment has been used in the selection and 
arrangement of material. The lessons are sufficiently brief to 
permit completion during the allotted time and for a brief 
review along the following lines: Questionnaire; Mots a 
apprendre; Exercices; Grammaire. Interest is sustained 
throughout the book by the variety of the material and 
numerous illustrations. Following the thirty-seventh lesson 
will be found Tableau Historique; Résumé de Grammaire and 
Vocabulaire. 


Contes 
By Anatole France 


$1.20 


In this book a selection of stories from Anatole France is 
made the basis of a course in composition. Using it the 
pupil will have before him not only interesting material, but 
a model of French prose style, with apparatus that will enable 
him to turn his lessons to account. The book is edited by 
C. J. M. Adie and P. C. H. de Satge and contains foot notes, 
re-translation exercises and grammar, vocabulary and list of 
idioms. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 WEST 32D STREET New Yorx 
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Announcing 


THREE NEW BOOKS 


LA INDEPENDENCIA, comedia en cuatro 
actos 


By MANUEL BrETON DE LoS HERREROS. 


With introduction, notes, vocabulary and exercises by 
James Geddes, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Boston University. 


LES PETITS OISEAUX, comédie en trois 
acts 


By EuGENe LABICHE and ALFRED DELACOUR. 


With introduction, notes, vocabulary and exercises by 
James Geddes, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Boston University. 


LES MISERABLES 


By Victor Huco. 


With introduction, notes, drill and vocabulary by 
Léopold- Cardon, chargé de cours in French Depart- 
ment, New York University, and Alice Cardon, 
Brearley School, New York City. Twenty illustra- 
tions by Vérité. Abridged for the second year high 
school course or second semester of college course. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


597 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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AN ARISTOTELIAN 
THEORY OF COMEDY 


by 
Lane Cooper 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In this companion volume to 
his Aristotle on the Art of Poe- 
try Professor Cooper not only 
supplies the first really service- 
able theory of Aristotle’s views, 
but by his translation of the 
Tractatus Coislinianus makes 
accessible the most important 
technical treatise on comedy 
that has come down to us from 
the ancients. Of his book Pro- 
fessor Cooper states: “It is 
offered to the public by one 
who actually believes in utiliz- 
ing the riches of the ancient 
classics for the direct benefit of 
contemporary life and culture.” 


323 pages. $1.80 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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FRENCH COURSE 
FOR AMERICANS 


By THATCHER CLARK 
Columbia University 


A French grammar and drill book of a new type for high 
school and college use or for individual study. 


Outstanding features are: 


Numerous shortcuts to a knowledge of the 
French language 


A quick introduction to French pronunciation 
The making easy of French spelling 
Pictorial presentation of grammar 


Large, systematic vocabularies psychologically 
grouped 


Conversational drill running all through the 
book 


A new way of utilizing phonetic symbols 
New treatment of verb inflection and derivation 


The use of rhythm 


The book is designed to teach French with thoroughness 
and unusual speed through the use of special linguistic 
machinery derived from the nature of language itself. 


Cloth. xxviiit+grr pages. Price $2.20 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Morrison and Gauthier’s 
A French Grammar 


By WitttAM Eric Morrison, Major United States Infantry, 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages at the United 
States Military Academy, and JEAN Cu. GAuTHIER, Licencié 
és Lettres (Sorbonne), Chargé de cours 2 VAcadémie 
Militaire des Etats-Unis 


496 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE $1.60 


This book which represents a new advance in its combination 
of teaching methods is largely conversational in plan. From 
the beginning French is made the language of the classroom. 
The exercises, which are in French, are not only idiomatic but 
also modern and interesting in thought and language. They 
include oral verb drills, direct method drills, pronunciation 
reminders, vocabulary reviews, original compositions and con- 
versations, and French and English texts for translation. 


A grammatical summary, conversational in character, forms 
a part of each lesson. The subject of pronunciation receives 
careful and continuous treatment, and the learning of the con- 
jugation of the verb is simplified by the logical process of 
deriving the various forms from the principal parts. Every fifth 
lesson is a review of the preceding four. 


Spanish Conversation and Composition 


By PAsQua.e SENECA, Instructor in Romanic 
Languages in the University of Pennsylvania 


176 PAGES PRICE, $1.00 


This book teaches students how to speak and write Spanish 
that is in everyday use. There are thirty exercises, each com- 
posed of a Dialogue, a Questionnaire based on it, and English 
paragraphs for composition. The exercises deal with topics of 
practical, everyday life, the conversation is easy and animated, 
idioms are introduced naturally, and each dialogue has an atmos- 
phere all its own. The more difficult expressions are explained 
in the abundant notes, either by translations into English, vari- 
ants or equivalents. Full English-Spanish and Spanish-English 


vocabularies are included. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Ready for Use 


Language Series 


Lavisse’s Histoire de France 
Cours Moyen 


Edited by ALEXANDER GREEN and RENE VAILLANT 
383 pages (340 pages text). Illustrated 


Points of Interest: 


1. An Intermediate course in the history of France from its 
beginning to modern times, for the use of first-year 
College classes. 


| 2. A special chapter is devoted to the Great War of 1914-1919. 
3. Its style is clear, simple and fascinating. 


| 4. Material for review is found not only at the end of each 
chapter, but also at the end of each of the eight books into 
which the text is divided. 


| 5. Each chapter is followed, moreover, by an appropriate and 
interesting historical reading, taken by permission from 
the author’s Deuxiéme Année d'Histoire de France. This 
series of readings is not found in the original French 
edition. 

6. The present edition contains also a carefully prepared 
Vocabulary in which particular attention has been paid to 
idiomatic constructions and to the definition of historical, 
geographical and biographical references. 
| 7. The text is concluded with a comprehensive résumé of the 
entire history of France down to the Treaty of Versailles. 


| 8 An added distinguishing feature is the charming Preface by |} 
Ernest Lavisse written expressly for this edition. 1] 


9. Copious illustrations, intimately connected with the text, add | 
to the students’ interest. Cours Moyen is an especially |] 
attractive specimen of de luxe bookmaking. 


|D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY | 


| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO || 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Extremely technical treatises may be read 
special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form _ 


of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes.: The papers read in full should = 
be constructed as not to.occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes 


4, Every meniber offering paper, whether it is to-be read in full or not, 
© qubaait the Secretary, by November 1, with its title, a typewritten synop- 
sls-<4 its contents, consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shail state, at 
eter be tins is pape tld br pray te oy, 
summarioed in an sbstract, or read in full, The synopses of accepted papers — 


to be printed on the programme. 


3, The Secretary shall select the programme from the pspers thus offered, 
trying. to distribute the matter in ench e way as to make all the sessions attractive. — 
In- general not more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presentation 
anil for social intercourse, 

4. Tike question of publication is to be decided for each paper'oa its merits 


to wience, without regard tothe form tn which it has besa pre 


sented at the mesting. 


og 5. Charges exceeding an average of forty-Gve cents per galley of the first 

"(proof fot aatbers’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles printed in the 

‘ _ Publications shall be paid by the authors incurring them. 

oe 6. Fifty reprints (with covers) are supplied to contributors gratis. A larger 
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APPENDIX 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-NINTH MEETING OF THE 
MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
HELD ON THE INVITATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AT PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1922 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
HELD AT 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1922 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PaciFic Coast 
HELD AT 
SAN FRAncisco, CALIFORNIA, 
DECEMBER 1 AND 2, 1922 


ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION, 
A. 
““MoDERN LANGUAGE SCHOLARSHIP: AN ENQUIRY.” 


“THe MARKET FOR THE SCHOLARLY BOOK,” 
By Dr. ALEXANDER GREEN 


“AUTHOR VS. PUBLISHER,” 
By ProressoR JAMES GEDDES, JR. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


The thirty-ninth meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, December 
28, 29, 30, 1922. All the sessions were held in the buildings 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 28 


The first session of the Association was devoted to Group 
Meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the 
First Division from 9:30 until 11 o’clock, and of the Second 
from 11:30 until 1 o’clock. 


FIRST DIVISION 9:30 A. M. 


(General Topics III) General Problems in Asthetics, 

Chairman, Professor Fred N. Scott. 

Mr. F. W. Peterson (University of Michigan) was elected 
Secretary of the Group. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Art for Art’s Sake,” by Professor Rose F. Egan. 

2. “The Laws of Sentence and Paragraph Length,” by 
Professor Theodore T. Stenberg. 

3. “The Concept of Utility in Art,” by Dr. Charles E. 
Whitmore. 

[See “Two Notes on Esthetics” in Journal of Philosophy for 

December 21, 1922.] 

On account of his intention of being abroad next year, 
Professor Scott declined re-election as chairman. Sixteen 
persons were present. 

Frep N. Scott, Chairman. 


(Comparative Literature IT) Popular Literature. Chairman, 


Professor Arthur Beatty. 
The following papers were read and discussed informally: 
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1. “The Ballad Collection of Anthony Wood,” by 
Professor Hyder E. Rollins. 

2. “The Conditions of Ballad Making,” by Professor 
G. H. Gerould. 

3. “The Term ‘Communal’ and Folk-Song,” by Professor 
Louise Pound. 

It was decided to continue the Group and to prepare a 
program for the meeting at Ann Arbor. Professor Pound 
was elected Chairman for the coming year with the power to 


appoint a Secretary. 
ARTHUR Beatty, Chairman. 


(English I) Middle English Language. Chairman, Professor 

Howard R. Patch. 

A paper entitled “An Essay on Middle English Projects” 
was presented by Professor O. F. Emerson. The paper was 
discussed by Professors Samuel Moore, Wm. E. Mead, and 
Dr. Henry B. Hinckley. 

Particular interest was expressed in the project of a Middle 
English dictionary and on the motion of Professor Moore it 
was voted to appoint a committee to codperate in the 
project and in particular to make suggestions concerning 
the plan of the proposed dictionary. The Chairman ap- 
pointed as this committee, Professors O. F. Emerson (Chair- 
man), Thomas A. Knott, R. J. Menner, Samuel Moore, 
James F. Royster, and J. S. P. Tatlock. 

A paper on “Problems and Methods in the Investigation 
in Early English Morphology” was read by Professor Samuel 
Moore and discussed by Professors Emerson, Menner and 
the Chairman. 

It was voted that the present officers of the Group be 
continued. 

RoBERT J. MENNER, Secretary. 


(English VI) Philosophy and Literature in the Classical 
Period. Chairman, Professor James W. Tupper. Pro- 
fessor Percy H. Houston having resigned the Secretary- 
ship, Professor Henry M. Dargan was appointed Acting 
Secretary. 
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The following papers were read: 

1. “The Uses of Philosophy in the Study of Neo-Classical 
Literature,” by Professor F. B. Kaye. 

2. “Dryden’s Miscellany as a Barometer of the Tastes 
and Interests in the Classical Period,” by Professor R. D. 
Havens. 

3. “A Change in Prepossession towards a Study of the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Professor R. H. Griffith. 

The Chairman requested all those present at the meeting 
to hand their names to the Acting Secretary together with 
lists of topics in which they were specially interested, so 
that a bulletin might be prepared and sent to members of 
the Group showing the range of interests and the research 
in progress in this field. 

In the discussion that followed, it was moved, by Professor 
Ronald Crane, and carried: 

That philosophic ideas and aspects in literature between 
1660 and 1750 be regarded as the dominant interest in the 
joint activities of the Group. 

This resolution was interpreted as a means of crystallizing 
the general feeling of the membership in favor of a definite 
program for the work of the Group as a whole; it was pointed 
out, however, that the resolution was not so phrased as to 
limit the natural scope of research in the period or to restrict 
the topics for presentation at future meetings. 

It was voted that the present officers of the Group be con- 
tinued, with the duty of preparing bulletins and arranging 
the programme. 

H. M. Daroan, Acting Secretary. 


(English X) The Study of Contemporary Literature. 
No report of the meeting of this Group has been received. 


(French IV) Nineteenth Century French Literature. Chair- 
man, Professor Christian Gauss. Professor Geoffroy 
Atkinson was appointed Secretary. 

The following papers were presented: 
1. “What is Realism?’ by Professor Olin H. Moore. 
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2. “The Balzac Collection at Chantilly,” by Dr. Walter 
S. Hastings. Dr. Hastings placed a complete copy of the 
catalogue of the Lovenjoul Balzac Collection at the disposal 
of the members of the Group. 

The attendance was in the neighborhood of sixty. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Chinard was elected Chairman for the coming 
year. 

CuristiAn Gauss, Chairman. 


(German II) New Work on Goethe. Chairman, Gustav 

Gruener. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “An Ovidian Prototype of a Character in Wilhelm 
Meister,” by Dr. F. Stanton Cawley (Harvard University). 

2. “Faustiana in the Yale University Library,” by Dr. 
William A. Speck, Curator of the Yale University Library. 

3. “Konrat Ziegler’s Gedanken tiber Faust II,” by 
Professor J. F. L. Raschen. 

4. “Der Streit fiir und wider das Joseph-Gedicht,” by 
Professor Carl F. Schreiber. 

The Group was unusually well attended. Professor J. F. L. 
Raschen was appointed Chairman and Professor Schreiber 
was continued as Secretary for the coming year. 

Cart F. ScHREIBER, Secretary. 


- SECOND DIVISION, 11:30 A. M. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form (Metrics). Chairman, 
Professor Morris W. Croll, Princeton University. 
Professor Alden described a method of study by which he 

thinks that it is possible to arrive at some laws governing 

the relation of phrasal division and metrical division. Prof. 

Kenyon of Hiram College read a paper on the word-accents 

and how they affect the rhythm of verse. Prof. A. R. 

Morris of Michigan reported the results of his laboratory 

studies in the relation of time, pitch, and stress in verse- 

rhythm. Dr. Henry Savage of Princeton presented an ab- 
stract of Professor Leonard’s views concerning the rhythmic 
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law of the long alliterative line in Anglo-Saxon and Middle- 
English. 

The discussion of all these papers was unfortunately 
truncated by time-limitations. It was generally agreed that 
the program for next year should consist of the discussion 
of the discussion of a single topic of proper magnitude. 

The Chairman reported the result of the study of metrical 
notation ordered last year. It was moved and unanimously 
ordered that the following resolution be presented to the 
Association: 

That a committee of five be appointed by the Association to consider 
the present state of metrical notation, and to recommend, if possible, a 
single uniform method of notation, or, if necessary, two alternative methods, 
for use in books and schools. 

This resolution was presented at the Thursday afternoon 
session of the Association and adopted without dissent. 

The number in attendance was forty-five. The present 
chairman was re-elected and authorized to prepare the pro- 
Soe nent yeas. Morris W. Crott, Chairman. 
(English IV) New Work on Shakespeare. Chairman, Pro- 

fessor Lewis F. Mott. 

A paper, ‘‘M. Abel Lefranc’s Recent Work on Shaks- 
spere,” was presented by Professor Oscar J. Campbell. 
Professor Ashley H. Thorndike discussed informally “Recent 
Textual Theories,” and Professor Tucker Brooke discussed 
“‘Shakspere’s Plots.” 

. Professor Tucker Brooke was appointed Chairman for the 


coming year. Lewis F. Mott, Chairman. 


(English VII) Literary Tendencies in the Second Half of the 
xvuith Century. Chairman, Professor R. S. Crane; 
Secretary, Professor John W. Draper. 

The following papers were read, all deating with the 
sources, methods, and general results of investigations now 
in progress: E. A. Aldrich, “Scottish Literary Centers in 
the later xvmith Century”; Paul Kaufman, ‘The Rise and 
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Influence of the Conception of ‘Original Genius’’”’; B. S. 
Allea, “Some Relations between Literature and the Theory 
of Design in the later xvmith Century.” 

Professor J. L. Lowes made a vigorous plea for a more 
active study of the periodicals of the later xvmmth century 
especially from the point of view of their bearing on the 
preparation for Romanticism. 

In the course of the discussion which followed Professor 
F. B. Kaye announced that he is engaged, in collaboration 
with the Chairman of the group, in the preparation of a 
bibliography of English and European periodicals to the end 
of the xvuith century. 

It was voted that the present officers be continued for 
another year. 

The Chairman announced that he proposed to issue two 
further numbers of the group Bulletin during the coming 
year, and that copies would be sent to any persons who would 
inform him of their desire to receive them. 

R. S. CRANE, Chairman. 


(French II) French Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, 

Professor George L. Hamilton. 

A paper on “The Possibilities and Limitations in the 
Construction of Manuscripts Themes,” by Professor Charles 
H. Livingston was presented. The paper was discussed by 
Professors Raymond Weeks, E. C. Armstrong, D. S. Blond- 
heim and the Chairman. 

Professor D. S. Blondheim was elected Chairman for the 


coming year. 
GreorcE L. Hamitton, Chairman. 


(German IIIT) German Literature from a Social Point of 

View. Chairman, Professor Albert B. Faust. 

Four carefully prepared papers were read, as follows: 

1. “German Literature from the Point of View of Soci- 
ology,”’ by Professor Camillo von Klenze. 

2. “Social Questions in German Literature of the 
xviith Century, by Dr. Edwin H. Zeydel. 
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3. “Hebbel’s Conception of the Drama as a Function of 
Social Self Consciousness,” by Professor T. Moody Camp- 
bell. 

4. “Heyse and Asthetit Indifference toward the Social 
Question,”’ by Professor McBurney Mitchell. 

In the succeeding discussion, participated in to the limit 
of time by a large attendance, additional bibliography was 
presented and the following topics were introduced and 
debated: (1) “Social conditions as reflected in the works of 
Gerhart Hauptmann and modern authors,” (2) “The 
antithesis between the social point of view and the purely 
artistic point of view of literature.” 

The business of providing for the next year’s meeting of the 
Group was postponed. 

ALBERT B. Faust, Chairman. 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, 

Dr. Clarence A. Manning. - 

This Group met for the purposes of organization; it is the 
first attempt to organize Slavonic scholars of this country as 
a component part of one of the American Learned Societies. 
There was, unfortunately, a small attendance, but the 
Chairman announced that he had received assurances of 
support from Professors George R. Noyes (University of 
California), Samuel N. Harper (University of Chicago), and 
other Slavonic scholars, who were unable to be present. It 
was voted to continue the Group in the expectation that 
sufficient membership would be secured to justify its perma- 
nent organization. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING, Chairman. 


(Spanish IIT) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. 

Chairman, Professor J. P. W. Crawford. 

A paper on “The ‘Who’s Who’ in poetry of the xvith 
century” was read by Professor R. Hayward Keniston and 
was discussed by Professors Crawford, Solalinde, and 
Marden. 
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It was voted that the Group be continued and that the 
subject for the coming year be in the field of the Golden 
Age. 

It was voted that Professor Keniston be the representative 
of the Group for next year and that he arrange the program 
in consultation with the Group representative of the Central 
Division. There were thirty-six persons in attendance. 

Louis ImBERt, Secretary. 


At one o’clock the members of the Association were the 
guests of the University of Pennsylvania at a luncheon given 
in Houston Hall. ; 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 28 


AUDITORIUM, HOUSTON HALL 


The Association was called to order by the President, 
Professor RAYMOND WEEKS, at 2:40 p. m. The Association 
was welcomed to Philadelphia by Dr. Jostan H. PENNIMAN, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Carleton 
Brown, presented as his formal report Vol. xxxvui of the 
Publications of the Association. He called attention to the 
fact that during the year the number of pages in the Publica- 
tions devoted to papers amounted to 739, an increase of 72 
over the preceding year. The membership of the Association 
had also shown a gratifying increase: as compared with the 


1649 members reported at Baltimore the number on the roll 


at the date of this report was 1906, and in addition twenty 
other persons had paid in membership fees to date from 
January 1, 1923. The Secretary also announced that 
Professor Alexander Hohlfeld, one of the Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund, had resigned his office, and that the 
Executive Council had elected az his successor Professor 
George H. Nett!eton, Acting President of Vassar College. 
It was voted to accept the Secretary’s report. 
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The following report was submitted on behalf of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund by Mr. LeRoy E. Kimball, 
Managing Trustee: 
REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 27, 1922 
RECEIPTS 
Balance with the Central Trust Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., as of December 27, 1921................... $ 763.62 
Interest received from the Central Trust Company for 
the period ending December 31, 1921.............. 14.37 
Interest received from the Central Trust Company for 
the period ending June 30, 1922................... 19.08 
Cash contra for capital 16.00 
Life Membership payments from seventeen members 
received from the Treasurer...................004: 560.00 
November 15, 1922 interest on $8,300. Liberty Bonds 
Interest received from the Guaranty Trust Company for 
the period ending November 30, 1922.............. 8.87 


DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 


United States Trust Company of New York for the pur- 
chase of $550.00 Fourth 444% Liberty Bonds due 


Guaranty Trust Company interest................... 8.87 
Uninvested funds in the hands of the United States 

Deposit with the Central Trust Company............ 763 .62 

PERMANENT FUND 
$8,300. United States Second L. L. Bonds 44% Con- 
$7,171.38 
, $550. United States Fourth L. L. Bonds 44% due 

Liberty Bond interest converted to capital account.... 176.36 
Uninvested funds with U. S. Trust Company......... 28.58 


Deposit with the Central Trust Company which will be 
invested after the interest for the six months exding 
December 31, 1922 has been earned................ 763 .62 
Total of the endowment account $8,687.36 


To Carleton Brown, Treasurer, Central Trust Company 
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BRIGHT-VON JAGEMANN SPECIAL TRUST FUND 
RECEIPTS 
From Carleton Brown, Treasurer $5,175.48 
DISBURSEMENTS 


To the United States Trust Company of New York for 
the purchase of $5,000. New York Central 5% Bonds 


To the United States Trust Company of New York for 
the purchase of $250. Fourth L. L. 444% bonds due 


Respectfully submitted, 
LERoy E. 
Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG, 
GrorcE H. NETTLETON. 
The Treasurer of the Association, Professor Carleton 
Brown, presented the following report: 


A. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
RECEIPTS 


xii 
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: ; Uninvested funds in the hands of the United States 
4 
Balance on hand December 31, 1921.........................$ 1,971.15 
From members, for 1908-1918.............$ 40.50 
« 
. 
3 4 | 
$7,477.30 
‘ Libraries for XXXV................8 2.70 
“ Foreign Subscribers................. 72.90 1 
$ 671.85 
“ Gales of 338.55 
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10.90 
“ Sale of Committee Reports................... .50 
« C. Bertram Lewis for typing MS.............. 11.00 
“ Sale of 2-drawer Card Cabinet................ 4.00 
“ Adjustment of overcharge.................... 1.09 
1.00 
“ Membership fees, M. H. R. A................. 8.00 
“ Subscriptions to Mod. Lang. Review........... 33.75 
“ Interest on Current Funds................... 59.87 
od, 209 .84 
“ Contributions to Rotograph Fund............. 75.00 
$11,299.58 
EXPENDITURES 
To Secretary for Salary................... $ 750.00 
“ Clerical Assistance........ 363.60 
8.53 
18.93 
 Mimeographing........... 2.78 
“ 4-drawer Card Cabinet 16.00 
Notary fees............... 2.00 
$1,342.02 
To Secretary Central Division 
“ expenses attending annual meeting.... 80.95 
“ travelling expenses, arranging program. 25.97 
$ 236.12 
To LeRoy £. Kimball, Managing Trustee 
Life Membership Fees...............+++ 560.00 
Trensferred to Bright-von Jagemann Fund.. 595.47 
Transferred to Rotograph Fund........... 75.00 
$1,230.47 
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om 


. Am. Council of Learned Soc. for dues. . 

“ Am. Council on Education, dues 

“ Banta Co., circulars for Coffman’s Group 
“ refund excess payment, membership fee... 
“Carriage on Publications, Menasha to 


~s8s 


.04 
.00 
.53 
.50 
.00 
.80 
97 
.38 


$ 279.16 
To J. H. Furst Co., for printing XXXVL-4. .$1,504.46 
To Banta Publishing Co. 


“ Bryn Mawr Trust Co., Safety deposit box. 


B. BRIGHT-VON JAGEMANN FUND 
At the beginning «f the year this Fund was invested for the most part in 
44% U. S. Liberty Bonds, as follows: 
One $100 bond, First issue, par value 
Three $1,000 bonds, Second Issue, par value 


| 
To Mary Rhys, for typing MS............ 11.10 
« postage, expenses, supplies.. 13.21 
“ Rotograph Committee for expenses...... 63.40 4 
“ Collection of foreign and Canadian checks | 4 
“M. H. R. A. for membership fees. ...... 
“Camb. Univ. Press, subscriptions to 
“ Purchase of Publications............... 
for printing XXXVII.1................. 802.84 
i “ paper for XXXVII and XXXVIII.... 1871.32 
“ reprints, XXXVII1................. 50.12 
$5,946.07 4 
“ postage on returned copies........... .88 
“ stencilling addressograph list......... 47.28 
8 “ programs etc. for Baltimore and Iowa 
ae To expressage on programs to Phila........ 2.00 
te $ 343.71 $9,377.55 
| Balance on hand December 27, 1922................+++++++ 1,922.03 
it $11,299.58 
of One $500 bond, Second Issue, par value.......... 500.00 
‘| 
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Interest Bryn Mawr Trust Co 
Proceeds from Sale of Bonds (Oct. 17) 
Tranferred to LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing Trustee.. . foset?5.48 


*This decrease is apparent rather than actual. After deducting from the 
balance on hand as reported last year the unpaid bills for XXXVI.4 and 
the Programs, there remained a surplus of $213.14. After deducting from 
this year’s balance the bills for XXXVII.4 and the Programs there remains 
a surplus of $839.26. Acccrdingly the Current Fund really made a gain 
of $626.12. 


In connection with this report the Secretary-Treasurer 
called attention to additional departments which should be 
included in the Publications in order to increase their useful- 
ness to the members of the Association. Perhaps the most 
urgent need was for separate numbers, besides the cuarterly 
instalments now printed, to be devoted to bibliography and 
reviews. The present resources of the Association were 
sufficient to cover the additional cost of printing this ma- 


| 
Three $100 bonds, Second Issue, par value....... 300.00 : 
One $500 bond, Third Issue, par value........... 500.00 
i The operations for the year 1922 were as follows: 
Dr Cr 
: Balance in Bryn Mawr Trust Co. Dec. 31, 1921......|$ 41.54 
Interest on Liberty Bonds........................-] 104.15 
Income from Permanent Fund.....................} 195.47 
Transferred from Current Funds...................| 400.00 
C. BALANCE SHEET 
Decrease* Increase 
4 
4 Bright-von Jagemann $ 733.94 
Added to Permanent 560.00 
$49.12 $1,293.94 
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terial; the only fundamental obstacle consisted in the lack 
of an adequate administrative staff for handling the increas- 
ing burden of editorial and business detail. It was impossible 
to undertake new departments, however great their promised 
usefulness, until provision could be found for adequate ad- 
ministrative staff. The only permanent solution of the 
problem was by building up a considerable endowment 
fund, the income from which might be used for adminis- 
trative expenses. It was time, in his opinion, for the Associa- 
tion to consider the advisability of a vigorous endowment 
campaign, thereby following the example which had recently 
been set by several other learned societies. The growth and 
prosperity which the Modern Language Association is now 
enjoying make the present time the more opportune for 
laying secure foundations, sufficiently ample to provide for 
present necessities and to make future expansion possible. 

It was voted to refer the report of the Treasurer to the 
Auditing Committee. 

President Frank Aydelotte, Chairman of the Committee 
on Rotographs of MSS. and Rare Books, presented the 
following report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPRODUCTION OF MSS. 
AND EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 


The Committee on Reproduction of Manuscripts and Early Printed Books 
has to report that, on April 15, 1922, a printed announcement of the plan 
was mailed to the members of the Association and to all the colleges and 
universities in the United States. This announcement contained a request 
that colleges which were interested should undertake to participate in the 
plan by contributing $25 each per year for this purpose. The following 
colleges and individuals have contributed for 1922: 

Brown University Mount ——— College 
Bryn Mawr College New York University 
Carleton College Northwestern University 
Catholic Univ. of America Pomona College 
Colorado Coll Princeton University 
Dartmouth College Radcliffe College 
De Pauw University Reed College 
Goucher College Simmons College 
Grinnell College Smith College 

ohns Hopkins University State University of Iowa 

Stanford Jr. University Swarthmore College 
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Tulane page ye ewcomb College) University of Wisconsin 


University of ‘ornia Vassar College 

University of Chicago Washington and Lee University 
University of Georgia Washington University 
University of Kansas Wellesley College 

University of North Carolina Wells College 

University of Notre Dame Western Reserve University (Adelbert 
University of Pennsylvania College) 

University of Pittsburgh Yale University 

University of Southern California | Newberry Library, Chicago 
University of Texas President Frank Aydelotte 
University of Washington Ginn & Company ($100) 


This gives the Association a fund of $1,200 for the first year’s work. 
The plan adopted by the Committee is to use for each year’s budget the 
money collected during the preceding calendar year. We shall accordingly 
begin on January 1, 1923 to spend the money collected during 1922 and 
shall issue a second request for contributions in 1923 to be spent in 1924. 

Subscribing institutions have been asked to indicate the material which 
would be most immediately useful to them for purposes of research. These 
requests have been referred to a sub-committee on selections, consisting of 

Professor Frederic Ives Carpenter, Chairman, University of Chicago. 

Professor W. A. Nitze, University of Chicago. 

Professor Carleton Brown, Lp ont Mawr College. 

Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, d Stanford University. 

Professor Robert K. Root, Princeton University. 

Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress. 

Professor Charles R. Baskervill, University of Chicago. 

Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale University. 

Professor George L. Hamilton, Cornell University. 

tet, Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts, British Museum 
(Advisory member). 


The work of the Sub-committee on Selections has been in active progress 
for about three months, and the first rotographs will be ordered early in 
January. 

The first task of the Sub-committee on Selections is to study conditions 
and perfect arrangements for securing rotographs as economically as 
possible. Certain delays in securing material are to be expected in the first 
year of the operation of the scheme. It will be the general policy of the 
Sub-committee on Selections to restrict themselves to the reproduction of 
complete works so far as this is possible and so far as it is consistent with 
what seems to be the best interests of the subscribing institutions. In 
addition to the material which it is possible to reproduce this year, the 
Committee will undertake to make a list of desiderata. Suggestions for this 
list will be welcomed at any time. Any extra funds that may be leit from 
year to year will be employed in procuring material from this list. 

Definite regulations for the use of the rotograph material have been 
discussed by the Committee but have not yet been definitely formulated. 
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Probably it will be best to defer the issue of such rules until we have some 
experience on which to base them. In general, it will be the policy of the 
Committee to make the conditions for the use of such material as liberal 
and convenient as is consistent with the safety of the material and its 
widest utilization. 

So far as selections are concerned, the Committee has adopted the policy 
of caring first for the expressed needs of subscribing institutions, at least up 
to the limit of their contribution. Any margin of funds after these needs 
are attended to will be used for carrying out a more comprehensive program. 
Suggestions for this program and for the general conduct of the work of the 
Committee will be welcome at any time. 

Cordial interest expressed by institutions and individuals throughout 
the country in the plan seems tc promise its success. Most of the sub- 
scribers are colleges or universities, but a few are individuals. Since ma- 
terial procured under this plan is first of all available to the individual 
selecting it, since the rotographs come into the Library of Congress free of 
duty, and since the charges for administration are all borne by the Modern 
Language Association or by the Library of Congress so that all funds con- 
tributed go into rotographs themselves, it is quite clear that an individual 
who wishes manuscripts reproduced can make his money go very much 
farther by contributing it to this scheme than he could by having the 
rotographs made on his own account. The only stipulation is that the 
rotographs must belong eventually to the Library of Congress, which 
stipulation in no wise interferes with the usefulness of the material to a 
given person since he can obtain it for work in his own study at any time. 

The thanks of the Association are due to Ginn & Company of Boston 
for a generous contribution of $100 toward the work of the Committee. 

Frank AyDELOTTE, Chairman. 

December 28, 1922. 


It was voted to adopt the report and to confirm the action 
of the Committee in nominating a special Committee on the 
selection of MSS. to be rotographed. 

The Secretary of the Association read a communication, 
dated Dec. 22, from Professor Wm. G. Hale, Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. Pro- 
fessor Hale stated that the revised Report of the Committee 
had gone through two proofs but its actual appearance had 
been delayed by typographical errors which had developed 
in the handling of the type. It was essential that every 
precaution should be taken to secure complete accuracy. 
He asked, therefore, that the representation of the Modern 
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Language Association on the Joint Committee be continued. 
It was so voted. 

The Secretary of the Association reported that the Execu- 
tive Council had by its ballot nominated to the Association 
the following scholars for election as Honorary Members: 
Edmund K. Chambers, author of The Medieval Stage, Sir. 
Israel Gollancz, Director of the Early English Text Society, 
and Professor W. A. Craigie of Oxford University. 

It was voted to elect the persons named as Honorary 
Members of the Association. 

President Raymond Weeks announced the appointment of 
the following committees: 

On the Nomination of Officers: Professors George L. 
Hamilton of Cornell University (Chairman), Raymond M. 
Alden of Stanford University, Charles H. Handschin of 
Miami University, Charles C. Marden of Princeton Univer- 
sity, and Ashley H. Thorndike of Columbia University. 

On Resolutions: Professor C. H. C. Wright of Harvard 
University (Chairman), President W. W. Comfort of Haver- 
ford Coliege, and Professor Allen W. Porterfield of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 

To Audit the Treasurer’s Report: Professors Raymond D. 
Havens of the University of Rochester (Chairman), John P. 
Hoskins of Princeton University, and Albert Schinz of Smith 
College. 

The Secretary of the Association read a telegram from 
Professor John M. Manly regretting that he had been pre- 
vented from attending the meeting and asking that he be 
relieved from the Chairmanship of the General Committee 

,on Groups for the coming year. 

On motion of Professor H. C. Lancaster it was voted that 
Professor Edwin Greenlaw be made Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Groups for 1923. 

Professor Ashley Thorndike called the attentior. of the 
members of the Association to the Conference of British and 
American Professors of English, which is to be held at Colum- 
bia University in June, and expressed the hope that the 
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American colleges and universities would be widely repre- 
sented. 

Professor Morris W. Croll, of Princeton University, 
reported a minute adopted by the Group on Poetic Form 
setting forth the desirability of reaching some understanding 
as to the methods employed in metrical notation. He moved 
that the Association appoint a committee of five to investi- 
gate the subject of metrical notation and to recommend a 
method (or alternative methods) to be adopted in text- 
books used in the schools. It was so voted. 

[The President appointed as this committee, Professors 
Morris W. Croll (Chairman), R. M. Alden of Stanford 
University, Felix E. Schelling of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fred N. Scott of the University of Michigan, and- 
Paull F. Baum of Trinity College, North Carolina.] 

Professor André Morize of Harvard University announced 
that he had brought with him a collection of several thousand 
reference cards relating to French Literature which he would 
place in one of the side rooms of Houston Hall where they 
could be consulted by those who were interested. 

Professor Fred N. Scott of the University of Michigan 
explained to the Association the origin and purpose of the 
organization of a joint Committee of British and American 
scholars to consider the promotion of pure English, as 
recently announced in the Literary Review. [See the issue 
for Dec. 16.] He moved that the Association express its 
interest in the movement for pure English and its approval 
of the steps which had thus far been taken toward this end. 
It was so voted. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to an 


AUTHOR-—PUBLISHER SYMPOSIUM 


The following papers were prexented: ‘ 
1. “The Market for the Scholarly Book.”! By Dr. 
Alexander Green, Modern Language Editor, D. C. Heath and 


Company. 
1 Printed in full at the end of the Proceedings, pp. xxxv, ff. 
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2. “The Scholar and the Introductory Text-Book.” By 
Dr. Will D. Howe, of the Editorial Staff, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

3. “Coéperation between Author and Publisher from the 
Point of View of the Author.’” By Professor James Geddes, 
Jr., of Boston University. 

4. “The Author and the Reviewer.” By Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby, Editor of the Literary Review. 

5. “Cooperation between Author and Publisher from the 
Point of View. of the Publisher.” By J. Franklin Brown, of 
the Educational Editorial Department, The Macmillan 
Company. 

During the reading of the last paper the Chair was occupied 
by Professor Fred N. Scott. On the conclusion of these 
papers there was brief discussion by Professors Howard J. 
Savage and T. Moody Campbell. 


On Thursday evening of December 28, at 6:30 o’clock, in 
Bennett Hall, the ladies of the Association were entertained 
informally at dinner by Louise H. Snowden, Advisor of 
Women, of the University of Pennsylvania. About seventy- 
five ladies were present. 

At eight o’clock in the evening of Thursday, December 28, 
the President of the Association, Professor Raymond Weeks, 
of Columbia University, delivered an address _ entitled: 
“The Poets and Nature’® in the Auditorium, Houston Hall. 

After this address there was an informal reception for the 
members and guests of the Association. 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


‘ For the third session the Association met in three sections 
devoted, respectively, to English, Romance, and Germanic 
Philology. 


* Printed in somewhat abridged form at the end of the Proceedings, 
pp. xcv, ff. 

* This address, in somewhat abridged form, will shortly be published in 
Scribner's Magazine. 
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ENGLISH SECTION 
AUDITORIUM, HOUSTON HALL 


Chairman, Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell University. 

The following papers were read: 

6. “The Organizing Ideas in Piers the Plowman.” By 
Henry W. Wells, of Columbia University. 

The paper was discussed by Professors O. F. Emerson, 
Samuel Moore, and the author. 

7. “Thedore of Tarsus and Gislenus of Athens.” By 
Professor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University. In the absence 
of Professor Cook, the paper was read by the Chairman. 
It was discussed by Dr. H. B. Hinckley. 

8. “Keats, Rabelais, and Diodorus Siculus.” By Pro- 
fessor John L. Lowes, of Harvard University. 

The paper was discussed by Professors A. H. Gilbert, 
W. E. Peck, and the author. 

9. “A Forgotten Johnsonian.” By Professor Charles G. 
Osgood, of Princeton University. 

10. “The Term ‘Communal.’” By Professor Louise 
Pound, of the University of Nebraska. 

The paper was read by Professor Arthur Beatty. It was 
discussed by Professors Raymond Alden, J. L. Lowes, and 
the Chairman. 

11. “Love’s Labour’s Lost” and the “Earl of Southamp- 
ton.” By Professor Austin K. Grey, of Haverford College. 

On the motion of Professor G. H. Gerould, the Section 
voted that the chairman appoint a committee of five to 
coéperate with the committee of the American Library 
Association in regard to the project of distributive buying by 
American libraries. [The Chairman later appointed the 
following committee: Professors R. K. Root (Chairman), 
A. C. Baugh, Edwin Greenlaw, C. S. Northup, and R. J. 


_ Menner.]} 


R. J. Menner, Yale University, Secretary. 
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ROMANCE SECTION 
ROOM 314, ENGINEERING BUILDING 


Chairman, Professor C. H. C. Wright, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The following papers were read: 

12. “La Société du Directoire et La Comedie de Moeurs.”’ 
By Professor Louis Allard, of Harvard University. 

13. “Madame d’Houdetot et ses amities americaines.”’ 
By Professor G. Chinard, of Johns Hopkins University. 

14. “The Psychology of Napoleon Worship in French 
Literature.” By Professor A. L. Guerard, of The Rice 
Institute. 

15. “The Theory of ‘Natural Goodness’ in Rousseau’s 
Confessions.” By Professor George R. Havens, of the Ohio 
State University. 

16. “Le Jongleur Gautier Le Leu.” By Professor 
Charles H. Livingston, of Bowdain College. 

17. “Realistic ‘objectivity’ versus Classical ‘objectivity. 
By Professor F. A. Waterhouse, of Hamilton College. 

Professor Havens’ paper was discussed by Professor 
Schinz and Dr. Walter L. Buliock; Professor Livingston’s by 
Professor Armstrong. The other papers met with no com- 
ment. 


99? 


SHIRLEY GALE PATTERSON, of Dartmouth College, 
Secretary. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
ROOM 313, ENGINEERING BUILDING 


Chairman, Professor T. Moody Campbell, of Wesleyan 
University. 
The following papers were read: 
18. “A Problem in Modein German Verb-Rection.” By 
Professor Albert Wilhelm Boesche, of Cornell University. 
The paper was discussed by Professors Prokosch and 
Kellogg, Dr. Starck, and the author. 
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¥ 19. ‘The Mystic Brotherhood in German Literature of 
7 the Eighteenth Century, with special reference to Goethe’s 
, Die Geheimnisse.” By Dr. Edwin H. Zeydel, of the Carnegie 
Endowment, Washington, D. C. 
B The paper was discussed by Professors Faust and Fife. 


20. “Remnants of a Middle Low German Bible Trans- 
lation,” By Professor Adriaan J. Barnouw, of Columbia 
University. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Shumway, Vos, 
Kurrelmeyer, and the author. 

21. “Schiller’s Attitude toward England.” By Professor 
John Alexander Kelly, of Haverford College. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Vos. 

The Section then proceeded to consideration of the reports 
of committees. 

Professor Schreiber reported progress of the Committee 
on the formulation of plans for the commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s death. The com- 
mittee was continued. 

Professor von Klenze, as chairman, told of the activities 
of the Committee on the formulation of plans for the col- 
lecting and preserving of German literature written and 
published in the United States. On the motion of Professor 
Faust a committee with Professor von Klenze as chairman 
was authorized to take in hand the further organization and 
the collection of German books written in this country. 
The selection of the members of the committee was left to 
the Chairman. 

Dr. Taylor Starck, of Harvard University, reported for the 
: Committee on the collecting of funds to assist in publishing 
the remaining portions of Grimm’s Worterbuch. Investig a 
tions of the committee showed that of the $120 necessary for 
publishing one fascicle of the Dictionary it would be necessary 
to rely upon outside help for $30 and an additional $10 for - 
Mitarbeiter, or $240 a year, if publication were to continue 
K at the rate of six fascicles a year. Dr. Starck reported $342 
collected up to the date of the meeting. The report was 
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accepted and the committee continued with the power to 
enlarge if deemed necessary. 

In the absence of Professor Heuser, Chairman of the 
Committee on the collection and the publication of a list of 
important German periodicals in American libraries, the 
report was read by Professor Thayer. The committee had 
found that before it could intelligently undertake the work 
in this country, it would be necessary to make a survey of the 
important libraries in Germany. The committee recom- 
mended that a volume be published listing the periodicals 
to be found in the more important German libraries; the work 
to be entrusted to a German, selected by an advisory com- 
mittee of German scholars, and to be financed by soliciting 
advance subscriptions. The report was accepted and the 
committee was continued with power. 

Professor Gustav Gruener, of Yale University, was elected 
Chairman of the Section for the next meeting. 

Paut H. Curts, Wesleyan University, Secretary. 


At one o’clock the members of the Association were the 
guests of the University of Pennsylvania at luncheon in 
Weightman Hall. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29 


The fourth session of the Association was devoted to 
Group Meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of 
the First Division from 2 o’clock until 3:30 and those of the 
Second from 4 o’clock until 5:30. 


FIRST DIVISION, 2 P.M. 


(General Topics II) The Critical Study of Romanticism. 
Chairman, Professor Stanley P. Chase. 
The following papers were presented: . 
“Early Conceptions of Romantic Scenery,” by Pro- 
fessor Edward E. Hale, (read by the Chairman in Pro- 
fessor Hale’s absence). 
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“Romanticism in Seventeenth Century Literature,” by 
Professor Morris W. Croll. 

“The Romantic Essay,” by Professor Robert Withing- 
ton. 

All of these papers were highly suggestive and stimulated 
discussion. 
The following papers were read by title: 

“Romantic Psychology,” by Professor Percy H. Hou- 
ston. 

“English Interpretations of the Romantic in the 
Early 19th Century,” by Professor Paul Kaufman. 
Letters were read from various members reporting inves- 

tigations in progress. The following list of topics for inves- 
tigation was presented and was adopted as a working 
program. According to this plan the Group will select each 
year the special topic for the ensuing year. 

. Definition of the term “romanticism.” 

Connection of romanticism with philosophy. 

Connection of romanticism with religion. 

Connection of romanticism with politics and the writing of history. 
Connection of romanticism with the types of literature. 
Romanticism in Greek literature. 

Romanticism in Latin literature. 

Romanticism in medieval literature. 

Romanticism in Renaissance Literature. 

Romanticism in the so-called romantic period, with special study of 
the comparative chronology of ite fourishing in the various literatures. 


SL 


It was voted that the Group should undertake the publica- 
tion, annually or from time to time, of a small book of some 
six or seven essays on related aspects of a central topic, such 
as one of the above. For carrying out this plan, it was 
voted further that a small editorial committee should be 
appointed, and the Chairman was empowered to choose 
such a committee. It was voted to select ‘The Interpreta- 
tion of the Term Romanticism” as the subject of investi- 
gation for the ensuring year. 
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Dr. C. E. Whitmore of Northampton, Mass., was elected 
Chairman and Professor Paul Kaufman, of American 
University, Secretary. 

About fifty persons were present. 

Pavut KaAurMan, Secretary. 


(English III) Present Status of Work on Chaucer. Chair- 
man, Professor Edgar F. Shannon. 

The following papers were presented: 

“Realism in the Description of the Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
By Professor Howard R. Patch. Discussed by Professors 
R. K. Root and Samuel Moore and Dr. Henry B. Hinckley. 

“Further Suggestion on Dating the Hous of Fame and the 
Tale of Constance.” By Professor O. F. Emerson. Dis- 
cussed by Professors John L. Lowes, William E. Mead, G. H. 
Gerould, and R. K. Root. 

“England’s Discovery of the Decameron.”’ By Professor 
W. E. Farnham. Discussed by Professor Samuel Moore and 
Dr. Henry B. Hinckley. 

“French Influences on Chaucer’s Knowledge of the 
Classics.” By Professer John L. Lowes. The speaker 
invited the cooperation of the members of the Group in this 
investigation. It was voted that those interested in studying 
various aspects of this problem should communicate with 
Professor Lowes so that he may introduce some organization 
into the general work. 

Professor Shannon declined reélection as Chairman, and 
Professor Root was elected as his successor. Professor Patch 
was reélected Secretary. 

Howarp R. Patcu, Secretary. 


‘(English VIII) The Bibliography of English Fiction, 1660- 

1800. Chairman, Professor Helen Sard Hughes. 

The main business of the meeting was the discussion of 
the report of the chairman of the Editorial Committee, 
Professor R. S. Crane, with a view to defining the scope of 
the work, the methods of distribution of individual tasks, 
and technical specifications for the guidance of workers. 
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As most of the members present were especially interested 
in research in the period 1740-1800, that section of the work 
was chiefly discussed. Members were asked to indicate in 
writing the type of task they might most readily undertake: 
the collection of the bibliography of minor fiction in one 
decade or more, the bibliography of some major novelist, or 
the collection of items in certain periodicals or other sources. 
It was agreed that the Editorial Committee should prepare 
for immediate distribution to workers a list of technical 
specifications in accordance with the standards agreed upon 
at this meeting. 
HELEN SaRD HucuHEs, Chairman. 


(English XI) American Literature. Chairman, Professor 

Arthur H. Quinn. 

The Chairman in his opening remarks outlined the program 
for the meeting. Professor Percy H. Boynton read a paper 
on A Proper Critical Altitude to American Literature, in which 
he discussed the growth of national consciousness and the 
decline of literary self-consciousness. 

Professor Henry S. Canby spoke on Some Standards of 
Criticism. He advocated a criticism by planes, with no 
relaxation of standards. Pointing out the fact that criticism 
of American writers has been too good-natured as well as 
too unsympathetic, he urged that it be made more rigorous 
and scholarly. 

A lively discussion of several statements made by Profes- 
sors Quinn, Boynton, and Canby followed, involving Miss 
Amy Reed, Dr. Walter L. Bullock, Mr. Harry T. Baker, 
the Secretary, and other unidentified members. 

Mr. John Valente announced that he was making a 
Concordance to Walt Whitman, and that if the proper coépera- 
tion of the libraries of the country could be secured, Mr. 
Wilson, the publisher of The Reader’s Guide, would publish 
it and assume a risk to the amount of three thousand dollars. 

Professor Boynton was elected to succeed Professor Quinn. 

Francis A. Litz, Secretary. 
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(French III) French Literature of the xvi and xvim Cen- 
turies. Chairman, Professor Albert Schinz. 

The meeting was devoted to a belated celebration of 
Moliére’s Tercentenary. The Chairman sketched the 
history of Moliére’s fame, especially at the times of the 
first and second centenaries. He also mentioned some of the 
most significant contributions to our knowledge of Moliére 
that were offered at the occasion of the celebration of the 
tercentenary. 

Professor H. Carrington Lancaster called attention to a 
Don Juan play in France which had remained unknown to 
scholars. 

Professor André Morize summarized the episode of the 
Moliére-Corneille Controversy, started in 1920 by Pierre 
Louys, and took occasion to lay down some rules that ought 
to be observed in approaching problems of literary history. 

Professor Colbert Searles was elected Chairman of the 
Group for the coming year. 

ALBERT SCHINZ, Chairman. 


(German I) Historical Grammar and Linguistics. Chairman, 

Professor Eduard Prokosch. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

“A Century of Grimm’s Law,” by Professor Hermann 
Collitz. 

“Sound Change and Meaning,” by Professor H. Kurath. 

The discussion of the nature of sound laws and phonetic 
tendencies promised in the program had to be abandoned for 
lack of time. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Professor A. F. J. Remy, of Columbia University, Chairman; 
Professor A. Busse, of Hunter College, Secretary. 

Hans Secretary. 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, 
Professor Adolph B. Benson. Proiessor Josef Wiehr 
was elected Secretary. 
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The following papers were read: 

“The Personal Elements in the Works of Strindberg,” 
by Dr. Axel J. Uppvall. Discussion and comment by 
Professor Porterfield, Weigand, and Fife. 

“Is the Gibbonssaga a Refiection of Partonopeus,”’ by Dr. 
Henry G. Leach, who answered the question in the negative. 
Discussion by Professor Fife and Dr. Uppvall. 

“The Poetry of Viktor Rydberg,” by Dr. Charles Wharton 
Stork. 

Lack of time prevented any discussion of this paper. The 
attendance at this meeting was surprisingly large. 

Professor George T. Flom, of the University of Illinois, 
was elected Chairman of the Group for 1923 and the choice 
of a Secretary was left to him. 

Joser WIEnR, Secretary. 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Professor C. 

Carroll Marden. 

Professor Frederick Courtney Tarr read a paper on “Some 
Characteristics Uses of the Noun Clause in Modern Spanish” 
which provoked interesting and fruitful discussion. The 
Group voted unanimously to hold a similar meeting next 
year, and Professor Marden was reélected Chairman. The 
Chairman then brought up the question of codperation 
towards obtaining in this country organized files of Spanish 
periodicals—scientific and semi-scientific journals, literary 
reviews, newspapers, etc.—with the hope of avoiding dupli- 
cation and at the same time widening the range of material 
available, as well as making such files really accessible when 
needed. Some fifteen persons, representing as many colleges 
and universities, agreed to report to the Chairman what 
periodicals, reviews, etc. were available in their respective 
institutions. From these persons the following committee 
was appointed to put the periodical plan into effect: Profes- 
sors R. H. Keniston (Chairman), F. B. Luquiens, and C. C. 
Marden. It is hoped that other eastern institutions which 
desire to codperate and are willing to add to their lists of 
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Spanish journals, willJcommunicate with Professor Keniston. 
The attendance was about thirty-five. 
H. G. Doyte, Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION, 4 P. M. 


(General Topics IV) Phonetics. Acting Chairman, Professor 

Robert J. Kellogg. 

Owing to conflicts with other Group Meetings held at the 
same hour, only ten persons were present, However, lists 
were passed for signature by those desiring to be enrolled 
as members of the Group and some one hundred and fifty 
signatures were obtained. The organization of the Group 
was effected by electing Professor James L. Barker Chairman 
for the coming year and Dr. Elliott A. White (Dartmouth), 
Chairman of a sub-Group on Experimental Phonetics, each 
being empowered to appoint such assistants and committees 
as might be needed. 

The following topics were presented and discussed: 

1. Methods of Teaching Pronunciation with and without 
the International Phonetic Alphabet by Professors Kellogg, 
Cardon, Downer and others. 

2. Differences between French and English Enunciation, 
by Professors Barker, Cardon, and others. 

3. Possible Plans for Experimental Phonetics. 

4. Plans for the Establishment for a Journal of Phonetics. 

RoBert J. Acting Chairman. 


(Comparative Literature I) Influence of Latin Culture on 
Medieval literature. Chairman, Professor G. H. Gerould. 
In the absence of Secretary Coffman, Professor G. H. 
McKnight was elected Secretary pro tempore. 

The simplification of the title of the Group to “Medieval 
Latin” was proposed and adopted. 

The Chairman announced that a survey of the state of 
studies in Medieval Latin throughout the United States 
was in progress, and that Professor Tatlock would issue a 
report on the findings of the committee. 
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The Chairman read letters from Professors E. K. Rand 
(Harvard) and G. B. Adams (Yale) favoring the affiliation 
of the Group with the committee of the Council of Learned 
Societies in charge of projects of interest to the Group. On 
motion of Professor O. F. Emerson it was voted that “through 
our committee we codperate with the Council of Learned 
Societies in projects they have undertaken.” 

The proposed new edition of Ducange was discussed, and 
it was the sense of the Group that to undertake a single 
thorough-going revision of Ducange, or a new and compre- 
hensive dictionary, would be much more worth while than to 
compile a set of special vocabularies. To that end the 
members present promised hearty codperation. 

The Chairman introduced for discussion the plan of the 
American Library Association for the distributive buying of 
books. It was agreed that a committee be appointed by 
the officers of the Group to confer with librarians and to 
assist in blocking out divisions for which particular libraries 
might undertake to hold themselves responsible in the 
field of medieval Latin. Those desiring to assist the com- 
mittee in its work were invited to send contributions of one 
dollar each to the Chairman or to Professor Coffman to be 
used in defraying expenses. 

The Chairman presented for consideration the tentative 
table of contents for a medieval Latin primer by Professor 
C. H. Beeson of Chicago. The discussion which followed 
led to agreement in regard to the following points: 

. (1) It was thought that very short selections were undesirable—that 
they should be longer, even though they covered a less wide range. 

(2) Any arrangement except a chronological one seemed impossible. 

(3) The present contents appear too largely anecdotal in character. 

(4) A grammatical introduction would be desirable, but only a short one. 
Perhaps five pages would be the maximum length necessary. Brief notes 
would also be useful. 


Professor Gerould was elected Chairman of the Group for 
the coming year. 
G. H. McKnicut, Secretary pro tempore. 
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(English II) Present-Day English. Chairman, Professor 

James F. Revster. 

The proposal to take means to establish a Central Bureau 
for recording and distributing specimens of American speech 
was discussed and enthusiastically approved. The discussion 
was led by Professor J. L. Barker and was continued by the 
following persons (among others): Professors Fred N. Scott, 
H. M. Ayres, and Samuel Moore. 

It was voted that the Chairman be empowered to appoint 
a committee to formulate a plan and to seek means for 
collecting and distributing specimens of the American 
Language. The Chairman of the Group has named Pro 
fessor J. L. Barker as Chairman of the Committee and will 
later name the other members of the Committee. It was 
further voted to leave the appointment of a Group Chair- 
man to the General Group Committee. 

There were twenty members in attendance. 

James F. Royster, Chairman. 


(English V.) Spenser and Milton. Chairman, Professor 


Edwin Greenlaw. 

The Chairman announced plans for a complete Variorum 
edition of Spenser, under collaborative authorship; approval 
of the undertaking was voted. He announced that the 
Spenser bibliography compiled by Dr. F. I. Carpenter is 
ready for the printer. 

Plans for a Milton bibliography were discussed. It was 
voted that a bibliography be undertaken, in codperation 
with Professor Stevens, who should be one member of a 
committee appointed to carry out the plan. The Chair 
appointed Professors R. D. Havens, D. H. Stevens, and J. 
H. Hanford (chairman). 

Extension of the scope of the group, possibly to include 
non-dramatic literature of the 16th and 17th centuries, was 
discussed. The question was referred to a committee to be 
appointed. 

The Chairman announced that his resignation was neces- 
sitated by his new work as chairman of the Committee on 
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Groups. Professor J. H. Hanford was elected chairman for 
the ensuing period. Professor H. E. Sandison was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Professor Havens suggested the publishing of a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, at intervals during the year, recording 
research in progress, bibliography, questions, etc. After 
discussion of the value and expense of such publication it 
was voted that 50c dues be established for active member- 
ship in the group, to be spent by the Secretary-Treasurer on 
mimeographing and postage. All present so desiring signed 
a list of active members. All members of the Association 
wishing to join in the work of the group are asked to send 
their names to the Secretary, Professor Helen E. Sandison, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Reports of work in progress were made to the Secretary: 
edition, with translation, of Milton’s Latin poems, Mr. 
Walter MacKellar; Browne and Nineteenth Century prose, 
Professor Stuart Robertson. Any other such reports may 
be sent to the Secretary. 

Papers were then read as follows: 

1. Problems in the Moral Allegory of the Faerie Queene, 
Charles G. Osgood. 

2. A Note on Spenser’s Theory of Narrative Technique, 
John W. Draper. 

3. Milton Problems: (a) Milton’s Library, J. Holly 
Hanford; (b) Seventeenth Century Biographies of Milton, 
Allen R. Benham; (c) A Detail of Milton’s Cosmology, 


HELEN E. Sanpison, Secretary-Treasurer. 


(English IX) Wordsworth aad his Contemporaries. Chair- 

man, Professor George MacLean Harper. 

The following papers were read: 

“The Wordsworth-Coleridge Complex,” by Professor 
Harper. 

“A Review of Professor Arthur Beatty’s book, William 
Wordsworth: his Doctrine and Art in their Historical Rela- 
tions,”’ by Professor S. F. Gingerich. 
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Professor Beatty replied to his critic and a spirited dis- 
cussion developed in which many persons participated. 

Professor J. E. Wells read a list of principal publications 
in this field during the year. Professor O. J. Campbell 
presented the report of the committee on Publications and 
called attention to the following as works most needed by 
students and teachers: (1) a reissue of The Letters of the 
Wordsworth Family, (2) A new and better edition of Dorethy 
Wordsworth’s Journals, (3) A new edition of Wordsworth’s 
Prose Works, (4) an annotated edition of the Complete 
Poems, adapted particularly for American colleges, (5) a 
complete and definitive Wordsworth bibliography. 

The organization of the Group was continued without 
change for another year. Sixty-seven members were present. 

Oscar J. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


(French I) Romance Linguistics. Chairman, Professor 

Henry A. Todd. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “Some Etymologies.” (dealing with OF adenz, Fr 
chassie, Sard. nuraghe, Sp. pedazo and Sp. cenceno), by Pro- 
fessor D. S. Blondheim. Discussed by the Chairman. 

2. “The Passive Voice in Vulgar Latin,” by Professor 
Henri F. Muller. 

The discussion of questions relating to the organization of 
the Group led to the adoption of the following resolutions: 

I. That a vote of thanks be given to the Chairman for the valuable 
services he had rendered the Group. _ 

Il. That a committee of three be chosen to nominate a Chairman for 

the next meeting, the committee to consist of Professors D. S. Blondheim, 


C. Gilli and O. Miiller. 
Ill. That the Secretary should continue in office during the following 


year. 
Otto MULteR, Secretary. 


(German IV) Romanticism in Contemporary German 
Literature. Chairman, Professor Allen W. Porterfield. 
The Chairman in his opening remarks called attention to 

literary currents and interests prevailing in Germany today. 
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There is a marked tendency on the part of German scholars 
toward research on Goethe, as shown by the numerous books 
now appearing on various aspects of Goethe’s life and works. 
Schiller, on the other hand, is being neglected. 

Professor Otto Manthey-Zorn read a paper on “Roman- 
ticism in the Contemporary German Drama,” giving his 
impressions of the German drama of today gained on a 
trip to Germany two years ago. He emphasized the un- 
propitiousness of the times to great dramatic work and 
discussed the Volksbiihne and its campaign against commer- 
cialism and for higher art. 

Professor Camillo von Klenze spoke on ‘‘Romanticism, the 
World-War and the Philosophy of Tomorrow.” He com- 
pared the present age with that of Plato immediately after 
the Peloponnesian War. Writers are now attempting to 
represent all life and to transcend it. Disregarding the 
past, they are, like Nietzsche, looking to the future. A 
groping and a blending of experience (reality) and aspiration 
(mysticism) characterize the present period. A new dawn in 
literature seems to be breaking at this very time. 

The following resolution, moved by Professor Hauch and 
seconded by Professor Busse, who had been its original 
sponsor, was adopted: 

That the Chairman name a committee to draw up an appropriate con- 
gratulatory message to be transmitted to Gerhart Hauptmann as an expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the Group on the occasion of his recent sixtieth 
birthday. 


The Chairman appointed-as members of this committee 


' Professors Gruener, Fife and von Klenze. 


Epwin H. ZEyDEL, Acting Secretary. 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, Professor James E. 
Shaw. Professor Mary Vance Young was elected Secre- 
tary. 

Professor E. Goggio reported for the Committee on means 
for advancing the study of italian. Letters received from 
instructors in various institutions indicated a preference for 
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dealing with modern literature in the first year, reserving 
the older literature for the more advanced year; recom- 
mended the extension of Italian studies over several years 
and that public lectures be given, prizes offered, clubs 
founded, the support of the Italian government invoked, and 
that university instructors be organized. 

Discussion by Professors Pugh, Riddell, Bullock, Camera, 
Cavicchia, Geddes, Goggio and others led to the conclusion 
that matters mentioned in the report should be studied by 
an association to be formed of university instructors. It 
was voted that a committee be appointed by the Chairman 
to consider the formation of such an association, in harmony 
with the members of the Central Division of the M. L. A., 
and bearing in mind the existence of the Association of 
Italian Teachers, of New York, and of other societies espe- 
cially that of the Figli d’Italia. 

Dr. Charles E. Whitmore read a paper on “The Present 
Status of Work on Early Italian Poetry.” 

Professor G. Cavicchia made a report on “Short Stories in 
Contemporary Italian Literature,’ with regard to their use 
in instruction. 

Professor D. Vittorini made an address on “The Contem- 
porary Novel,” classifying and criticising the production of 
the last half century. 

Professor A. Riddell was unfortunately unable to make her 
report on “Contemporary Periodicals,” since she was obliged 
to leave early. : 

It was voted to defer the permanent organization of the 
Group. 

Mary VANCE YOUNG, Secretory. 


At seven o’clock Friday evening, a subscription dinner was 
served to members of the Association in Weightman Hall. 

All members of the Association were entertained at a 
smoker in Weightman Hall, at half-past eight o’clock. The 
Smoke-talk was given by Mr. A. EDwarD NrewrTon. 
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FIFTH SESSION, SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 30 
AUDITORIUM, HOUSTON HALL 


The session was called to order by the President of the 
Association at 9:40 a.m. 

Professor R. D. Havens, Chairman of the Committee to 
audit the report of the Treasurer, being obliged to return 
home the previous evening, left a statement signed by the 
members of the Committee certifying that the report had 
been examined and found correct, whereupon it was voted to 
accept the Treasurer’s report. 

Professor C. H. C. Wright, Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions, after calling attention to the recent action 
of the A. L. A. Council protesting against certain provisions 
in the Bill now pending in Congress to amend the Copyright 
Law, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the Modern Language Association of America endorse 
the resolutions of the Council of the American Library Association with 
regard to the proposed copyright measures sponsored by the Authors’ 
League. 


The resolution was adopted. 
Professor Wright also presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, The Thesaurus Lingue Latine is perhaps the most important 
scholarly undertaking of our day, at least after the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary; and whereas the Thesaurus Lingue Latine is at present in extreme 
pecuniary distress; and whereas a movement is on foot in America to find 
ways and means of saving the Theawrus Lingue Latine for the world of 
scholarship and for civilization: 

Resolved, that the Modern Language Association of America heartily 
endorse any wise effort that may be made to obtain funds for the said 
Thesaurus as a matter of deep concern to all scholars of this and future 
generations. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Professor Wright also presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, that the Modern Language Association of America in conven- 
tion assembled hereby express its sincere thanks for the hospitality extended 
to it by the Provost and authorities of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
its most grateful appreciation of the courtesy and kindness of all concerned 
in the entertainment of its members. 
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The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

In the absence of Professor George L. Hamilton, Chair- 
man, the report of the Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers was presented by Professor Charles C. Marden, as 
follows: 

For President of the Association: Professor Oliver F. 
Emerson, of Western Reserve University. 

For Vice-Presidents: Professors T. Moody Campbell, of 
Wesleyan University, Arthur H. Quinn, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and James E. Shaw, of the University of 
Toronto. 

For member of the Executive Council to fill Professor 
Emerson’s unexpired term: Professor Karl Young, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

It was voted that the Secretary be isonet to cast one 
ballot for the nominees and they were declared elected. 

Professor John L. Lowes, of Harvard University, presented 
the following motion which had been drawn up and unani- 
mously endorsed at a meeting of the Trustees, and members 
of the Executive Council in attendance at the present ses- 
sion: 

That the Executive Council be authorized to appoint an Assistant 
Secretary for the year 1923 at a salary which shall not exceed $800. It 


is understood that this does not affect the appropriation of a sum not to 
exceed $600 for clerical assistance, already voted by the Association. 


It was so voted. 
Professor Robert J. Kellogg, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented the following motion: 


That a Committee of the Modern Language Association be appointed to 
confer with representatives of (1) other linguistic Associations in the United 
States and Canada, (2) graduate and research institutions, libraries, com- 
mercial or industrial organizations cercerned with linguistic investigations, 
(3) leading publishing houses issuing linguistic and philological works, in 
order to consider with them and report to this Association plans and 
means for dealing with the following matters: 

I. The discovery, encouragement and co-ordination of competent 
scholarly research and preparation of text-books along literary, linguistic, 
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II. The guidance of investigators in preparing studies, monographs, 
larger works, or journals, embodying worthwhile results of such investiga- 
tions. 


III. The development of a permanent demand and sustaining constitu- 
ency for such works. 

IV. Plans of publication, advertising, and distribution. 

V. The securing of sustaining patrons, endowed funds, or other neces- 
sary facilities for such research, publication, advertising and distribution. 

VI. Provision for permanent codperation of publishers, institutions, 
associations and patrons to the above ends. 

After some general discussion the motion was put and it 
was so voted. 

Professor Raymond M. Alden, speaking as the representa- 
tive of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, 
presented a message of greeting from that Association to the 
Modern Language Association of America. 

Professor Fred N. Scott moved that the General Group 
Committee be asked to make a report of progress at the 
next annual meeting. It was so voted. 

Professor James F. Royster of the University of North 
Carolina offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the Executive Council be requested to consider a proposal 
to arrange the program of the next meeting of the Association so that one 
session shall be devoted entirely to the presentation of two or three papers 
of general interest by scholars of distinction, chosen either from within or 
without the Association, and to appoint a committee of three, of which the 
Secretary of the Association shall be a member, to invite such persons of 
distinguished scholarly position as it may choose to prepare papers for this 
part of next year’s program. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

22. “Position and Movemert in Phonetics.”’ By Professor 
James L. Barker, of the University of Utah. 

The paper was discussed with much interest by Professors 
Robert J. Kellogg, H. Carrington Lancaster, and J. S. 
Kenyon. 

23. “The Earl of Essex on the Stage.” By Professor 
Winifred Smith, of Vassar College. 
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The paper was discussed by Professor H. Carrington 
Lancaster. 

24. “The Contribution of Longinus’ De Sublimitate.” By 
Professor Charles Sears Baldwin, of Barnard College. 

25. “Satanism in French Romanticism.” By Professor 
Maximilian Rudwin, of Swarthmore College. 

The paper was discussed by Professor André Morize. 

26. “Pater, Heine, and the Old Gods of Greece.” By 
Professor John S. Harrison, of Butler College. 

27. “Some Russian Versions of Don Juan.” By Dr. 
Clarence A. Manning, of Columbia University. 

At 12:40 p. m. the Association adjourned. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


28. “Jane Austen, the Critic.” By Professor Annette B. Hopkins, of 
Goucher College. 

29. “Moralist and Novel-Reader in Eighteenth Century England.” By 
Professor Alan D. McKillop, of Rice Institute. 

30. “‘Shakspere’s ‘lead apes in hell.’”” By Professor Ernest P. Kuhl, of 
Goucher College. 

31. “Aminadab and the World.” By Professor E. K. Maxfield, of 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

32. “The Subterranean Grail-Paradise in Don Quixote.” By Professor 
Philip S. Barto, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

33. “Keats’ Use of Sound.” By Professor Elizabeth Nitchie, of Goucher 

College. 

“The Technique of Charles Sealsfield.” By Dr. Bernard Stroer, of 
the College of the City of New York. 

35. “A Criticism of the German Language and Literature by a German 
of the Eighteenth Century.”” By Dr. Edwin H. Zeydel, of the Carnegie 
Endowment, Washington, D. C. 

36. “Erasmus Learns Greek.’”’ By Professor Howard J. Savage, of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

375 “Doctor Johnson and ‘Mur.’” By Professor Joseph M. Beatty, Jr., 
of Goucher College. 

38. “Notes on Gilbert Imlay, Early American writer.” By Professor 
O. F. Emerson, of Western Reserve University. 

39. “La condition sociale des écrivains du seizi¢me siécle.” By Dr. 
Héléne Harvitt. 

40. “Critical Essays Falsely Attributed to Goldsmith. A study of the 
Belles Lettres series of essays first published in the British Magazine 
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(1761-1763) and included in the 1802 edition of Goldsmith’s Works.” 
By Dr. Caroline F. Tupper, of the University of Illinois. 
“Is Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound an Allegory?” By Newman I. 
White, of Trinity College (N. C.) 
i “English Opinions of French Poetry, 1660-1750.” By Miss Rose 
Heylbut Wollstein, of Columbia University. ; 
4 “Notes on the Metre of the Old Spanish Epic Verses.” By Professor 
E. C. Hills, of the University of California. 
“Walter Savage Landor and William Wordsworth.” By Professor 
Finley, M. K. Foster, of the University of Delaware. 
q “The Validity of Literary Definitions.” By Dr. Charles E. Whit- 
more, of Northampton, Massachusetts. 
“A New Biography of Sir George Etherege.” By Professor Dorothy 
Foster, of Mount Holyoke College. 
“The Choice of Reading Texts for Modern Language Classes.” By 
Professor C. H. Handschin, of Miami University. 
“Hazlitt as Critic of Art.” By Professor Stanley P. Chase, of Union 
College. 
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MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION, 1922 


The twenty-seventh meeting of the Central Division was 
held at Chicago upon the invitation of the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University, December 28, 29, 
30, 1922. The register showed the unusual attendance of 
208, with ten or more from universities of Chicago 26; 
Iowa 16; Indiana 13; Wisconsin 12; Illinois 10; Northwestern 
10. 

The meeting was carried out on the plan suggested in 
1920, making Chicago the regular meeting place every 
second year with a minimum expense to the hosts. It was 
nevertheless an occasion of unusual cheer owing to the 
brilliant dinner arranged by the local committee and other 
admirable arrangements. Reduced rates on the railroads, 
conceded at the last moment, were secured by a majority of 
the delegates from a distance, an encouragement for attend- 
ance in the future. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The meeting of the first day, held at the Auditorium 
Hotel at 2:30 p.m., was divided into four sessions, as below. 
Opinion was general, however, that the first session should 
be a general meeting for inauguration of the work as a whole 
and for general organization. 


THE FRENCH NovEL 


‘Chairman: Professor D. H. Carnahan, University of 
Illinois. 

Secretary: Professor George I. Dale, Washington Uni- 
versity. 

“Discrepancies in the Work of Balzac.” Professor A. 
Odebrecht, Denison University. 

This paper was discussed by the Chairman. 

“Balzac’s Method of Revision.” Professor E. Preston 


Dargan. 
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This paper, embodying the results of examination of 
Balzac’s original manuscripts, attracted much attention. 

“Maupassant and the Supernatural.” Professor Ernest 
G. Atkin. 


ENGLISH, EARLIER 


Chairman: Professor Charles Read Baskervill, University 
of Chicago. 

“Astrologising the Gods,”’ Professor Walter Clyde Curry. 

“The Passionate Shepherd,” a Further Study. Professor 
Robert S. Forsythe. 

“Shakespeare’s Use in the Merchant of Venice of the 
Conventional Friendship—Love Theme.” Dr. Laurens 
Joseph Mills, Indiana University. 

“Bunyan’s Mr. Badman and the Picaresque Novel.” 
Professor J. B. Wharey, University of Texas. 


ENGLISH, LATER 


Chairman: Professor Robert L. Ramsay, University of 
Missouri. 

“The Significance of Shaftesbury in English Speculation.” 
Professor William E. Alderman. 

“Wordsworth’s Unacknowledged Debt to Macpherson’s 
Ossian.” Professor John Robert Moore, Indiana University. 

“Early Critics of Shelley.” Professor Walter Graham. 


GERMAN 


_ Chairman: Professor Hermann Almstedt, University of 
Missouri. 

“Elizabethan Ghosts and Herzog Heinrich Julius of 
Braunschweig.” Professor M. Blakemore Evans. 

This paper proved to be one of general interest, appealing 
to scholars in other fields than the Germanic. 

“Goethe’s Conception of the Poet’s Calling.” Professor 
William A. Cooper, Stanford University. 
ki.“Some Definitions of German Naturalism.” Professor 
Mayfield. 
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8:00 P.M.: The Chairman of the Division, Professor 
William A. Nitze of the University of Chicago, gave the 
Annual Address, entitled: “Modern Language Scholarship: 
An Enquiry.’”* 

This Address, which was voted one of the most brilliant 
and thoughtful in the annals of the Division, was followed 
by an informal reception. 

The following committees were named at this session: 
On New Officers: Kenneth MacKenzie, A. C. L. Brown, 
Algernon Coleman and A. R. Hohlfeld. On Time and Place 
of Next Meeting: Hardin Craig, Tom Peete Cross, George 
I. Dale and Robert Lee Ramsay. On Resolutions: D. H. “ 
Carnahan and Oscar Burkhardt. 


SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 29, 9:30 A. M. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RESEARCH GROUPS 


These meetings were devoted to the discussion of research topics, with 
free participation. In some, the discussion was based upon formal papers; 
in some, the discussion was conducted along certain designated lines, with- 
out formal papers. The leading papers dealt with problems of present 
interest in a particular field in various literatures, or discussed special 
fields of work that might be undertaken by groups of scholars The research 
groups are in process of evolution and experiment. Members who desire 
to branch out in new lines in 1923 are urged to canvass the subject and 
report to the Secretary the result of their efforts. 


HistoRICAL GRAMMAR AND LINGUISTICS 


Chairman: Professor Guido Stempel, Indiana University. 

Secretary: Professor W. F. Bryan, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

“The Trend of English Sound-Changes.”” Professor C. M. 
Lotspeich, University of Cincinnati. 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. Curme, Belden, 
Jenkins, Purin, Baker, and Knott. 


* For the full text of this Address see page Ixvi. 
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“The Evolution of patois as a Device in French Litera- 
ture from the Classic to the Romantic Periods—A Survey.” 
Professor A. H. Schutz, Iowa State Teachers College. 

This paper was discussed by Messrs. Jenkins and Stempel. 

Report on the Development of Linguistic Consciousness 
in the American Student. Professor Thomas A. Knott, 
State University of Iowa. 

Thomas A. Knott was elected chairman for 1923, and 
W. F. Bryan, secretary. The attendance was twenty-five. 


RENAISSANCE 


Chairman: Professor Hardin Craig, State University of 
Iowa. 

“Manuscripts and Early Printed Books of Interest to 
Renaissance Scholars.” A list with a brief consideration of 
the principles of choice in the selection of material for 
photographic reproduction. 

This subject was discussed, with the presentation of addi- 
tional suggestions, by Dr. Frederic Ives Carpenter, of 
Chicago, and others. 

“Luis Vives and Rabelais’ Pedagogy.” Mr. G. L. Michaud, 
University of Michigan. 

“Outlines of the 16th Century Latin Drama.” Professor 
Craig. 

“Report on the Cataloguing of Rotographs.” Professor 
H. S. V. Jones. 

Members interested in the field of renaissance literature 


‘and having problems of general interest were invited to 


make brief statements of their investigations. Subject with 
ramifications through the whole field and those on which 
cooperation would be practicable were particularly followed. 
Announcements of theses in progress on Renaissance sub- 
jects were also made. The attendance was forty-five. 


COLLABORATORS 


Chairman: Professor Casimir Zdanowicz, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Secretary: Professor Stephen H. Bush, State University of 
Towa. 

This was a meeting of great interest in honor of the Ter- 
centenary of Moliére. It was attended by fifty persons or 
more. 

““Moliére’s Means of Producing Comic Effect Studied in 
Connection with Bergson’s Theory of Laughter.” Professor 
Zdanowicz. 

“The Enemies of Moliére.”” Professor Edward M. Greene, 
University of South Dakota. 

Review: ‘The Tercentenary Literary Offering to Moliére,” 
Professor B. E. Young. 

This paper was discussed by Professors H. A. Smith, 
Moraud and Searles, and Mrs. Charlotte Condé Hughes, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Owing to the illness of Professor Gustave van Roosbroeck, 
his keenly anticipated paper on “Francois Hugues Moliére 
d’Essertines,” was not presented. 

Professor Colbert Searles read a brief satirical paper on 
“What we read into Moliére” that was itself hailed as real 
literature. 

The same officers were elected for 1923, and a permanent 
committee consisting of Messrs. Nitze, Searles and Young, 
was appointed. It is hoped that this group of workers, 
brought together at the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
author, will result in a continuing collaboration, with con- 
tributions of permanent value in the literature of the subject. 


CHAUCER 


Chairman: Professor H. S. V. Jones, University of 
Illinois. 

Secretary: Professor Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt 
University. 

“Yesterday and Tomorrow.” Professor J. R. Hulbert, 
University of Chicago. 

“Some notes on Chaucer and Some Conjectures.” Pro- 
fessor O. F. Emerson, Western Reserve University. (Read 
in his absence.) 
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“Chaucer’s Science and Art.” Professor Curry. 

“Observations on Recent Chaucer Literature.” Professor 
Jones. 

Professor Hulbert was elected Chairman for 1923 and 
Professor Robert A. Law, Secretary. (See below for plan of 
work proposed). The attendance was thirty-five. 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN 


Chairman: Professor George R. Coffman, Grinnell College. 

Secretary: Mr. Clark Harris Slover of the University of 
Chicago. 

The chairman reported as part of the activity of the 
Group for the past year: 

1. Effecting a national organization with E. K. Rand as 
advisory chairman, G. H. Gerould as chairman for the 
eastern section, J. S. P. Tatlock as chairman for the western 
section, and G. R. Coffman as chairman for the central 
section and as executive secretary of the Group. 

2. Completing a nation-wide survey relative to conditions 
in mediaeval Latin in the graduate colleges and universities. 
(Professor Tatlock will study the situation as revealed in 
data and present recommendations later.) 

3. Establishing unofficial relations with representatives of 
history, classics, and the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and with the Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion. 

4. Encouraging as the concrete project of the year Professor 


’ Beeson’s Mediaeval Latin Primer. 


Summary of action at the meeting: 

1. Professor T. P. Cross was appointed to receive contribu- 
tions of $1.00 from any wishing to assist in the work. 

2. Resolution passed to change the name of the Group to 
“The Group on Mediaeval Latin Culture.” 

3. Resolution passed favoring new mediaeval Latin dic- 
tionary; formal recommendation deferred pending further 
information about revision of Du Cange. 
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4. Resolution passed favoring Professor Gerould’s recom- 
mendation for co-operation among libraries relative to medi- 
aeval Latin books. 

5. Discussion of Mediaeval Latin Primer. Professor Beeson 
explained that the first part of his text was intended to give 
the student an opportunity to recover familiarity with 
Latin, that the selections were arranged in order of increasing 
difficulty in the first part, and chronological se quevie in 
the second, and that a brief grammatical introduction would 
be included with the text. 

6. Professor Beeson was elected by the group as its official 
representative to the Commission for the Revision of Du 
Cange. 


ROMANTICISM 


Chairman: Professor B. V. Crawford, State University of 
Iowa. 

Leader of discussion on the romantic movement in modern 
literatures: Professor Richard Foster Jones, Washington 
University. 

Discussion of the French side, Professor Lander Mac- 
Clintock; of the English, Professor B. V. Crawford; of the 
German, Mr. Peter Hazboldt, of the Francis Parker High 
School, Chicago. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the timely paper of 
Professor Angelo Lipari, on Francesco de Sanctis and ro- 
mantic criticism in Italy, was not presented. 

The attendance was sixty-five. Regret was expressed for 
the illness and absence of Professor Charles Young, who 
prepared the program. Professor Crawford was elected 
Chairman for 1923. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 


Chairman: Professor Ernest H. Wilkins, University of 
Chicago. 

“D’Annunzio as Poet.” Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, 
University of Chicago. 
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“Giovanni Papini.” Professor Ruth Shepard Phelps. 

“Pirandello and I Groteschi.’”” Professor Lander Mac- 
Clintock. 

Professor Kenneth MacKenzie was elected chairman for 
1923. The attendance was fifteen. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Chairman: Professor H. M. Jones, University of Texas. 

Subject: “The Rhythm of Free Verse.” 

Discussion: Miss Edith Rickert, leader; Mr. Raymond D. 
Jameson, Mr. H. F. Fore and others. 

“Shaksperean Influence in Strindberg’s Historical Plays.” 
Professor Harry V. E. Palmblad, Phillips University. 

The same officers were elected for 1923. 


The members were entertained at lunch by the modern 
language faculties of the University of Chicago at the 
Quadrangle Club. 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2 P. M. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RESEARCH GROUPS (Continued) 
SPANISH LITERATURE 


Chairman: Professor E. W. Olmsted, University of 
Minnestoa. 

1. Informal discussion of suggested research topics by 
Professor Joseph E. Gillet, University of Minnesota and 
others. 

2. Paper: “Lisardo Pseudonym of Mira de Amescua.” 
Professor C. E. Anibal, Indiana University. 

3. Paper: “Lope de Vega’s Ver y no creer.” Professor 
George I. Dale. 

4. Paper: “Cervantes’ Attitude Toward Honor.” Pro- 
fessor George Tyler Northup. 

5. Paper: “The Reputation and Influence of Torres 
Naharro in the Sixteenth Century.” Professor Gillet. 
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6. Paper: “Moreto’s El desdén con el desdén compared 
with suggested sources.” Miss Mabel M. Harlan, Indiana 
University. 

Professor Northup was elected chairman for 1923, and 
Professor John Van Horne, University of Illinois, secretary. 
The attendance was fifty. 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


Chairman: Professor T. P. Cross, University of Chicago. 

Remarks were made by the Chairman on the history and 
purpose of the Society. 

“Dialect and Vocabulary.” Professor F. A. Wood. 

“Consonant Addition in American Dialect Speech.” Miss 
Amy Armstrong, University of Minnesota. 

“Shall and Will in American English.” Professor C. C. 
Fries, University of Michigan. 

“New Devices in Dialect Writing.” Professor Robert L. 
Ramsay. 

The attendance was twenty-five. 


METRICS 


Chairman: Professor H. M. Belden, University of Mis- 
souri. 

“Monosyllables and Algebraic Diction in English Poetry.” 
Professor Belden. 

“The Syllabic Basis of Rhythm.” Professor J. Hubert 
Scott. 

“Quantity and Stress in English Verse.” Professor A. R. 
Morris. 

“The Elizabethan Hexametrists.” Professor B. M. 
Hollowell, Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

Professor J. Hubert Scott offered a resolution requesting 
the Central Division to “express its approval of an attempt 
to effect through a committee of the whole Association the 
standardizing of metrical nomenclature.” This resolution 
was adopted. The same officers were elected for 1923. The 
attendance was thirty. 
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ARTHURIAN ROMANCES 


Chairman: Professor Arthur C. L. Brown. 

Secretary: Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins. 

Professor J. D. Bruce read his paper: “‘Desiderata in the 
Investigation of the Old French Prose Romances.” In 
discussion, it was urged that this paper be published, and 
that more codperation among Arthurian scholars is needed. 
H. O. Sommer’s labors would have been more fruitful had 
he had the active support of a committee or council. A new 
edition of Wace’s Roman de Brut would be very welcome. 

The Chairman read Foster E. Guyer’s paper on Chrestien’s 
Yvain. Guyer finds in Ovid and in Vergil (the Dido story) 
precedents for the treatment of the tale of Laudine by 
Chrestien de Troyes. The discussion was carried on by 
Professors Brown, Nitze, Bruce, Cross, Pietsch and Parry. 

T. P. Cross was elected chairman for next year and 
L. E. Winfrey secretary. Attendance 26. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, GENERAL 


A meeting devoted to regular papers in several fields, not 
to research groups. 

Chairman: Professor Hugh A. Smith, University of 
Wisconsin. 

“The Legend of Amicus and Amelius.” Professor 
Alexander H. Krappe. 

“La Chanson de Roland et la Changun de Willame.” 
Professor Lucy M. Gay. 

“The French Renaissance Conception of Poetic Genius.” 
Professor Martin W. Storn. 

“Newly Discovered Plays by Louis de Boissy.”” Professor 
Anthony Constans. 

“Le Prétendu Mariage de Chateaubriand.” Professor 
Robert Fouré. 

“Le Suicide dans le drame frangais contemporain.”’ Pro- 
fessor Maurice Baudin. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 3:30 P. M. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES ON 
INSTRUCTION 
These sessions were devoted to three departmental 
. meetings, English, German and Romance, for the discussion 
of problems of instruction. 


ENGLISH 

Chairman: Professor Franklyn B. Snyder, Northwestern 
University. 

Secretary: Professor H. W. Robbins, University of 
Minnesota. 

“The Teachers’ Course in English.’ Professor George B. 
Woods. 

“English and the Business Man.” Professor Walter K. 
Smart. 

“The Able Student in English Composition Courses.” 
Professor George C. Clancy. 

“A Neglected Feature in English Composition.” Pro- 
fessor Rollo LuVerne Lyman. 

Discussion: “The Sophomore Course in English Litera- 
ture.” Representatives of various institutions. 


GERMAN 
Chairman: Professor Oscar Burkhard, University of 
Minnesota. 
Secretary: Dr. Richard Jente, Washington University. 
“Some Questions in German Instruction.” Professor 
M. D. Baumgartner. 

(Interest in German in the colleges is reviving slowly but encouragingly. 
Students can be attracted by good teachers, therefore teachers should be 
trained well and perform their work conscientiously. More attention could 
be paid to choice of reading material and “unglad” stories should be avoided. 
Student German clubs should be developed.) 

“Our Present Problems in German Instruction.” Pro- 
fessor B. Q. Morgan. 

(No change in method necessary. Teaching should be of the highest 
grade. Students must find pleasure in the work. The class and curriculum 
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problems are the same as ever, but courses in translation shouid be offered 
for a cultural acquaintance with the literature. Classes now have to be 
formed in some of the universities to provide for the graduate students in 
other departments who need German. The falling off of interest in lan- 
guages in the high schools has had an effect in the colleges not only on 
German. Language is dropping out of the school consciousness. All lan- 
guage instruction will suffer eventually unless there is coéperation among the 
language teachers for an improvement of the situation.) 


“Curriculum Changes to meet our Present Problems.” 
Professor E. H. Lauer. 

(With the revival of German in the high school courses and methods 
here must be better correlated to the college work than heretofore. Such a 
course of four years presented in detail.) 


“Economy in the Teaching of Elementary German.” 
Professor Charles Goettsch. 

(Numerous practical suggestions were offered in clear outline for the 
teaching of elementary and second year courses.) 


General discussion led by Professor B. J. Vos. 

(No attempt has been made in first year German grammars to use a 
monogeneous fundamental stock of words. Students using different primers 
have therefore acquired a surprisingly dissimilar preparation in vocabulary. 
At present 23 different grammars are used in over 100 of our better colleges. 
The sum of words used by these 23 grammars together amounts to more 
than 3500 words; the common stock of words found in each one of these 
grammars amounts to only 227 words. Attempts have been made by 
different people to set down a list of the most common German words. 
Wheelock and Méras have put up some very impractical compilations of 
words; Bierwirth’s list, the best of all, is antiquated. The author of this 
paper presented his own standardized vocabulary as a remedy to the present 
situation in vocabulary. His list is composed of 900 passive and 666 active 
words, based ou the 23 grammars and elementary texts at present used 
in over 100 colleges and universities. A text-book using these 900 words 
will appear this fall.) 

Professor B. Q. Morgan was elected chairman for 1923, 
and empowered to appoint a secretary. The attendance was 
twenty-five. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


This section was divided into two groups, one for French 
and the other for Spanish. It was voted to continue the 
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same arrangement in future, and to schedule the two meet- 
ings at different hours. The attendance on both groups was 
seventy-five. 


(1) Frencn Group 


Chairman: Professor Harry Kurz, Knox College. 

“The Purpose and Organization of a Survey Course in 
French Literature.” Professor Charles E. Young. 

Owing to the illness of Professor Young his paper was 
read by Professor Bush. 

Outstanding points: The survey course is unavoidable for a wide view. 
Some careful translation at the beginning of the text. The rest more 
rapidly. Survey class not a place for oratory or lectures, nor fine points. 
Not a place for grammar review, nor a basis for conversation. Better skip 
Pasca] and Bossuet. Corneille and Racine and Moliére should not be read 
by selections. Better to read a few plays. Three outstanding aims are 
linguistic, aesthetic and historic. 

There was discussion by Messrs. MacClintock, Brush and 
Bovée. In the absence of Miss Helen Bidal of Carleton 
College her paper discussing the same subject was read by 
the Chairman. 

“The Four-Foot Shelf of the High School Teacher of 
French.” Professor Russell P. Jameson. 

This paper presented an interesting and useful bibliography for students 
preparing to teach French and for young teachers. His bibliography in- 
cludes dictionaries, grammars, histories of literature, art, music, general 
histories, linguistics, and pronunciation. 

This last paper exhausted the remaining time, and it was 
a matter of regret that Professor F. E Bedford, Ball Teachers 
College, who was to discuss this paper, and Professor George 
D. Morris, who offered a paper on “Lesson Planning for 
First-Year French Classes,”’ could not be heard from. Pro- 
fessor Jameson will be chairman for French for the next year, 
and Professor Bovée secretary. 


(2) SpaNIsH GROUP 


Chairman: Professor Ralph E. House, State University of 
Iowa. 
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“The Survey Course in Spanish Literature.” The whole 
program was given to an interesting general discussion of 
this subject led by Professor G. T. Northup. 

The following officers were appointed to prepare the pro- 
gram for 1923 for the Spanish group: Chairman, Professor 
Dale; Secretary, Professor Arthur L. Owen. 


At 6:30 P.M., there was a subscription dinner in the 
quarters of the Traffic Club, Hotel La Salle. Professor Nitze 
acted as Toastmaster. The chief speakers of the evening 
were Professor J. F. A. Pyre, University of Wisconsin, and 
Provost Gordon Lang, University of Toronto. Professors 
Henri David, University of Chicago, and Alfonso de Salvio, 
Northwestern University, gave an admirable presentation 
of a scene from Moliére’s “‘Avare.”” Professor Arthur Bovée 
gave some excellent music. 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 9 A. M. 
ROOM 4U1 NORTHWESTERN LAW BUILDING 
BusINEss MEETING 


The business meeting was called to order by Chairman 
W. A. Nitze. The Secretary reviewed the minutes of 1921 
and called attention to several items of unfinished business. 

The Secretary read a letter of greeting to the people of the 
Central Division from the Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America, Professor Carleton Brown. 

The Secretary called the roll of the research groups, asking 


for the names of officers appointed, the attendance, etc. 


The Division proceeded to the discussion of the research 
groups. In this participated Messrs. Knott, Arthur Brown, 
Craig, Faurot, Kurz, B. E. Young, Nitze, H. S. V. Jones, 
Coffman, Brush, Hohlfeld, J. H. Scott, H. A. Smith, Mc- 
Kenzie, Morgan, Baskervill and others. 

Professor Knott’s plan for the Chaucer Research Group 
of 1923 was much favored. It is as follows: 

“The Chairman, with codperation of other members, will survey the 
research output of the past three years, and will determine the most promis- 
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ing two or three fields or subjects for research. Two of these will be assigned 
early in the year to two or three persons each, in order that they may pre- 
pare five or ten minute talks on proposals for the most advantageous re- 
search. The object is to organize in advance an effective type of round 
table—one that will have an objective or two and that will progress towards 
that objective. The objective is to open up more research work.” 


Professors Arthur Brown and H. S. V. Jones suggested 
having very few papers and bringing in critical literature for 
discussion. Professor Nitze spoke of the value of a syllabus 
with a definite program to follow, as preferred by Professor 
Coffman. The latter was called upon to describe the success- 
ful plan used by him in mediaeval Latin. 

Miss Fredericks Blankner proposed a group in French 
Metrics. 

Professor H. A. Smith offered the following resolution 
which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That it be the sense of this meeting that we lengthen the 


present time for program by a half day, probably by using the morning of 
the first day, but giving the Secretary power to decide this matter.” 


Professor Knott asked for an expression of opinion on 
the usefulness of the sections on instruction. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, by Messrs. Faurot, Kurz, Craig, 
Young and Nitze, the feeling seemed to be that these sections 
were exceedingly useful for French and German where 
elementary courses must be taught, but less necessary in 
English. 

The report of the Committee on Grammatical Nomencla- 
ture, to the effect that the work of the committee was practi- 
cally completed, was made by Professor E. H. Wilkins. The 
report was accepted and it was voted to cooperate in the 
continuation of the committee. 

Secretary Young read an appeal from the League of 
Nations on behalf of the Austrian universities. Professor 
Smith moved indorsement of it and it was so voted. 

Professor Hugh A. Smith¥called up again his resolution 
of the 1920 meeting, as follows: 
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“Whereas, The salary paid at present to the Secretary of the Central 
Division affords him little margin over the expense of attending the annual 
meetings, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Executive Council that the Secre- 
tary’s vouchers for annual necessary expenses in attending the meetings 
and for clerical assistant in carrying on the work of the Division be allowed, 
to an amount not exceeding $100 additional to his present salary.” 


As it appeared that the Executive Council, for fear of a 
possible deficit, postponed this allowance until 1922, and as it 
appeared that the said deficit failed to occur, Professor 
Smith moved that his resolution be readopted, with its 
provisions to apply from the original date. With an amend- 
ment by Professor Thomas A. Knott, making the action 
still more definite, ‘‘retroactive and to include back payment 
for 1921,” the resolution was readopted and the Secretary 
was instructed to communicate this action to the proper 
authorities. 

Professor McKenzie offered the following resolution: 

Whereas, the Central Division of the Modern Language Association, 
originally formed for the benefit of members who could not conveniently 
attend the annual meetings in the East, has at present no voice in the 
transaction of the business of the Association as a whole or in the election 
of the general officers, except at union meetings, 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Central Division that henceforth 
the Modern Language Association ought to be organized as two or more 
codrdinate and autonomous Divisions, each with its own program and 
territory, and each electing its own President, Secretary and other officers 
for the conduct of its affairs; and that officers whose duties concern the 
Association as a whole should be elected only at union meetings, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Central Division be instructed to 
bring this matter to the attention of the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion with a view to the possibility of presenting amendments to the Consti- 
tution at the Union Meeting of 1923, or for such other action as the Council 
may deem suitable.” 


This resolution was discussed by Messrs. Knott, Morgan, 
Baskervill, Smith, Hohlfeld, Young and Faurot. Upon the 
motion of the latter the resclution was adopted, the Executive 
Committee being instructed to improve the phraseology if 


necessary. 
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The Committee on Nomination of New Officers, Professor 
McKenzie, Chairman, brought in the following nominations: 
George O. Curme, Northwestern University, for Chairman; 
Hugh Thieme, University of Michigan, and Walter C. Curry, 
Vanderbilt University, for Vice Chairmen; Bert E. Young, 
Indiana University, for Secretary; Executive Committee: 
T. P. Cross, University of Chicago (term expiring in 1923); 
B. J. Vos, Indiana University (1924); A. C. L. Brown, 
Northwestern University (1925); C. D. Zdanowicz, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, (1926); W. A. Nitze, University of 
Chicago (1927), and the Chairman and the Secretary, ex 
officio. The Secretary cast the ballot of the Division for 
these nominees. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Professor Carnahan, 
Chairman, offered the following resolution of thanks: 

“Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation of the hospitality 
extended to us, as members of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association, by the University of Chicago and Northwestern University; 
that we thank the presidents and faculties of these universities for their 
kindly welcome, and that we express our appreciation to the members of the 
local committee for the fine entertainment which they have furnished us, 
under the able leadership of Professors A. Coleman and W. F. Bryan. 


This resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 


SPECIAL SESSION 


The business meeting was followed by a session at eleven 
devoted to talks on the educational opportunities under 
present conditions in foreign countries. 


ForREIGN STUDY 


Chairman: Professor Hardin Craig, State University of 
Towa. 

“The Present Opportunities for University Work in Ger- 
many.” Professor A. R. Hohlfeld. 
‘ “Opportunities for Advanced Study and Research in the 
Italian Universities.’ Professor Kenneth McKenzie. Ex- 
change Professor, Italian Universities, 1921-22. 
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“The Possibilities for American Students in the Summer 
School in Mexico City, the National Archives and Their 
National Library.” Professor William Oliver Farnsworth, 
Delegate, 1922, to the National University of Mexico. 

Adjournment. 


PAPERS PRESENTED 
{To be read by Title only] 
“Gay’s ‘Polly’ in Relation to Dramatic C ensorship and Literary Satire.” 
Professor George R. Coffman. 
“Chauntecleer and Pertelote on Dreams,” by Professor W. C. Curry. 
“A Practical Modern Bibliography of French Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century.” Professor Harry Kurz, Knox College. 
“The Adventures of Gilbert Imlay.” Professor R. L. Rusk, Indiana 
University. 
“Voltaire and Spain.” Professor A. de Salvio, Northwestern University. 
“Voltaire and Gacon.” Mr. George B. Watts, University of Minnesota. 
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MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast was held at the Hotel 
Bellevue, San Francisco, December 1 and 2, 1922, President 
Monroe E. Deutsch presiding at all sessions. The following 
business was transacted: 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were approved 
as printed in the Publications of the Modern Language 


Association and to be printed in the Transactions of the * 
American Philological Association. 
The Treasurer made the following report for the year 
1921-1922: 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand Dec. 7, 1921.............0cceceeeees $218.30 i 
$762.98 
EXPENDITURES 4 
Hotel St. Francis (room for 1921 meeting)............. $10.00 4 
University Club (waiters’ gratuity)................... 5.00 
Postage, carfare and expressage...................... 10.74 
Typing and 6.50 
Dues to Modern Language Association................ 255.71 
Dues to American Philological Association............. 155.00 
Balance on hand Dec. 1, 247 .53 
‘ \ 
$762.98 


On motion the report was accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 

The appointment of the following committees was an- 
‘nounced by the President: 

Nominating: Professors Schilling, Nutting, Johnston. 

Auditing: Professors Elmore, Bruce. 

Social: Professors Hart, Richardson, Tatlock. 
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The Secretary’s report consisted chiefly of statistics of 
membership for the past year, and notice of the election of 
36 new members. 

It was moved and seconded that the nominating committee 
be made permanent, one member to be elected each year. By 
vote of the members present further consideration of the 
motion was deferred until Saturday morning. 

The report of the nominating committee was read and 
accepted, and by vote the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President: C. G. Allen. 

Vice-Presidents: A. P. McKinlay, B. O. Foster. 

Secretary: A. G. Kennedy. 

Treasurer: W. L. Schwartz. 

Executive Committee: The above-named officers and R. 
M. Alden, R. Schevill, E. A. Wicher, C. Paschall. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts and 
vouchers of the Treasurer were correct and in order. On 
motion the report was accepted and approved. 

The Association then voted that the nominating com- 
mittee shall consist henceforth of three members, shall be 
appointed by the President, and each member shall hold 
office for three years, the respective terms of office to expire 
in successive years. In case of the absence of any member 
of the committee from the annual meeting, the President 
shall fill the vacancy with a temporary appointment. To 
initiate this system, the incoming President shall select two 


‘members from the nominating committee of the present 


session and add a third, indicating the terms of office of 
these members as of 1, 2 and 3 years. 

On motion a vote of thanks was extended to the University 
Club for hospitality and the Treasurer was authorized to 
pay $10.00 to the “Christmas Box’”’ for the waiters of the 
Club. 

It was also voted that the President be authorized to ap- 
point each year certain members whose duty it should be to 
carry to the American Philological Association and the 
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Modern Language Association of America the greetings of 
the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, the choice 
to be made from those members likely to be in attendance at 
the annual meetings of the Eastern associations. 

By motion the President was authorized to appoint a 
committee of three to represent the Association and assist it 
in keeping in touch with the movement started at the last 
annual meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America for the promotion of the study of medieval Latin 
literature. It was further voted that the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast recommend the appointment of 
Professor E. K. Rand as the American representative on the 
committee having in charge the publication of a new medieval 
Latin dictionary. 

Professor R. M. Alden called the attention of the members 
to the desirability of codéperating with and supporting the 
Modern Humanities Research Association. 

The attendane at the four sessions numbered 50, 50, 40 
and 38 respectively. 

ArTHUR G. KENNEDY, Secretary. 


PROGRAM 
First SESSION 
Friday, December 1, at 10 a.m. 


1. The Ballad of Ebbe Skammelsén and the English King 
Horn, by Professor Arthur G. Brodeur, of the University of 
California. 

2. The Poems of the Appendix Vergiliana, by Professor 
H. R. Fairclough, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

3. William Blake and Gilchrist’s Remarkable Coterie of 
Advanced Thinkers by Professor Harold Bruce, of the 
University of California. 

4, Some Recent Criticisms of the Communal Theory of 
Ballad Origins, by Professor Robert W. Gordon, of the 
University of California. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Friday, December 1, at 2 p.m. 


5. Annual Address of the President of the Association, 
Professor Monroe E. Deutsch, of the University of Califor- 
nia: Caesar’s Triumphs. 

6. Conference in Mediaeval Latin Literature and Its 
Relation: 

a. To Mediaeval] Culture in General, by Professor L. J. Paetow, of the 
University of California. 

b. To Classica] Latin Literature, by Professor Max Radin, of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

c. To Mediaeval Vernacular Literature, by Professor E. C. Hills, of the 
University of California. 

d. To Modern Literature, by Professor W. D. Briggs, of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 

e. The Work and Plans of the Section on Mediaeval Latin, of the Modern 
Language Association of America, by Professor J. S. P. Tatlock. 


SESSION 
Saturday, December 2, at 10 a.m. 


7. An Early American Poet, by Professor Howard J. 
Hall, of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

8. A Possible Origin of Duodecimal Counting, by 
Professor Clarence Paschall, of the University of California. 

9. Marionettes in the Time of Shakespeare, by Professor 
Mathurin Donco, of the University of California. — 

10. Mediaeval Interest in the Origin of Idolatry and 


~ Classical Paganism, by Professor John D. Cooke, of the 


University of Southern (California. 


FourtH SESSION 
Saturday, December 2, at 2 p.m. 


11. D’Avenant and Thomas Heywood: A New Source 
for the Siege of Rhodes, by Professor Alwin Thaler, of the 
University of California. 
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12. Hamlet and the Anti-Elizabethan Reaction, by 
Professor Thomas K. Whipple, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

13. The Attic Libel Law and Freedom of Speech, by 
Professor Max Radin, of the University of California. 

14. The Infant Alexander, by Professor Willard H. 
Durham, of the University of California. 

15. Swift in the Twentieth Century, by Professor Guy 
Mongomery, of the University of California. 

16. Two Brief Papers on the New Testament, by Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Wicher of the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. 

a. The use of 6 és in Mark 12:20. A discussion of 
the primacy of Judas Iscariot in the company of the 
twelve disciples. 

b. 'Exwotovy in the Lord’s Prayer. 

17. Classical Traditions in Mediaeval Irish Literature, 
by Professor Edward G. Cox, of the University of Washing- 
ton. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE SCHOLARSHIP: 
AN ENQUIRY* 
By ALBERT NITZE 


Por la costume maintenir 
De vostre fontainne deffandre.—Yoain, 1848 ff. 


In choosing this text from my favorite Old French poet, I 
have no designs on my audience. Be undisturbed; the Red 


_ Knight of Arthurian romance shall not obtrude his counte- 


nance here and it is indifferent to me—on this occasion 
—whether there are fairy-mistresses or not. Nor am I, as 
some of you might think, making the ambitious attempt of 
defending anew the Pierian Spring. Poetry today needs no 
defence, unless it be the défense d’imprimer, which applies to 
us all, poets and philologs alike, when our knowledge and 
inspiration lag, and the product is not worthy of the producer. 
My task is at once more prosaic and more definite. I propose 
merely to stand my ground, as a Modern Language teacher 
and scholar; to state, in my own way, what I think we are 
about, as one convinced of the value of our profession in 
itself and to others—despite the blight of misgivings and 
protests, from one quarter and another, which periodically 
threatens us with ruin. This, then, is the Spring which your 
Chairman—like so many Chairmen before him—would 
defend and, if possible, protect against contamination. 

In many respects, the position of the Modern Language 
profession has never been more favorable than it is today. 
We have come through the period of the Great War, like the 
rest of mankind seared perhaps as to our hopes, but on the 
whole with our consciences clear and our opportunities for 
work and services greater than before. in making this 
statement, I do not overlook the fact that our growth has 
been accompanied by considerable disproportion. The 

* The Chairman’s Address, delivered on Thursday, December 28, 1922, 
at Chicago, Ill., at the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America. 
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German language (and literature) does not yet re-occupy 
the position to which it is entitled in our school and college 
curricula, nor is it receiving the attention it should in the 
field of research. Whatever the causes of this continued 
neglect may be, and they are not one but many, our German 
brethren should be encouraged to pursue their subject with 
some of their old-time ardor—mindful of Schiller’s advice: 
Immer strebe zum Ganzen, und, kannst Du selber kein Ganzes werden, 
als dienendes Glied schliess’ an ein Ganzes Dich an. 
But it takes faith to move scholars as well as mountains, 
and until we believe that German is needed to accomplish 
our common task worthily, until it dawns on us that without 
German the Romance and the English scholar is bound in 
the long run to err, it may be futile to expect a readjustment. 
Meantime, let us rejoice in the fact that French, Spanish 
and even Italian flourish space and that English occupies a 
philological stronghold which not even Mr. Bryan can profit- 
ably assail despite the circumstance that its curve is evolu- 
tionary in the highest degree. Call to mind the history of 
the last hundred years, and you will realize how from the 
rallying cry of Schlegel—Pour faire avancer la philologie du 
moyen Gge, il faut y appliquer les principes de la philologie 
classique, our “science’’ has come to occupy the foreground 
in humanistic studies, to the detriment alas! of that classical 
philology which we were urged humbly to follow but which 
no one imagined we should so soon outdistance. I remember 
hearing the great Gildersleeve say: “How sad it is that I 
should live to see Greek considered as an Oriental language.” 
And a classical colleague of mine! recently stated in a public 
address: “There was a time when the classics and moderns 
were arrayed against one another. How childish that debate 
seems as we look back upon it! It should now be fully recog- 
nized that the cause of the one is the cause of the other; 
that if classical philology goes, all philology will go. They 
must stand together, as the main bulwark of humanistic 


1 Professor Gordon Laing, University [Chicago] Record, VIII. 
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culture.” Coming from a classicist, who is also a distin- 
guished administrator, this vox clamantis should not go 
unheeded. 

Thus, admitting that the mantle of the classics has fallen 
on the shoulders of the moderns, the question is: Are we 
equal to the occasion? Can the literary and linguistic culture 
of the ages be safely entrusted to our keeping? Or shall we, 
as another speaker before this Association once trenchantly 
said, “‘Nero-like fiddle away our time while the flame of a 
misguided ambition consumes the city of our hopes?” 

There should be no delay in making two observations: 
First, we cannot and should not, as the guardians of culture, 
set our minds primarily on being what is called “‘practical.” 
Secondly, it is not “practical” to neglect scholarship, for it 
can be shown that every advance in linguistic and literary 
teaching has been preceded by an advance in linguistic and 
literary scholarship. 

Let me not be misunderstood. As one of the founders of 
our National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, I 
should be the last person to minimize the importance of the 
“art” of teaching. In the language field especially, “the 
traditional or conventional value of a subject is not sufficient 
to make it acceptable if it is not well taught” (Ogden in 
MLJ V, 354). Every experienced person knows how 
difficult is the art of teaching a language in such a country as 
ours, in which definiteness and continuity of purpose are so 
rarely obtainable. Where, for example, should the high 
school leave off and the college begin—in subjects like 
French and Spanish? If training in the “recognition” of 
foreign sounds and sentences be the Open Sesame of the 
language methodists today, at what particular point of in- 
struction does “reproduction” begin? If Phonetics is an 

essential aid in teaching modern foreign languages, who will 
design for us a graded course in Phonetics, suited to our 
national needs? These and a host of other questions the 
writers for our Modern Language Journal are endeavoring to 
answer, and far be it from me to disparage the worthiness of 
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their efforts. Let them have all the encouragement they 
deserve. At the same time, in this swing of the pendulum 
toward the “practical,” there is danger, I believe, of putting 
the cart before the horse. If we need teachers, still more do 
we need scholars and the opportunities for scholarship. Or 
am I, in the terms of the French adage, knocking at an open 
door? 

Let us stop a moment to consider. Those who drew up 
the Constitution of the Modern Language Association were 
wisely liberal as to its provisions. They did not exclude 
from our program, the pedagogy of our subjects, yet they 
indicated clearly where the chief emphasis of the Association 
was to be placed. Our object, they said, is “the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures through the promotion of friendly relations 
among scholars”—and having given this sop to Cerberus— 
they continued: “through the publication of results of in- 
vestigation by members, and through the presentation and 
discussion of papers at an annual meeting.” To this general 
program we have clung tenaciously for nearly forty years, 
making but two changes in it, each of a subsidiary character. 
The Central Division has devoted a fraction of its meetings 
to’ pedagogical discussions, and last year a program was 
worked out by Professor Manly to stimulate investigation 
according to methods which are at once sounder and more 
comprehensive than those of the past. Thus not only has 
the Modern Language Association been true to its tenets 
but it has been progressive in meeting new opportunities. 
Nevertheless, how do we stand today as measured by the 
demon, Success? Hew do we appear to the more intelligent 
members of the public, whose interests we may be supposed 
to serve? What recognition and encouragement are legiti- 
mately ours? 

I need not go so far afield as to interrogate our iconoclastic 
Menckens for an answer. There are voices, nearer home, 
ready with a reply if we will but listen to them. Ask any of 
your respective Boards of Trustees, Overseers or Regents as 
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to their opinion of our purposes and attainments. ‘“Professor,”’ 
said a janitor to one of my colleagues the other day, “I did 
not see your name in the President’s bibliography.” Surely, 
where janitors are solicitous, trustees and presidents will 
know that we have contributed not only pebbles but brick 
and stone to the building of the Oxford Dictionary, the Cam- 
bridge Histories of Literature, the first complete edition of 
Cervantes’ work, etc., not to dwell on the fact that several 
of our number have done their share in restoring Irish learn- 
ing to the literary map of Europe. Undeceive yourselves. 
Few, if any, of our trustees and presidents, know anything 
of the kind; and did they, there are other more important 
matters to engage their attention. What they probably are 
sadly aware of is that some particular professor of Modern 
Languages did not enable them to chatter glibly in French 
or German, overlooking, as Professor Shorey has said, that 
none of these gentlemen would distinguish himself now “if 
examined on mediaeval history, conic sections, organic 
chemistry, or whatever else he happened to elect when in 
college.’”* Or to quote again the words of George Eliot, 
“‘the depth of middle-aged gentlemen’s ignorance will never 
be known for want of public examinations in this branch.” 
There are of course many reasons why so few of our college 
graduates learn to speak foreign languages. I need not bore 
you tonight with an enumeration of them. The fact is that 
more and more of our college students are learning to speak 
a foreign language and I for my part hope and expect to see 
their numbers grow. But the mere ability to speak a foreign 
language is here beside the point, and the really lamentable 
thing for America in general is that so small a number of 
college graduates have a knowledge of foreign civilizations 
as reflected in European science, literature and art. Where- 
ever a university trustee or president is himself actively 
engaged in reading foreign literature of one type or another, 
you can count upon him to understand and further the 
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teaching—and even research—of that branch; but absit 
omen, I am not aware that any such is making himself 
vociferously heard in our behalf. While the Rockefellers 
give to Medicine, the Carnegies to History and Economics, 
and Colonel Thompson lavishes $10,000,000 on fundamental 
research in Botany, we, the purveyors of Modern Culture, 
have practically been left to our own resources. 

Professor Spingarn, surveying the scene from his ivory- 
tower of discontent, would join the ranks of the extremists 
by questioning whether America has any scholarship to 
encourage. As a contributor to an enquiry on American 
Civilization,’ the title of which might properly have been 
“My Country Right or Wrong, and Mostly Wrong,” he 
glibly géves us the once over and concludes: “All is shell, mask, 
and a deep inner emptiness. We have scholars without 
scholarship, as there are churches without religion.” ‘No 
great work of classical learning has ever been achieved by an 
American scholar,” and “a very characteristic academic prod- 
uct is the professor who writes popular articles, sometimes 
clever, sometimes precious, sometimes genteel and refined, 
sometimes commonplace, but almost always devoid of real 
knowledge or stimulating thought.” 

To the solider qualities of Professor Spingarn’s essay I 
shall return presently. Nor is there now time to defend our 
cause, as it deserves, pugnis et calcibus, unguibus et rostro. 
Yet I must observe that America has no monopoly on the 
unscholarly scholar—he flourishes in other climes as well as 
ours. Shorey’s phrase about “the triple sawdust of Stemp- 
linger’s Horaz”—whether justified or not—should put us on 
our guard against the assumption that European scholarship 
is prevailingly “stimulating.” And I should only be heaping 
coals or fire on Professor Spingarn’s head if I observed that 
A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance is a pioneer 
scholarly work of the first order, by an American. If—as our 
critic afirms—Gilbert Murray, Croiset, and Wilamowitz are 
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European scholars with whom “it would be unfair to suggest 
comparison,” what about Whitney, Child, Gummere, 
Kittredge and Shorey? Are not these names significant 
enough to challenge comparison? Or is there an inherent 
difference in scholarship, according to whether it has the 
European or American trade-mark? Frankly I believe the 
profession is far better off than Professor Spingarn will admit. 
Young as America is, it has an honorable scholarly tradition, 
based on adequate ideals and considerable genuine achieve- 
ment. But as compared with Europe, our scholars are 
scattered over a vast territory and—except for occasions 
like the present—we are forced to toil alone without the 
zest that springs from companionship and a ready, personal 
exchange of ideas. Moreover let us not forget that in certain 
fields of research the larger problems of investigation had 
necessarily to await the solution of minor problems of editing. 
This is particularly true of Spanish, for instance, where 
serviceable school and college texts had for a long time to be 
the first consideration. Yet it may not be amiss to remind 
our critic that Bonilla y San Martin in the preface to a long 
forgotten Spanish novel has a diablo cojuelo lift the roofs 
from Spanish book-shops filled with enviable American 
editions of Spanish Classics. Professor Spingarn knows that 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature was a pioneer work 
in its field, but apparently he does not know that Fitz- 
mavrice-Kelly acknowledges his debt to many an American 
monograph for the improvement he has made on Ticknor. 
The fact is—and it needs a lot of reiteration in this age of 
journalistic slapdash—that scholarship is a meticulous under- 
taking. It cannot be conjured into being merely by good-will 
or what is called inspiration or brilliancy. Doubtless great 
scholars are born, just like poets. Still more are they made, 
like journeymen. “La psychologie historique,” says Gaston 
Paris, thus designating the sum total of our humanistic 
endeavor, “ne se développe que grace 4 une infinité de re- 
cherchesj}extrémement précises et souvent extrémement 
ténues; elle est peut-étre, a l’heure qu’il est, la plus arriérée 
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des sciences, et cela s’explique par son importance et sa 
complexité mémes: |’anthropologie, l’éthnographie, la géo- 
graphie, l’histoire des faits, celle des lois, des moeurs, des 
religions, des philosophies, des sciences, des arts, des lettres, 
doivent d’abord lui apporter leurs résultats ... Grace a la 
minutieuse exactitude, 4 la méthode sévére, a la critique 4 
la fois large et rigoreuse qu’on exige maintenant de ceux qui 
font de Vhistoire littéraire, celle-ci pourra bientét présenter 
4 la science dont elle depend ... un tribut vraiment utile et 
prét a étre utilisé.”* The great French scholar wrote these 
words in 1885. Since then much water, both clear and 
muddy, has flowed beneath the philological bridge. Yet the 
essential tenets of Gaston Paris are true today. Eloquence 
—Beredsamkeit—is not the same thing as scholarship. Time, 
which is our best ally because it is so merciless to the rhetori- 
cian, will inevitably draw the distinction. Or to carry out 
the eschatology of the metaphor: “In my opinion,” said 
Gildersleeve to an audience at the University of Chicago, 
“the sawdust of learning will make a hotter fire than the 
shavings of rhetoric."” And from the same powerful per- 
sonality came long agy the exhortation: “It is better to be a 
plodding man of science than a mouthing and phrasing rhe- 
torician; and we have every right to show impatience with 
literary bric-a-brac in our calling, and to insist on technical 
training for the critic of Plato and the eulogist of Demos- 
thenes.’”* 

But it is time for us to restourner 2 nos moutons whom we 
left straying outside of Professor Spingarn’s stronghold. To 
take arms against the bogey of the “practical” in our scholar-_ 
ship—as so many others have done before me—would be idle 
repetition unless it amounted to something more than saying: 

The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the lamp unlit and the ungirt loin. 


* Potsie du moyen Age, p. xii. 
5 University Record, V1, 53. 
* Johns Hopkins University Circular, no. 150, p. 11. 
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For if our scholarship is good and our faith is sound—as I 
venture to affirm they are—then they must contain within 
themselves the means of stirring a public whose dormant 
inner life has not yet been roused. It remains, however, 
to state what these means are and how to make them effec- 
tive. 

First, and above all, let us practice patience. It is the 
teacher’s virtue—it is also the scholar’s. But, in so doing, 
let us be conscious of the réle we have to play; the liberty of 
the scholar, like all other liberties, is born of the union of 
consciousness and strength. The well-known Siésfleiss of the 
Germans has achieved victories which the Germans might 
well have taken to heart when other things than scholarship 
were at stake. America has yet to learn that valuable 
discoveries are not made overnight. The remedy, in my 
estimation, is not to cultivate erudition less but to apply it 
more assiduously to the problems we have in hand. A 
glance at tomorrow’s program will show how numerous they 
are. Whether or not they will become “vital” to a larger 
circle than our own, will depend primarily upon our own 
attitude. Yet we know beforehand that no one of the 
topics under discussion will amount to much unless we have 
the patience to bring the whole weight of our scholarship 
to bear upon it and then to await the verdict of Time. The 
most significant work on the Old French epic—Bédier’s 
Légendes épiques-—was not the product of a single year or of a 
single mind; it was the result rather of a long period of 
exploration in which the true path had been blazed inde- 
pendently by an Austrian and an American investigator. 
Thus, as Professor Armstrong so aptly reminds us: Tout 
vient a point @ qui sait attendre (‘“There’s always a right 
moment comes to him who is canny in waiting”’), and unless 
I read the present horoscope amiss we shall not, as a body, 
have to wait so very long. Such essays as Professor Spin- 
garn’s should fill us with new hope. Certainly, the material- 
ism of the masses is getting some rude buffets. Our so-called 
young radicals are ruffling not only shallow waters but also 
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the deeper streams of our national complacency. In every 
direction, there is among our youth a current of protest 
against our spiritual shyness, our tendency to conform, our 
trust—born of fear—that our intellectual progress depends 
on “organization and administration as opposed to individual 
effort.” All of which receives a fitting climax in Mr. Pic- 
coli’s quotat on from a Chinese friend that ‘tan American 
university is an athletic association in which certain op- 
portunities for study are provided for the feeble-bodied.”’ 
It is hopeful, I say, when we thoughtfully swallow such a 
gibe from a foreigner, while, at the same time, we bend our 
efforts to mend our ways. 

Thus, I optimistically see signs that we are preparing for 
better days. Is not one of America’s best-sellers, Van Wyck 
Brook’s Gilded Age, an indication, that, as a nation, we are 
not only able but also ready to measure the average American 
outook on life by genuine humanistic standards? Main 
Street and Haldeman-Julius’ Dust may seem like freshets as 
compared with the sociological ocean of a Balzac or a 
Dickens, but again they are a promise of a brighter future in 
which our literature—and with it our art and our scholarship 
—shall be energized into a pulsating national culture. 

Meantime, patience appears to me to be the scholar’s 
primal asset in this era of change and uncertainty; provided 
always patience is not made synonymous with indolence or 
with self-interest. But where everybody, the ignorant and 
hasty as well as the wise and learned, is ready to pronounce 
judgment, it is well to have a few solid souls who, unlike La 
Fontaine’s reed, do not bend to every wind that blows. The 
true scholar knows that certain things said by Plato and 
Aristotle, by Dante and Aquinas, by Goethe and Herder, 
by Gaston Paris, and Lanson, are eternally true. The point 
of view may change, the emphasis may shift, but the scholar’s 
aim is to see things sub specie aeternitatis—and, as an ideal, 
anything short of this is failure. 

But are we, one may ask, always actively engaged in 
putting our patience to the tests? At present our colleges 
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and universities are experimenting with a course on Contem- 
porary Civilization. Columbia, Amherst, Dartmouth, and a 
host of other institutions, alarmed at the undergraduate’s 
lack of interest in study are seeking to stimulate it anew. 
Your distinguished chairman of last year expressed his 
well-grounded doubts as to the wisdom of resorting to such a 
palliative—for palliative it necessarily is when we relegate 
to a group of teachers what should have been the business of 
each one of them. “To see all in the one” is the concern 
of every teacher, of every scholar, carrying the enthusiasm 
for his calling with him; and who has—or should have—a 
closer contact with “‘life” than the teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages? Yet no argument can dam a stream of tendency. 
If then the “general course” is a certainty, just as Wells’ 
Outline of History and Van Loon’s The Story of Mankind are 
certainties, let us not take a stand against this new benevo- 
lence. On the contrary, seeing what patience may achieve, 
let us contribute our moiety toward doing the thing well—as 
well as, under the circumstances, it can be done. The scholar 
will at least know what is feasible and what not, whether 
there is a sincere probing of the world’s problems, whether 
such a course is a demonstration of real knowledge, or a 
grand and delightful gesture like Cyrano’s in the play. 
This is a service that scholarship can render and, rendering 
it, fulfill its function. 

My second specific, though no less hortatory, is a bit 
more critical. And it amounts to saying: Let the scholar 
stand up for his ideals. 

- Nothing of course is so blatant as advertising, and I very 
much doubt whether the Selbstanzeige of the Germanisch- 
romanische Monatschrift, if transplanted to this country, 
would raise us in the public esteem, let alone sell our books. 
But, if I may use a homely image, the American scholar is 
not unlike the canine in Rabelais’ Prologue who, finding a bone 
filled with marrow, keeps its precious contents to himself: 

Si veu l’avez—says Rabelais—vous avez peu noter de quelle devotion il 

le guette, de quel soin il le guarde, de quel ferveur il le tient, de quel pru- 
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dence il l’en , de quel affection il le brise, et de quel diligence il le 
sugce. 

American scholarship is still largely on the defensive. 
The scholar, as a rule, is too easily silenced with a pittance 
and a few hours of leisure for what is generously called his 
“research work” in order to make the collective headway 
he should either in his community or in his nation. By 
and large, we encourage our universities, through our own 
humility, to recruit their faculties with “harmless and guile- 
less” teachers rather than with forceful and original per- 
sonalities. Most American universities now recognize 
research in the humanities as a desideratum, an ornament 
so-to-speak of the scholar, a fringe on the lingerie of learning; 
but that it is a necessity, without which universities are such 
only in name, is not, I maintain, commonly held. To be 
sure, there are always notable exceptions; and other organiza- 
tions besides our own are alive to the perils of the case. For 
if research in the humanities is necessary, then it is worth 
doing well and should be backed by all the resources the 
universities can command. This would require consider- 
able division of labor, a clearer recognition than we now have 
of what is a graduate school, a definite apportionment of 
professors to it, etc. In short, the scholar would have to be 
rewarded for scholarship, and primarily for nothing else. 
The American Association of University Professors has 


recently published some interesting observations on the > 


subject. Yet illuminating as these are, they will be as 
effective as a fly caught in amber, unless, somehow or other, 
our administrators will take them to heart. And here surely 
the laissez-faire attitude will get us nowhere. 

What scholarship really needs, I think, is a judicious and 
well-directed offensive: in behalf of its ideals, its personnel, 
and its service to society. And the more concrete the in- 
stances, the more useful our offensive will prove. For 
example, when in the New Republic (XXXI, 336) P. L. 
points the finger of scorn at A List of American Doctoral 
Dissertations Printed in 1920 and then includes in his de- 
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rision Oliver Towles’ Prepositional Phrases of Asseveration and 
Adjuration in Old and Middle French, we might as well join 
in the laughter. Certainly, a defense of Towles, at this late 
date, would be worse than useless. However, who is to blame 
for this quixotic thrust at the grist-mill of our Ph.D.’s? 
We cannot condemn P. L., for irony is part of his job. To my 
humble thinking, it is not the system that is here at fault, 
but the fact that we have never taken the trouble to explain 
intelligently to the American mind what that system is. To 
judge merely by titles, a dissertation on Vergil’s Influence 
on the Renaissance, if it did not win P. L.’s approval might 
at least have escaped his scorn—for it is quite clear that 
P. L. knows and appreciates the Classics. Nevertheless, as 
a dissertation-subject such a choice would have courted 
dangers that any specialist who has any inkling of the field 
could at once have pointed out. 

This is only one instance of the misconception that even the 
best of outsiders has of our function. Because of our silence, 
the layman does not know that a dissertation is primarily 
an exercise in scientific accuracy, a symbol that the disserta- 
tor is able to wield his tools, a demonstration of a merciless 
objective method—perhaps alas! the only such demonstra- 
tion the candidate will have the stoicism to make—rather 
than a real enrichment of human knowledge, which in any 
case is reserved for the few to achieve and for which such 
training in accuracy is the only preparation humanly con- 
ceivable. I have no illusions about the value of dissertations 


_asaclass. I will grant you that the archetype has not yet 


been found and that meanwhile there is room, plenty of it, 
for improvement. We might even, like the Curate and the 
Barber in Don Quijote, make a donoso y grande escrutinio of 
all the dissertations in our libraries. Only I venture to 
predict solemnly that before we applied the torch to so much 
printing, we would take ample and careful notes on this 
point or that, on the Inchoative Function of the French 
Past Absolute, on just what parts of the Body survived in 
Later Germanic Dialects, on why Sir Percival resembles a 
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Great Fool, on which assonances in the Roland are echt- 
‘nachweissbar and which not, etc., etc.—lest these and a host 
of other detailed problems assail us at an inopportune mo- 
ment and put us to shame. 

For the Modern Language teacher knows, though he may 
not always admit the fact, that his teaching is a constant 
test of his scholarship. To the first-year graduate student 
a course in Old French may seem futile, especially when his 
heart longs for Modern English fiction, but place him in a 
high-school class in English and let a pupil ask him why 
“veal” is not called “calf” and “beef” is not called ‘‘ox,” 
and his longing may be reversed. The layman may think 
it a waste of time to investigate end-consonants in French, 
ask him to pronounce one and he may learn to appreciate 
Professor Barker’s discovery that they must be sounded as 
if “initial.” Such examples all of us here could multiply 
a hundredfold, each from the wealth of his own experience. 

That being the case, has not the time come for less modesty 
and more asseveration and adjuration on our own part? 
Why leave this rdle to the French prepositions or to H. L. 
Mencken’s oscillations in American Philology? The abusive 
controversies of Renaissance scholars had at least the value 
that they let no one forget that scholarship was alive, whereas 
there is sober fact in Professor Spingarn’s statement that 
the American University of today is “timid and anaemic 
because it lacks that quixotic fire which inheres in every act 
of faith.” Biologically speaking, the scholar needs the 
refreshment of direct action. He also needs the encourage- 
ment that comes from legitimate recognition. If the public 
lack enlightenment, why not tell them our story, as the 
scientists are telling theirs, in a series of popular manuals 
which the average person can understand. Here is a task 
that some of our University Presses can legitimately under- 
take. In the long run it might prove far more useful—and 
certainly more remunerative—than the multiplication of 
existing types of journals and monographs, which in them- 
selves may be excellent but because of their number and 
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diversity are already a serious problem to our libraries and 
bibliographers, not to mention subscribers. If the sciences 
have their “romance,” what shall we say of philology? 
The progress that has been made in the various fields of 
syntax, etymology, semantics, literary history, etc. would 
make a fascinating account, if properly sifted and presented. 
As can be seen from the recent monumental work of Jesper- 
son, Language, its Nature, Development and Origin, there are 
countless respects in which the history of language abounds 
in matters of general human interest. And owing to pho- 
netics, the phonologies of the past can be made as vivid as 
the “thin Irish pronunciation” that survives in the old lines: 

Poor Lucinda 

Was burnt to a cinder, 

And that was the end of “she’’; 
For once she was tender, 
But now she is tinder,— 
How that poor girl suffered for me! 


“I began,” says Gildersleeve, “‘as a literary aspirant. I 
have wound up as a statistical syntactician.” ‘Yet,’ con- 
tinues this veteran of the philological guild, “I would 
reiterate the confession of my faith in the formulae of my 
youth, my belief in the wider conception of philological 
work, in the necessity of bringing all our special training 
into relation with the whole of philological truth, the life of 
the world, the life of humanity.” 

But my conscience tells me that I should exhort less and 
demonstrate more or my audience will be justified in imitat- 


‘ing Panurge, who “sans autre chose dire, jette en pleine mer 


son mouton criant et bellant.”’ Still I should not be true to 
my exordium if I did not insist, as my third and last point, 
that our teaching should be made to rest firmly on our 
scholarship. 

As has been said over and over again, teaching is to scholar- 
ship as “art” is to “science.” In the exercise of our profes- 
sion we may pursue the one without the other, but if we do 
so I cannot help thinking that it is an imperfect thing that 
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we pursue. My colleagues in the University of Chicago 
assure me that Michelson is such a great scientist because 
he is also an excellent teacher: one who knows how to 
demonstrate simply the discoveries he has made. Such a 
man you will say is exceptional, but there is no exception 
to the rule that a good teacher must be scholarly. While 
teaching is a talent, yet it is one that does not utterly elude 
analysis; and one of the basic principles of good teaching is 
that it springs full-armed from the mind of the person who 
knows his subject thoroughly. Knowing a subject well, it 
is a comparatively simple matter to devise methods for its 
presentation, provided of course we really take the time 
and the pains to do so intelligently. I am by no means 
blind to the fact that—at least, in our over-stocked college- 
classes—we generally do neither; that if the teaching of lan- 
guage and literature were as serious a matter as, let us say, 
the teaching of engineering or dentistry, we should long 
ago have made our colleges remedy an intolerable situation; 
whereas here we are struggling on, year after year, with 
unwieldy classes of ill-assorted students, trusting more to 
fortune than to forethought that somehow our difficulties 
will iron themselves out. 

However that may be, nothing can be gained by the 
assumption that in the Modern Language classes we need 
teachers and not scholars. Substitute “method” for “knowl- 
edge,” and you will commit the fallacy that underlies most 
of the cheap educationalism of modern times. Professor 
Dewey, who chides us for “sending out men to meet the exi- 
gencies of contemporary life clothed in the chain-armor of 
antiquity,’’’ recently asked: ‘‘What will happen if teachers 
become sufficiently courageous and emancipated to insist 
that education means the creation of the discriminating 
mind, a mind that prefers not to dupe itself or to be the 
dupe of others?” His answer is: “They will have to cultivate 
the habit of suspende< judgment, of scepticism, of desire 
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for evidence, of appeal to observation rather than sentiment, 
discussion rather than bias, inquiry rather than conven- 
tional idealizations.” Exactly, one may add, the teacher 
must return to his scholarship, and it may turn out after 
all that the “chain-armor of antiquity” is for some people a 
safer garment than the rolled stocking of modernity. All 
of which amounts to saying with Brunot: “II faut enseigner 
des choses vraies”; even in French Grammar, that nightmare 
of the methodists, this is the case. 

At the same time, there is a difficulty in this connection 
which inheres perhaps more in the Modern Languages than, 
for example, in Physics or History, and which, in all of our 
discussions, we are prone to overlook. The teacher of physics 
or history, assuming that he is something more than a 
makeshift or a propagandist, will capitalize the results of 
research in such a way that they will be directly reflected in 
his teaching. The physicist who knows nothing about 
“relativity” is simply not a physicist and be he ever so good 
an expositor of his subject. The historian who has not 
considered objectively the evidence he presents to his class, 
cannot hope nowadays to hold anybody’s interest. In the 
case of Modern Philology, however, research and teaching 
are not related in the same obvious way. Who cares whether 
X is an authority on the Peasant Vocabulary of George 
Sand, if the works of George Sand are never the subject of 
his teaching? Of what value to others is my knowledge of 
the Arthurian Cycle, unless I am giving a course on Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Chrétien de Troyes, or Tennyson? And my 


' college or university may never be able to give me that 


opportunity. The argument is of course specious, as we all 
know, but that does not prevent it from bobbing up time 
and again, and at the most awkward moments. 

I have not time to answer it here in detail; nor is that at 
all necessary before this audience. But I should like to 
point out that—in my estimation—there are at least two 
reasons why the teaching of Modern Languages so often 
fails to produce in our students those higher results which 
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we had so fondly expected, and why it does not obtain from 
the college-graduate and his associates the support and 
encouragement our efforts seem to merit. In the first place, 
it is simply because we do not stir the student’s imagination 
through the fruits of our scholarship. And, secondly, cul- 
ture, of which we are—for better or for worse—the chief 
purveyors cannot be directly taught; it must be felt or 
experienced. The two things are so closely related that they 
amount to the same thing. For we do not aim to make the 
undergraduate primarily a scholar; that is the work of our 
graduate schools. What we are aiming to do is to awaken 
and cultivate the undergraduate’s taste, his judgment, his 
love of truth, his hate of sham—and, if we succeed in our 
attempt, we give him culture. It is our privilege to do this 
through the medium of language and literature; the lives 
that men have led, the thoughts they have had, the words 
they have spoken—all this and more is open to us for inter- 
pretation. Obviously we cannot interpret it all. But each 
of us can seek the truth at some point, infinitesimal as it 
may seem, and with the experience thus gained he can 
illuminate in an ever-widening circle more and more mate- 
rial; and, above all, he can lead others to follow his example— 
which is the recompense of all good teaching, graduate or 
undergraduate. In the final analysis, the teacher is only a 
leader. Some of you will express these things differently, 
many of you will express them better; but the fact remains, 
I believe—and I am now speaking “practically”—that it 
matters little in what channels our scholarship moves. The 
chief consideration is that it does move and thereby enables 
us to move others; for “men will work for the joy of com- 
prehension, for the joy of beauty, for the joy of creative 
construction, as they will not work for less inspiring ends.” 

The same British Report on Modern Studies (p. 46) from 
which I have just quoted sums up my main contention as 
follows: 


All study has some moral values; Modern Studies are the study of man 
in all his higher activities, and thus may have a special moral value; but 
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we need say no more of that. We are, and must be, concerned with Modern 
Studies as an instrument of culture, and by culture we mean that training 
which tends to develop the higher faculties, the imagination, the sense of 
beauty, and the inteilectual comprehension. 
One object of scholarship, everyone admits, is to add to the 
world’s knowledge. Its other object—just as real, but not 
so generally admitted—is to make the teacher a truer, and 
therefore a better, exponent of culture. As for the Modern 
Languages, scholarship may do something more, but it 
should do nothing less. 

Thus, as I pull in my reins before coming to a full stop, 
I would re-affirm my faith in the ideals for which this 
Association has stood for nearly half a century. Scholar- 
ship, like art and science, takes time, whereas life is noto- 
riously short. I know that I am repeating a platitude. Yet 
in a country like the United States, where railroads have 
been built in a fortnight and cities have arisen in a genera- 
tion, one cannot expect thoroughness to be regarded as a 
virtue or haste as a vice. Therefore a profession like ours 
is still necessarily at a discount. But for this very reason 
we Modern Language scholars should gather strength from 
our past achievements, and hope from our present oppor- 
tunities, confident that the truth is our goal and that only 
the truth can set men free. “‘An educated man,” said Lord 
Morley in a moment of Aristotelian optimism, “is one who 
knows when a thing is proved and when it is not. An un- 
educated man does not know.” This is at once a challenge 
and a promise to Modern Language scholarship of the future. 


. It rests with us to make it a realization. 
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THE MARKET FOR THE SCHOLARLY BOOK* 


The publication and distribution of books possessing a 
scholarly rather than a mercantile value present problems 
that are particularly adapted as subjects of consideration 
by the Modern Language Association and upon the solution 
of which the academic investigator and the educational 
publisher may quite properly take counsel with each other. 
The entire question is also of more than timely importance 
not only for the advancement of pure scholarship but by 
reason of the fact that the unprecedented increase in our 
College and University enrollment and the interest mani- 
fested by students in the pursuit of Modern Languages 
have brought the teacher face to face with the opportunity 
of expanding his advanced and graduate classes and, conse- 
quently, with the need of supplying his courses with adequate 
and attractive tools of instruction. What is the actual state 
of affairs? Where does the scholar at present obtain serious 
books of this character? Where can he arrange for the 
publication of such books? What are the difficulties that 
confront the publishers? What remedies may be applied 
to conditions now prevailing? These questions can best be 
answered by means of a frank interchange of ideas. 

If, by the term “scholarly book” we understand, for our 
present purposes, the product of disciplined investigation 
in languages and literatures, ranging from editions of recog- 
nized linguistic and literary monuments, and from compre- 
hensive grammatical manuals of older dialects to the results 
of scholarly research in the science of General Linguistics, 
it must be stated at the outset that there exists no classified 
survey of such works as they are published annually by the 
American, English, German, and French book trades. Prior 
to the year 1911 the statistics of books issued in the United 
States lack all mention of the word “Philology.” Begin- 


*A paper read at the Philadelphia meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, December 28, 1922; see Proceedings, p. xx. 
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ning with and subsequent to this year, “Philology” stands 
mere'y for a convenient class in which to place pell-mell all 
the educational publications that have even the remotest 
connection with languages and literatures. Thus, out of the 
average number of titles published in this country during 
the past decade, namely 10,000, the average for “Philology,” 
namely 250 titles, includes not only every single textbook 
in the field of Classical and Modern Languages, but such 
nondescript items as Soldiers’ Manuals for the Study of 
French and proposals for new universal languages. Only 
an inconsiderable percentage of titles can be ascribed to 
“Philology” in our sense, and even this number must be 
reduced to a minimum if we search for the works of American 
authors alone, and deduct those of foreign authors which 
are importations from England or translations from Conti- 
nental countries. 
This, in a few words, represents the supply of available 
scholarly books,—perhaps not even 100 titles in Modern 
Languages,—to which an unquestionable American origin 
can be ascribed. As to their actual circulation, all figures 
are mere guesswork. There might be more circulation given 
to one old textbook in a year than to a hundred new and 
old scholarly titles selling in small editions. The government 
keeps no census of the scholarly books issued, nor even of the 
total book production, and publishers have good reasons 
for'maintaining discreet silence. But, if one may judge from 
the curious fact that, for several years in succession, an 
almost identical number of works is published in such fields 
as Philosophy, Pedagogy, and even Philology, it is perhaps 
safe to assume that the idea of most scholars with respect 
to the outlet for scholarly books is an exaggerated one. 
Preface after Preface continues to state that a given work, 
intended primarily for academic use, is also adapted to the 
general reading public. But the general public, as is proven 
by statistics, hankers after works of Fiction, which often 
comprise 30% of the annual output of titles; it has of late 
become astonishingly interested in History, Religion, and 
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the Social Sciences; but as for the Classics of Ancient and 
Modern Languages, it shows a decided preference for reading 
them, if at all, in translation; and, in’ the field of General 
Linguistics, it is very doubtful if one-tenth of one per cent 
of the public ever reads the fascinating pages of a book like 
Bréal’s Semantics, or of other even more popularly written 
books dealing with the historical development of the lan- 
guage of daily life. 

With regard to the sales of scholarly books in the more 
limited academic circles which are intended to be the real 
beneficiaries of such publications, the average is much lower 
than is ordinarily imagined. The facts may be condensed in 
a few sentences. Count the number of institutions in this 
country where advanced and graduate work not only appears 
in the catalogs, but is actually given in the classroom. Mul- 
tiply the small number by the baker’s dozen of serious stu- 
dents in each of the schools. Add to the result a tenuous 
sprinkling of College and University libraries which make a 
practice of purchasing scholarly books for their reference 
shelves,—and you have a total of perhaps 100 copies sold 
annually of each of the books to the production of which 
the publisher has brought his courage and resources and the 
scholar many weary years, sometimes a lifetime, of devoted 
labor. 

Unless publishers ir England and Continental Europe 
have, in some way, succeeded in outwitting the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, we are bound to admit that conditions 
there are vastly different from those in this country. Eng- 
land offers, year after year, increasing facilities to the 
advanced student of languages and literatures. Anglo- 
Saxon, Old and Middle English manuals and texts; hand- 
books in all the old Germanic dialects; editions of old 
French, Spanish, and Italian works; and primers even of 
Basque may be found in the catalogs of English publishers. 
France offers a supply of solid fundamental treatises in 
Experimental Phonetics and in Pure and Applied Linguis- 
tics. No catalog from Germany reaches us without its 
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abundance of books in Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft, 
well nigh every one of them the result of valuable research, 
and all of them the index of some definite demand for books 
of scholarly character. Yet, in the United States, publica- 
tions in Linguistic Science may almost be counted on the 
fingers of one’s hands; grammars, handbooks and chres- 
tomathies in the Germanic and Romance Languages,—with 
such sporadic exceptions as Grandgent’s Introduction to 
Vulgar Latin and Provengal Phonology and Morphology,— 
have to be imported from abroad; no scholar has yet come 
forward with an American edition of the Eddic Poems or 
the Poema de mio Cid; and it is only this year of 1922 which 
saw the first edition of Dante’s Vita Nuova, issued by the 
same publishing house that years ago had the enterprise 
to place Dante’s Divina Commedta at the disposal of Amer- 
ican scholars and is now undertaking a definitive edition of 
the old French Chanson de Roland. If we regard the still 
more important field of English Philology, how shall we 
explain the circumstance that an American edition of the 
Anglo-Saxon Beowulf has had to wait until the Spring of 
the present year? 

If the foregoing remarks seem to imply either the advocacy 
of a nationalistic conception of scholarship or the insinuation 
that we have a paucity of scholars competent to produce 
scholarly works, let me be the first to disclaim any such 
implication. The former proposition would be not only 
undesirable but actually impossible; the latter would not 
correspond with facts as we observe them. If a personal 
note may be permitted, I like to think that Professor Spin- 
garn’s recent arraignment of our Universities as institutions 
that “seem to have been created for the special purpose of 
ignoring or destroying the spirit of scholarship,” is an under- 
estimation of the value of the results attained by American 
scholars. We have to-day no scarcity of scholarly authori- 
ties in whom we may take pride. What we lack, however, 
are better facilities for publishing and thus directly encourag- 
ing works of research. Not long ago Dean Woodbridge of 
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Columbia University called attention to the fact that the 
work of American scholars in the field of History is seriously 
hampered because of the difficulty of securing publication. 
Professor Cajori of the University of California is authority 
for the statement than in Mathematics no new books in 
advanced fields have been issued in this country in recent 
years, although several manuscripts are awaiting publica- 
tion. Apparently, the field of Modern Languages is not the 
only one in which the present situation is to be deplored. 
The question naturally arises, “What attitude is taken by 
the publishing world in the crisis with which scholars are 
confronted?” 

The academic public is prone to believe that the bookman’s 
business is one of strict cash-registry. To a certain extent 
this is undeniable. As someone has aptly remarked, the 
publisher is in business to make profits; if he is a publisher 
for any other purpose, he is not in business. But with this 
much granted, the publishers of educational books must be 
set far apart from the generality of the trade. Dealing as 
they do continually with the means of education, the cause 
of academic education becomes one of their chief concerns. 
And in view of the fact that the number of books distributed 
thru the American schools exceeds all the volumes circu- 
lated thru the trade channels, it is proper and desirable 
that the leaders, at least, among the educational publishers 
should adopt a professional as well as a business attitude 
towards the progress of education. 

A p.ofessionally-minded publisher takes satisfaction in 
being of definite service to the teaching craft and realizes, 
besides, that specialized books which, by their very nature, 
are doomed to be slow sellers, sometimes strengthen his list 
of more marketable publications. Such books will help to 
set standards, and in time may create the need for educa- 
tional texts that will be highly remunerative and may in 
turn open the way to the issuance of additional scholarly 
books. But, a preéminent elementary textbook in any 
science appears but once in a generation, and the publishers’ 
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reserve fund is bound to become depleted beyond the point 
of safety, unless the academic world, which actually stands 
in need of specialized tools of instruction, adopts ways and 
means of earnest codperation with the publishers. What are 
some of these means of codperation? 

Walter Scott once said that publishers are the only trades- 
men in the world who professedly, and by choice, deal with 
a pig in a poke. What was true in Scott’s day is true in a 
wider sense to-day when with the enormous increase in the 
cost of book production, the publisher can secure his margin 
of profit only in quantity production and large sales,—two 
considerations that cannot be predicated of the scholarly 
book. The element of uncertainty might be considerably 
minimized if expert judgment in regard to the desirability, 
if not actual need, of certain scholarly publications could be 
freely collected and crystallized; for, without some buying 
capacity to rely upon, no publisher in the world, even the 
most professionally minded, can really be expected to under- 
take the publication of a book. 

Dean Woodbridge’s statement that professors find it diffi- 
cult to secure the publication of important books without 
providing a large part of the expenses involved, is in all 
likelihood founded in experience and may hold true of the 
majority of publishers. It is open to doubt, however, whether 
this practice would be quite so general in its application if 
scholars brought with them the guarantee of the cost, not in 
actual currency but in a careful and unbiassed canvas of 
the field of demand that would encourage the publisher to 
believe that, from the standpoint of circulation, a given book 
would not be as dead as a doornail on the very day of its 
birth. The leaders of the Modern Language Association 
must have had some such idea in mind when they wisely 
provided a Committee of Award to select the most deserving 
manuscripts for the Monograph Series. When all is said, let 
us candidly face the fact that very few if any American 
publishers can compare in point of resources with the two 
famous English Presses which enjoy the monopoly of printing 
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the revised version of the Bible and the Church of England 
Prayer Book, and thus can generously publish works of most 
minute scholarship almost regardless of financial loss. Even 
our highly endowed University Presses, aside from their 
inevitable harvests of doctoral monographs, are exercising 
their prerogative of selection and trying to outlive the uni- 
versal jibe that their function is to publish works which no 
one is expected to read. 

Another matter of importance is the distribution of the 
books once they are published. Effective distribution is the 
preéminent problem of book-publishing. Unless the pub- 
lisher’s business is adapted to the selling of scholarly works, 
unless a given book is, as it were, “geared” to his selling 
organization, no amount of goodwill will suffice to bring 
the book before the man in a thousand who really wants it. 
But, let us assume that conditions are ideal: the right manu- 
script makes its appearance; the publisher accepts it; his 
organization is capable of distributing the output; teachers 
are interested in the book. At the very outset of his cam- 
paign the publisher meets with an embarrassing obstacle. 
This obstacle consists in the fact that American College 
and University professors expect all educational publishing 
houses to send them free copies of every book they bring out. 
A moment’s reflection is sufficient to convince one that, on 
the one hand, a publishing house that handles primarily 
textbooks cannot afford to offend the teachers who are, after 
all, their only patrons; and, on the other hand, the bottom 
is knocked out from under a book, as a marketable proposi- 
tion, if free copies are supplied to the teachers who are the 
only possible clients. When a publisher has prepared a series 
of scholarly books, like the well-known Belles-Lettres Series 
in English literature, at a cost of no less than $60,000, he 
really must be pardoned for ,desiring to see his labors, at 
least in some measure, rewarded. 

One is reminded at this point of the fact that half a century 
ago the highest type of College graduate often chose an 
academic career at the expense of severe sacrifices, whereas 
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the best men to-day are reluctant to turn toward a scholarly 
career. There is need evidently of raising the relatively low 
standing of scholarship in the eyes of the undergraduates. 
There is also need, perhaps on the part of all of us, of con-. 
tinuous self-improvement if we are to escape intellectual 
atrophy and are to inspire a love of learning and scholarship 
for its own sake. But, if the teacher is to rise above the 
crude notion that the teaching of his subject begins and ends 
with the Elementary French, Spanish or German grammar 
and a repeated reading of the same ten or twelve literary 
texts, he needs to create an atmosphere that is favorable 
to intellectual expansion. He needs to encourage acquain- 
tance with books, he needs to encourage the purchase of 
books by his advanced students and the library of the insti- 
tution with which he is connected. He should encourage 
the purchase of books as a professional obligation to himself 
and his craft in the same way that progressive men of other 
professions instinctively surround themselves with the best 
and latest publications in their respective fields. 

Unless the practice of complimentary copies in the case of 
books of scholarly character is restricted and publishers are 
not left to feel that, in issuing such books, they are merely 
benefiting the printer, binder, and the paper manufacturer, 
little hope can be seen for the betterment of the present 
situation. Scholars will be obliged to continue awaiting the 
convenience of University Presses and of privately endowed 
societies, which lack effective means to distribute their 


.works, whereas under favorable circumstances educational 


publishers would not be reluctant to publish from time to 
time a reasonable number of scholarly books. In England, 
we are told, four times the number of scholarly books are 
sold in proportion to the population as in the United States. 
In Continental Europe the ordinary publisher does not hesi- 
tate to bring out, usually in unbound form, a book of pure 
scholarship, if it is worth bringing out, because he never 
gives away copies and expects, from a knowledge of his 
available market, to be able to sell enough copies to meet 
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the expenses. But in the United States, under conditions 
prevailing to-day, one finds at most two or three educational 
publishers who bring out books of scholarly character, and 
of them it must be said that they show a high degree of 
courage and a sincere desire to be of service to scholars. 

The situation then, in this country, with respect to the 
scholarly book is far from being satisfactory. It falls below 
the degree of progress made in England and in Continental 
Europe. It robs serious investigation of one of its greatest 
incentives, namely publication. It is a credit neither to 
scholars nor to publishers. Yet it is not without its possi- 
bilities of relief. The Modern Language Association has 
established its Monograph Series; other agencies, such as 
University Presses, contribute their quota of assistance. 
As regards publishing houses, most of which have thus far 
been more commercial than professional, an approach, at 
least, to the remedy might be made if scholars offered them 
manuscripts born of careful judgment and wise selection, 
and if the present attitude toward the purchase of scholarly 
works underwent a thorough-going change. Perhaps the 
Modern Language Association could go on record as favor- 
ing the publication of scholarly books, and officially recom- 
mend that all the teachers who are interested in such books 
should offer to pay for their purchase. It would help still 
more effectively if the Association could, in instances that 
are particularly worthy of such action, raise a subscription 
fund to defray a part of the manufacturing cost of such 
publications. 

This entire problem is one that can, evidently, be solved 
only by schoolmen and bookmen acting in conjunction with 
each other toward a common goal. If, in the course of the 
present discussion, from the standpoint of a bookman whose 
sympathies lie unreservedly on the side of research, the 
tendency has been to place a greater responsibility on the 
academic world than is usually the case, let me be permitted 
to hark back to the wisdom of Francis Bacon:—“I hold every 
man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of 
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course do seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought 
they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, 
to be a help and ornament thereunto.” 

ALEXANDER GREEN 
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AUTHOR vs. PUBLISHER* 

[After reviewing briefly the greatly changed conditions in the publication 
of college text-books which have been brought about in the last forty years 
the speaker proceeded:] 

The point of these observations bearing on this subject is 
that conditions between authors or editors and publishers of 
literary texts have changed materially since the days when 
but a few pages of notes made up, together with the original 
text, or a portion of it, a textbook for school and college use. 
Yet, as regards the remuneration of the author or editor, 
despite these changed conditions, the conventional ten per 
cent royalty contract has remained in statu quo. 

In the way of progressive development of these modern 
language text books, after the notes, came vocabularies. 
Since the advent of this auxiliary in language training, like 
every other pedagogical device, it has been highly special- 
ized, modernized and improved. Each book firm it may be 
said, has its own ideas in regard to what should be included 
in a vocabulary, how it should be included, and its typograph- 
ical make-up. An editor, for reasons good and sufficient to 
the publisher, must needs conform, in good measure, to this 
standard. In as much as notes and vocabulary supplement 
each other, there is a code to be observed by the editor in 
furnishing notes just as in supplying a vocabulary. In either 
case, the task often necessitates considerable practice before 
eliminating many erasures. Next come introductions to 
the texts. In many cases these introductions are exceedingly 
valuable and cost their writers untold research and labor. 
Many of these contributions may be compared to the best 
we find in the most recent encyclopedias on the author or 
the subject of the text. Yet there are, not wanting those, 
particularly native teachers, who wish them all where Cle- 


* An abridgment of a paper read at the Philadelphia meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of America, December 28, 1922: see Proceed- 
ings, p. xxi. 
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menceau, upon his arrival here, wished the newspaper 
reporters. But, as with every other commodity, these 
auxiliaries have their reason for existence. When that reason 
ceases to exists, they will disappear. At present, however, a 
text with notes is more in demand by the school public than 
the same without notes; a text with a vocabulary is a favorite 
compared with one without a vocabulary. 

Taking up on the personnel of the publishers who have 
more or less to do with the constituents of texts just de- 
scribed, it would appear that the improvement made in the 
personnel of the publishers has kept pace with that of the 
authors or editors. Authors or editors are generally well 
acquainted with the personnel of the firm publishing their 
texts, partly because of the annual visits of the latter to the 
colleges, and because of mutual interests in various ways. 
In many instances, the publishers and their representatives 
belong, by their education and training, in the same class 
with the authors and editors. Indeed, many of them have 
had the advantage of service as teachers in our best institu- 
tions of learning. The day of the expert drummer and 
canvasser equally good at selling a text-book or an incubator 
has gone by the board. In his place, often times, is a man 
who has had a college education, whose practical experience 
in teaching makes him thoroly familiar with the field that he 
is in charge of. It is a pleasure to take such a man out to 
lunch, for his knowledge of men and conditions in his special 
field often amounts to that found in ““Who’s Who in Modern 
Languages.” 

As regards the text-book output of any one firm, the 
connoisseur at once recognizes its producer not only by the 
external appearance, but by the material which it contains. 
The hand of the book firm, or publisher, is usually quite 
apparent, since the style and get-up of material, as put forth 
by one publishing house, varies sufficiently to differentiate 
it from that of any other. 

Quite a few publishing firms on both sides of the water 
publish manuals entitled: “Notes for the Guidance of 
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Authors in the Submission of Manuscript to the Publishers.” 
In general, these guides are intended to be helpful to authors, 
and to a certain extent, they facilitate the work of both 
author and publisher. Practically, then, an author or editor 
has simply to follow out the directions. Undoubtedly, there 
are good reasons on the part of the publishers for offering 
such guides to authors, inasmuch as each publisher desires 
a consistent uniformity in the style of the publications 
issued by his house. There seems to be no valid objection 
here from the authors, as the question of authorship is so 
little concerned. Where this matter may occasion friction 
is in the prefatory material, or introductions, to literary 
works. The publisher may find the introduction too long. 
Certain passages have to be cut out, or the entire article 
must be made over. Naturally an author or editor who 
feels that he has made a scholarly contribution objects. 
The publisher regards the matter from a business stand- 
point. Practically, then, there is nothing to do—each being 
right from his particular standpoint—but conform to the 
situation which the publisher controls, in order that the text 
may appear in due time. 

In connection with the subject of codperation between 
scholars and publishers, it should be made clear what we 
understand by the term “scholar.” To those of us of the 
old school who received some years of education in Europe, 
the word “‘scholar’’ evokes such types as Tobler in Germany, 
Darmesteter in France, Rajna in Italy, Menendez y Pelayo 
in Spain. These are specialists who have consecrated their 
lives solely to scholarship. The members of our Association 
are primarily teachers, whose duty it is to combine with that 
of teaching the function of the administrator, and of scholarly 
or literary contributor. It must be «t once apparent that, 
given our conditions, we have in mind in connection with this 
subject not such output as that of European scholars, but 
simply works that are of a scholarly character. Indeed, were 
it otherwise, it is questionable whether this subject could be 
brought up at all, for the more scholarly a work, the more 
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difficult it is to find a publisher willing to handle it. Some of 
the most scholarly contributions have, there, appeared else- 
where than from the well-known firms we here have in mind. 
In a series of text-books started by a publishing firm a dozen 
or more years ago, the general title of the Series read: 
The So-and-So Series by American Scholars.” Of late, the 
part of the title “by American Scholars” has been stricken 
out. Surely none of the authors or editors of the series would 
care to arrogate to themselves a title that might be mis- 
leading. 

Using then, the word “scholar” in the American sense, it 
may be said that their literary, pedagogical or scholarly 
contributions have not been undertaken primarily for pecun- 
iary reasons. Ordinarily, the American scholar does such a 
piece of work for any one of three reasons (1) Because he 
himself wants to do that kind of a piece of work. (2) Be- — 
cause a publishing firm asks him to do a piece of work— 
without which request he might never have done it. (3) 
Because the editor of a Series asks him to contribute to the 
Series, the destinies of which the editor controls. The pub- 
lisher who will venture the publication of a work like the 
“Divine Comedy,” a German, Spanish, or French epic poem, 
while taking pride in the character of his venture, knows 
well that it is but an accessory, helpful possibly indirectly, 
but not financially. He naturally, therefore, takes due 
precautionary measures to insure himself against pecuniary 
loss. A contract for such a work is apt to contain a clause 
which reads: “After a sufficient number of copies shall have 
been sold to cover the outlay, ‘the publisher,’ his successors, 
assigns, will pay the said author or editors 10% of the gross 
receipts.” This is likely to mean that before any material 
returns are realized by the author several years must elapse; 
his satisfaction must be of a moral and intellectual character. 

As regards the text itself, the book firms prefer to copy- 
right in their own names an author’s work. For instance, 
when submitting the manuscript of a text, an author may 
precede it on the reverse of the title page with “Copyright 
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1916, by “So-and-So” (name of the author). The book is 
then printed before the copyright formalities can be com- — 
plied with. Then comes a letter from a publisher of which 
the following is a copy: 

Deay 

The contract executed between you and us on “such-and-such” a date 
contains the provision that the author is to deliver to the publisher such 
licenses, assignments and other documents as may be necessary or conven- 
ient to assure them, their representatives, successors or assigns, the exclu- 
sive right to print, publish, and sell said works and any revision of the same 
during the continuance of any such copyright or renewals. In accordance 
with this clause, we are now enclosing an assignment of copyright, which we 
ask you to be good enough to execute and return to us at your convenience. 
This assignment of copyright could not be executed, of course, until after the 
book had been published and the copyright duly secured. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 


To this the author replied, that, in his opinion, the assign- 
ment of the copyright was neither “necessary”’ nor ‘“‘conven- 
ient” and, therefore, he chose to retain it. To this the 
publisher replied: “If we did not consider the assignment 
of copyright necessary and convenient, we should certainly 
not go to all the trouble of securing it. As a matter of fact, 
the publishing contract between you and us establishes your 
rights fully. We cannot see where there is the slightest 
advantage to you in retaining the copyright, or the slightest 
disadvantage to you in assigning it. I have every wish to 
avoid saying anything that may seem in the slightest degree 
unpleasant, but I am obliged to say that we have called 
upon you for a document which we h-ve a right to ask for 
and which you are under obligation to give us.” It was 
made clear to the publisher, in answer to this communica- 
tion, that the advantage of owning a copyright is like that 
of owning any other piece of property, a source of pride 
and satisfaction, which also has a material value in that it 
may be willed to one’s descendants, heirs or assignees. To 
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which the publisher replied in a long communication that 
it is a matter of no importance to you or to us who actually 
owns the copyright. To this statement, the reply was made: 
“Then let the author own it.” It seems that two other 
authors raised the same point shortly after and, conse- 
quently, the publisher withdrew his claim with an apology. 
If you wish to be the owner of the copyright of your own 
work, so specify in the contract. The example cited is simply 
one of scores of cases that may arise, and contracts abound 
with fine points not at once apparent upon signing them. 
The publishing firms have the best legal talent procurable 
in drawing up the contracts as well as in construing them. 
It is all very well to say to an author: “Read your contract 
carefully before signing it,—above all do not sign an agree- 
ment without the advice of persons who are skilled.” The 
material side is constantly changing so that the ordinary 
constituents: (1) Cost of production, (2) Composition, (3) 
Stereotyping, (4) Paper, (5) Binding (6) Corrections, (7) 
Advertising, (8) Illustrations, (9) Extras, (10) Trade price, 
etc. may not easily be controlled by either publisher or 
author. If it be possible, an agreement between an author 
and publisher should be short and so simple that it cannot 
be misunderstood. 

One of the most fertile sources of trouble all along the line 
is “corrections.”’ This source of dissatisfaction has increased 
enormously since the war period, owing to the seemingly 
exaggerated cost. As with a contract, while theoretically 
an author should be in a position to control it, practically 
he rarely is. Corrections may comprise those of the author, 
those of the editor of the series, those of the printer, of 
various proof readers; they become most complicated.. 
Practically the author has to pay from his pocketbook or 
from his royalty account the major part of these corrections. 
In revising recently an edition of a text-book, a bill was 
presented to the author in which for two plate corrections of 
as slight a nature as possible a charge of a dollar apiece 
was rendered. One of these corrections consisted in putting 
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in a full stop; the other in changing the interjection “Ah” 
to “Ha.” The author who received the bill from a former 
student in charge of the accounts of the firm, seized the 
opportunity to remonstrate. The reply is characteristic of 
explanatory epistles of publishers. “Thank you for your 
cheque in payment of the bill for printer’s alterations in the 
“So-and-So” text. The charge does seem exorbitant for such 
trifling corrections; but, you see, we have to pay for the 
compositor’s time in getting out the plates from the vaults, 
as well as for the actual work he does. It probably took 
him about fifteen minutes to get the plate for page 105, 
and shave out the comma. At the same time, presumably, he 
took a chew of tobacco, and it may have taken a few minutes 
to get it well lubricated. Then he had to get his stick, go 
to the type box, select the letters and lock them up for 
casting. We always allow half an hour for casting. It is 
fussy work and cannot be hurried.” This letter from a 
former student seemed unsympathetic and, as such, was 
brought to the attention of the manager. He replied: 
“Thank you for allowing me to see my colleague’s letter. 
Against the professional host I stand foursquare between 
him for there may come a crucial time when we may have to 
publish an Apologia pro vita nostra.”” To the author it seems 
as though this time had come. 

In this discussion “scholarly text-books” do not mean 
critical editions of works such as are brought out frequently 
by European scholars and occasionally by American schol- 
ars. Selections from the works oi Chaucer, Rabelais, Dante 
and Cervantes may well be scholarly text-books, and just 
what our students who are well out of the leading strings of 
the Direct Method ought to have. The time, labor, and 
cost to both author and publisher of producing these schol- 
arly texts is usually so considerable as to reduce the material 
profits to a minimum, when an actual deficit by both is not 
incurred. Their every effort on the part of both author 
and publisher is needed to bring about its success. Un- 
doubtedly both author and publisher are up against a hard 
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proposition. Some years ago a book firm started in pub- 
lishing some of these works of a scholarly character. It 
engaged an editor of the series to pass on the work of the 
editors of the respective texts. But as time went on the 
enthusiasm of the firm apparently cooled. The text-books 
were little advertised and the venture was unprofitable. 
The author of one of these texts, a rather elaborate work of 
over 500 pages, believing that it was quite possible for the 
book to make its way, brought the matter pointedly to the 
attention of the firm. One of the members replied that the 
book would never pay for itself. In fact, the interest or 
lack of it on the part of the financial administration in this 
particular case is revealed in a striking manner, by the fact 
that during fourteen years, but four yearly statements were 
rendered. Regardless of whether copies were sold or not, due 
accounting is recognized as a business formality between two 
parties to a contract. It had happened that the author 
himself, as well as other teachers, had been unable to secure 
copies of the text for class use when wanted. The reply was: 
“Stock low,” “Out of print.” This, of course, presupposes 
the sale of what has been on hand. Finally the head of the 
firm acknowledged that owing to the immense business in 
English books, the foreign field had been unduly neglected. 
This acknowledgment came late. The book was only saved 
by the author’s persistent effort from going into the discard 
as did unfortunately one of the series, a useful scholarly 
text. Finally the price of the book was raised two-thirds 
more than the original price which had been much too low, 
and it began to be advertised. Had the book been with any 
one of a half dozen firms with which the author had relations, 
and had it been accorded the same treatment as the other 
books, it would have long ago made its way into the colleges 
and have paid both publisher and author materially and 
pedagogically. 

An attempt to find out how well satisfied with his pub- 
lisher was a friend and distinguished colleague in the English 
Department of one of our colleges, a man whose works are 
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widely used throughout the United States, brought forth the 
following reply: “As an author I am not very happy in my 
relationship with the publishers. The contracts are all 
written in their favor. I chance to know (by reason of a 
book I took over from my first publishers) that there is no 
comparison between the return to the writer and that to the 
house on a ten per cent royalty plan. My own books, now 
numbering fourteen, with the ‘Such and Such a city’ pub- 
lishers, are not advertised, only mentioned in lists, and for 
the first three weeks of their lives in the fullest of the an- 
nouncements. Besides, you can’t buy one of my books in 
the city where they are published except at ‘So-and-So’ 
bookstore, and not there very often, so near the edge of 
nothing do they keep the stock on hand. Recently a college 
in the West wrote for seventeen copies of my ‘Such-and- 
Such-a-title-book.’ The firm wrote back: ‘We haven’t 
those in stock. We will make them up and ship from the 
bindery. But are you sure you want seventeen copies of 
this book?’ What do you think of that for business? They 
know my books will sell more than enough to pay costs 
without advertising, and so, waiting for the future, or until 
I do something to startle the world, they take the volumes as 
they come along and chuck them into the cold world saying: 
‘Survive if you can; if you can’t, well, we didn’t put much 
into you anyway.’ That exactly describes the attitude of 
my publishers and it is far from joyful or inspiring.” 

An attempt to render an impartial decision results as 
‘follows. (1) It seems to us teachers, authors, or editors, that 
we have a right to expect the prompt publication of our works 
in the most suitable form. ‘Prompt may mean in these 
days a good deal of delay. It may be physically impossible 
for a publisher to bring a book out shortly after the accept- 
ance of the manuscript. The press of business may be such 
that it will be delayed for months. It should be said in 
behalf of the publisher that he does not delay a book because 
he wants to, but because he cannot avoid it. If possible, the 
publisher is even more anxious to sell the book than the 
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author is, for the former’s money is locked up in it. By 
“suitable form” is meant whatever form will sell best, with 
due regard to the taste of the author. For instance, it not 
infrequently happens that popular texts, after some years of 
service, need a thorough revision to meet modern aims. An 
Introduction, written originally for colleges, may be ill 
adapted to the high school needs, yet the text be equally 
popular in school and college. It becomes a question of 
compromising on the quality and quantity of the original 
contribution. Some editors in this respect are uncom- 
promising, and consider—to use a publisher’s own words 
that their original contribution “is final and definitive and 
on a par with the gospels with respect to sacrosanctitude. 
It must be apparent that such an attitude is impractical. 

(2) The author has a right to expect his wishes in general 
to prevail with due regard to cost and selling qualities. 
These constituents the publishers may know much more 
about them than the author, because of the business experi- 
ence of the former. The books he publishes must be the kind 
that will appeal to the maximum of teachers. 

(3) He has a right to expect a fair percentage of the cost 
to cover author’s charges. This is a modified assertion of the 
statement that he has a right to expect a fair deal in author’s 
corrections. 

(4) He has a right to expect such an amount of advertising 
as his book calls for in order to reach the largest body of 
prospective buyers. 

(5) He has a right to expect that his book will not be 
shelved in favor of a rival. The publisher is sometimes 
charged, it may be unfairly, with accepting a manuscript 
not with the idea of selling it, but to remove it as a com- 
petitor of some other book already published by that house, 
or about to be published by them. 

(6) As regards the publication of a scholarly work, it may 
be pertinent to suggest that before the making of the con- 
tract, the author find out from the educational publisher the 
attitude of the latter regarding scholarly works which might 
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not seem to assure speedy returns in large sales. Is not the 
tke author justified in asking the publisher to assume some 
part of the risk in putting out such works? How far can a 
publisher be asked to consider something besides commercial 
returns?—This, in view of the fact that we hear that Amer- 
ican publishers are generally unwilling to undertake the 
publication of any book which does not promise prompt 
return of double the money invested or with a full guarantee 
of the costs from the author. 

It is obvious that the publisher is engaged in a business in 
which he invests his capital and takes all the risks. He 
cannot continue his business unless he receives a proper 
return from the investment. We cannot really find much 
‘ fault with the view expressed by one of the publishers whom 
an author was urging “to get after’ a certain territory in 
behalf of his grammar. The publisher replied: “Of course, 
our business is the selling of books. However we do not care 
which of our books we sell.” Although the author would 
like to have the publisher concentrate on his book, we cannot 
fairly object if another book of the house sells more readily. 
An agent would be more or less than human if he made a 
losing fight for a book destined to fail when his house had 
another book that the client of the moment might very likely 
accept. 

It is a common saying that it takes one good book—in the 
sense of a wide seller—to pay for ten indifferent sellers. 
Many books are never reprinted and the authors not infre- 
quently blame the publishers. On the other hand, the pub- 
lisher may have done everything possible to sell all his books 
and still remain out of pocket for a large part of the cost of 
manufacturing the books, printing them and trying to sell 
them. A book that sells only fairly well may be impossible 
because of a sudden rise in the price of paper, labor and so 
on. Moreover, changed conditions may effect materially the 
sale of a text-book. Recently when giving to one of the book 
firms an order for some thirty odd copies of a most admirable 
book on the Great War (a text-book of some 250 pages, con- 
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taining prefatory matter, more than thirty very fine engrav- 
ings, notes and vocabulary, published in 1920), the reply 
from the publisher came back as follows: “Thank you for 
your letter and friendly comment on ‘So-and-So’ book on the 
War. I regret that what you say partakes of the nature 
of a postmortem eulogy; but the present conditions have 
made it necessary that we should trim our list of all books 
which were not meeting with a certain minimum sale. This 
book comes in that class, due largely to the fact, I imagine, 
that teachers seem to be inclined to forget the War and all 
connected with it, and books of stories about the War are 
not generally acceptable.” The loss in this concrete case 
must have been very considerable to both publisher and 
author. 

On the other hand, a publisher often carries books, not 
because they sell widely, but because they complete a certain 
list required or otherwise deemed desirable. For instance, 
every self-respecting text-firm must carry the “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” ‘“l’Abbé Constantin,” Héher als die Kirche, 
“‘Marianela,” largely mere repetition, but representing an 
immense amount of labor on the part of authors and of 
expense on the part of the publishers, that might be expended 
in a manner more worth while. The procedure in its way 
is analogous to that to which this Association has given 
some attention, the duplication of theses for the doctorate. 

As a rule the publisher claims to pay the author a fair 
sum for his work. Be that work what it may, the ten per 
cent royalty has become stereotyped. Sometimes a pub- 
lisher adds an extra amount when a book does exceedingly 
well, as John Murray did when Irving’s “Sketch Book” 
met with so favorable a reception from the public. Nowa- 
days, this is not frequent and usually, the publishers claim, 
impossible. Like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, 
whether men may come or men may go, the ten per cent 
royalty goes on forever. 

James GEDDES, JR. 
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I. Under date of Feb. 21, 1923, the Secretary transmitted 
to the members of the Council a letter from Dr. S. L. Capen, 
dated Jan. 22, 1923, enclosing a proposed memorandum 
to the General Education Board, asking for an investigation 
of the teaching of English in secondary schools. Dr. Capen 
expressed the hope that the Executive Council of the Modern 
Language Association would be willing to endorse the pro- 
posal made to the General Education Board. The Council 
voted to approve the proposed action. 

II. Under date of Feb. 21, 1923, the Secretary called 
attention to the following resolution adopted by the Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Philadelphia: 

That the Executive Council be requested to consider a proposal to 
arrange the program of the next meeting of the Association so that one 
session shall be devoted entirely to the presentation of two or three papers 
of general interest by scholars of distinction, chosen either from within or 
without the Association, and to appoint a Committee of Three of which‘the | 
Secretary of the Association shall be a member, to invite such persons of 
distinguished scholarly position as it may choose to prepare papers for this 
part of next year’s program. 


The Council approved this proposal, and elected Professors 
E. C. Armstrong and J. L. Lowes to act with the Secretary 
as such Committee. 

III. Under date of Feb. 23, 1923, the Secretary called the 
attention of the Council to the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting of the Association in Poughkeepsie, December, 
1920, and at the meeting of the Central Division in Chicago 
(see the Proceedings for 1920, pp. iv and xxxvii) favoring 
an increase in the rate for Life Membership. In order to 
give effect to these resolutions, the Secretary proposed that 
Article III, Section 4, of the Constitution be amended to 
read: 


Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may become a Life 
Member by a single payment of fifty dollars or by the payment of seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents for three successive years. Persons who for fifteen 
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years or more have been active members in good and regular standing, 
may become Life Members upon the single payment of thirty-two dollars 
and fifty cents. 


The Secretary further proposed to regularize the present 
practice of the Association by amending Article III, Section 
1, by substituting the words “four dollars” for “three 
dollars.” Both these amendments were approved by the 
Council. [The amendment relating to Life Members was 
afterwards modified in accordance with the Secretary’s 
proposal under date of April 17.] 

IV. Under date of Feb. 26, 1923, the Secretary urged upon 
the Council the importance of taking initial steps toward 
securing an adequate endowment for the Association, and 
asked the Council to authorize the creation of a special 
Committee to consider ways and means of securing such 
endowment. The Council approved this proposal, and chose 
the following persons to act as a Committee on Endowment: 
Professors J. M. Manly, R. H. Fife, Christian Gauss, A. H. 
Thorndike, William G. Howard, E. H. Wilkins, H. C. 
Lancaster, Hardin Craig, and Mr. Charles L. Chandler. 

V. Under date of April 16, 1923, the Secretary called 
attention to the special difficulties presented by the calendar 
in determining the dates for this year’s annual meeting, and 
asked the members of the Council to choose between Dec. 
27-29 and Dec. 31-Jan. 2. The Council, with only one 
dissenting vote, favored the earlier dates. 

VI. Under date of April 17, 1923, the Secretary called 
the attention of the Council to the fact that the Constitution, 
while reducing the Life Membership Fee for members of 
fifteen years’ standing, made no provision for any further 
reduction to persons who had maintained their membership 
for a longer period. He cited an instance, which had recently 
come to his attention, of a member who had paid annual 
dues for forty years, but, as he was still in active service, 
was not entitled to emeritus membership under the pro- 
vision of Article III, Section 3, and could not secure Life 
Membership without paying twenty-five dollars. Accord- 
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ingly, the Secretary proposed the following amendments to 
the Constitution in order to provide a more equitable scale 
of payments: 

1. To amend Article III, Section 3, by substituting 
“twenty-five” for “twenty.” 

2. To amend Article III, Section 4, concluding sentence, 
to read as follows: 


Persons who have been members in good and regular standing for fifteen 
years may become Life Members on the payment of thirty-two dollars 
and fifty cents; members of twenty years standing may become Life Mem- 
bers on the payment of twenty-five dollars; members of twenty-five years’ 
standing may become Life Members on the payment of fifteen dollars. 


These amendments were unanimously approved by the 
Council. [For the second Amendment a substitute was 
later adopted in accordance with the Secretary’s circular 
letter under date of May 17.] 

VII. Under date of April 17, 1923, The Secretary stated 
it as his opinion that the increasing administrative burden 
placed upon the Secretary-Treasurer’s office, in consequence 
of the growth of the Association and the expansion of its 
activities, made it advisable, if not actually necessary, to 
return to the practice followed down to Jan. 1, 1916, of 
electing a Secretary and a Treasurer, instead of combining 
these offices. Accordingly, he proposed the following 
Amendment to the Constitution; with a view to separating 
the offices of Secretary and Treasurer: 

1. To amend Article IV, Section 1, by changing the words 
“a Secretary-Treasurer” to “a Secretary, a Treasurer’; 
also by changing the statement as to the composition of the 
Editorial Committee by substituting the word “two” for 
“three” in the phrase “and three other members.” [The 
purpose of this alteration is to keep the total membership of 
the Executive Council seventeen, as at present.] 

2. To amend Article V, Section 2, to read as follows: 


The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer shall perform 
the usual duties of such officers. The Secretary shall also have general 
responsibility for preparing the program of the annual meeting, and shall 
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edit the Publications of the Association. The Treasurer shall also have 
charge of business arrangements relating to the Publications of the Associa- 
tion. 


Both these amendments were approved. 

VIII. Under date of April 26, 1923, the Secretary called 
attention to the resolution in regard to increased compensa- 
tion for the Secretary of the Central Division, which was 
re-adopted at the meeting of the Central Division, December, 
1922, with an amendment making the increase “retro-active 
and to include back payment for 1921.” (See March 
Puilications, p. lviii.) The Secretary briefly reviewed the 
circumstances which led the Executive Council in 1921 to 
vote to increase the compensation of the Secretary of the 
Central Division, beginning with January, 1922, and asked 
the members of the Council to decide whether this increase 
should be made “retro-active and to include back payment 
for 1921.” The Council voted against making this increase 
retro-active. 

IX. Under date of May 14, 1923, the Secretary trans- 
mitted to the Council preliminary estimates submitted by 
the George Banta Publishing Company for printing the new 
Monograph Series. He also placed before the Council a 
proposal from D. C. Heath and Company to act as Sales 
Agents for the Monograph Series for the United States and 
Canada, and also a proposal from the Oxford University 
Press to act as Sales Agents for the Monograph Series for 
Great Britain and its colonies, with the exception of Canada, 
and also for the continent of Europe. He recommended 
that the Council authorize the Secretary to conclude a 
contract with the Banta Company for printing the Mono- 
graphs, and also to accept the proposals of D. C. Heath and 
Company and of the Oxford University Press. 

X. Under date of May 17, 1923, the Secretary submitted 
a suggestion recently received from Professor Schilling 
offering a simpler and preferable statement of terms for 
Life Memberships, and recommended that this be substituted 
for the proposal placed before the Council on April 17. 
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The following is the text of the Amendment as suggested by 
Professor Schilling. 
To amend Article III, Section 4, so as to read: 


Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may become a 
Life Member by a single payment of fifty dollars or by the payment of 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents for three successive years. With each 
completed decade of membership in good and regular standing, the fee for 
Life Membership shall be diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have 
paid forty annual members)ip fees shall automatically become Life Members 
without further payment. 


It was unanimously voted to substitute this amendment 
for the one previously approved. 

XI. Under date of October 6, 1923, the Secretary caJled 
the attention of the Council to the resolution adopted by the 
Central Division at Chicago, December 1922 (see the 
Proceedings for 1922, p. lviii.) in which it was 


Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Central Division that henceforth 
the Modern Language Association ought to be organized as two or more 
co-ordinate and autonomous Divisions, each with its own program and 
territory, and each electing its own President, Secretary and other officers 
for the conduct of its affairs; and that officers whose duties concern the 
Association as a whole should be elected only at Union Meetings. 


In order to relieve the dissatisfaction expressed in this 
resolution, and to secure complete equality in the share 
enjoyed by Eastern and Western members in directing the 
policies of the Association, the Secretary proposed the 
following amendments to the Constitution: 


1. To amend Article II, Section 2, by substituting for the second sentence 
“These annual meetings shall be held alternately East and West of the 
boundary line between Pennsylvania and Ohio.” 

2. To amend Article IV, Section 4, so that it will read as follows: “The 
other officers shall be elected by the Association for the term of three years. 
Vacancies occurring between annual meetings shall be filled by the Executive 
Council.” 

3. jTo amend Article VII, Section 1, by striking out the words, “but no 
Division Meeting shall be held during the year in which the Association 
holds a Union Meeting.” 

4. To amend Article VIII so that it will read: “Amendments to 
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this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the members 
of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a two-thirds vote 
at two successive annual meetings of the Association.” 


The effect of these amendments would be in brief: 

(1) To emphasize the national character of the Modern 
Language Association by stipulating that its General 
Meetings shall be held alternately in the East and in the 
West. 

(2) To change the length of the Executive Officers’ terms 
from four years to three years, so that these officers would 
be elected alternately at Eastern and Western meetings. 

(3) By providing for the ratification of Amendments to 
the Constitution at two successive meetings, to make it 
necessary for any proposed Amendments to receive the 
endorsement of both an Eastern and a Western meeting. 

The amendments proposed by the Secretary were approved 
by the Council. 

XII. Under date of October 6, 1923, the Secretary in- 
formed the Council that he had received from a Committee 
consisting of Robert Bridges, W. A. Craigie, A. S. Ferguson, 
C. T. Onions, Reginald L. Poole, Kenneth Sisam, ‘and 
W. H. Stevenson, a preliminary statement of a project to 
issue a memorial volume in honor of the late Henry Bradley; 
and that this Committee invited the Association to appoint 
a representative to act on the Consultative Committee in 
charge of the preparation of this volume. The Secretary 
asked the Council to authorize the appointment of some 
person to represent the Association on this Committee, 
and suggested the name of Professor James Wilson Bright 
as a suitable person for this service. The Council voted to 
accept the invitation of this Committee, and approved the 
selection of Professor Bright for this service. 

XIII. Under date of October 11, 1923, the Secretary 
called the attention of the Council to the fact that through 
the death of Dr. Henry Bradley the number of Honorary 
Members was reduced to thirty-eight. For the two vacancies 
he presented the names of Professor Vittorio Rossi, (sug- 
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gested by Professors Kenneth Mackenzie, E. H. Wilkins, and 
Rudolph Altrocchi), Professor Hjalmar Falk (suggested by 
Professor Robert H. Fife), and Mr. W. W. Greg. As a 
result of the Council’s ballot, Professor Vittorio Rossi and 
Mr. W. W. Greg were nominated to the Association to fill 
the vacancies existing in the list of Honorary Members. 

XIV. Under date of October 20, 1923, the Secretary 
reported to the Council certain unofficial overtures from 
persons interested in the work of the Folk-Lore Society 
looking toward the establishment of some form of co- 
operation with the Modern Language Association. It was 
pointed out that the organization of a research group in 
Popular Literature in the Modern Language Association 
will naturally result in a series of studies closely related to the 
field of the Folk-Lore Society, and the suggestion was made 
that the American Journal of Folk-lore would offer a useful 
medium for the publication of such papers. 

The Secretary suggested as a practicable means of pro- 
moting such co-operation, the offering of a joint membership 
rate of $6.00 in the Modern Language Association and the 
Folk-Lore Society, this sum to be divided equally between 
the two organizations. The Secretary pointed out the 
fact that the Constitution of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, Article III, Section 2, seemed to grant authority 
to the Executive Council to grant such joint membership 
rate for those who wished to take advantage of it. He also 
reported that this plan met with the approval of Professor 
Franz Boas, Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society, who was 
submitting it to the Executive Committee of his organization 
for their consideration. 

The Council voted to approve the proposal. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Names of Life Members are printed in small capitals. 


Abbey, Kathryn Trimmer, Acting Head of the Department of History, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. 

Apams, Epwarp LarraBEE, Associate Professor of Romance 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, Eleanor N., President and Professor of English, Oxford College for 
Women, Oxford, O. 

Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English and Faculty Adviser 
in Undergraduate Literary Activities, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn, 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Professor of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [167 Goldwin Smith Hall] 

Adams, Raymond William, Instructor in English, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. [Box 762] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Adler, Frederick Henry Herbert, Professor of English, Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. [1403 E. 105th St.] 
Agar, Herbert Sebastian, Fellow in English, Princeton University, Princeton, 

N. J. [114 Broadmead] 

Aiken, Wellington E., Associate Professor of English, University «f Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. [52 N. Prospect St.] 

Ainsworth, Oliver Morley, Assistant Professor of English, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. 

Albaladejo y Martinez, José M., Assistant Professor of Spanish, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [University Club Memorial B’ld’g.] 

Albert, Harry, Principal, Walpole High School, Walpole, N. H. 

t, Elnora Evelyn Kelly (Mrs. F. S. Albright), Instructor in English, 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Albright, Evelyn May, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, Chi- 

cago, Ill. (1227 E. 57th St.] 
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Alden, Earle Stanley, Associate Professor of English, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Professor of English, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Alderman, William E., Professor of English Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. [718 Church St.] 

Aldrich, Earl A., Instructor in English, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. [69 Shipwright St.] 

Alexander, John, Assistant in Romance Languages, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [704 W. Illinois St.] 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln Neb. [1420 Garfield St.] 

Alford, Anne Nash, Head of Department of English, Sullins College, Bristol, 


Va. 

Allard, Louis, Professor of French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
[1130 Mass. Ave.] 

Allen, Beverley Sprague, Associate Professor of English, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [University Heights] 

Allen, Clitford Gilmore, Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

ALLEN, Epwarp ARCHIBALD, Professor Emeritus of the English Language 
and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, Hamilton Ford, Professor and Head of Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, New Hampshire State College, Durham, N. H. 

Allen, Herbert F., Assistant Professor of English, University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Cal. [510 N. Virgil Ave.] 

Allen, Hope Emily, 116 Cheyne Walk, London S. W. 10, England. 

Allen, Louis, Assistant Professor of French, University of Toronto, Toronto 
Canada [325 Huron St.] 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Professor of German Literature, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange] 

Allen, Samuel E., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. [26 Southworth St.] 

‘Allen, William H., Bookseller, 3413 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Instructor in English, San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, Cal. 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Alonso, Antonio, West Lafayette, 
Ind. [145 Andrew Place] 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Associate Professor of Italian, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Amy, Ernest F., Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O. [35 N. Washington St.] 
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Anderson, Mary J., Teacher of English, West Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. [47th and Walnut St.] 

Anderson, William B., Instructor in Modern Languages, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1303 Geddes Ave.] 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Instructor in German and Scandinavian, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Clarence Edward, Assistant Professor of English, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

ANIBAL, CLAUDE E., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. [510 S. Sluss Ave.] 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, College of 
the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [500 W. 144th St.] 

Ariail, J. M., Professor of English, Columbia College, Columbia, S. C. 

Armstrong, A. Joseph, Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. [625 Dutton St.] 

Armstrong, Amy, Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (312 Folwell Hall.] 

ArmMstronc, Epwarp C., Professor of the French Language, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [26 Edgehill St.] 

Arnold, Frank Russell, Professor of Modern Languages, State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. 

Arnold, Morris LeRoy, Professor of English Literature, Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn. [2628 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.] 

Aron, Albert W.; Assistant Professor of German, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
O. [148 S. Professor St.] 

Arvin, Neil Cole, Assistant Professor of French, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Assistant in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [1200 Massachusetts Ave.] 

Ashley, Edgar Louis, Professor of German, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. [Amherst House.] 

Ashton, Adeline, Hiram College, Hiram, O. 

Ashton, Harry, Professor of French Language and Literature, and Head of 
the Modern Language Department, sae ia of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Atkin, Ernest G., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Atkins, Elizabeth, Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. [721 12th St. S. E.] 

Atkinson, Geoffroy, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Am- 

herst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Atkinson, Thomas Prater, Head of the Dept. of Foreign Languages, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
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Atkinson, William Rudolph, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Atwood, Leland Leavitt, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. [University Club, 3 Central Ave.] 

Aubin, Robert Arnold, Graduate Student in Philology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [17 Copley St., Newton, Mass.] 

Aurner, Mrs. Nellie Slayton, Assistant Professor of English, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [Manville Heights] 

Aurner, Robert R., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [1920 Arlington Place.] 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Professor of Italian and French, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal 

Aydelotte, Frank, President of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Ayer, CHARLES CARLTON, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Ayres, Harry Morgan, Associate Professor of English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Babbitt, Irving, Professor of French Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road] 

Babcock, Charlotte Farrington, Assistant Professor of English, Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. [Massachusetts Chambers, 146 Massachusetts 
Ave.] 

Babcock, Cortlandt, Jr., Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Babcock, Earle Brownell, Dean of the Graduate School, Professor and Head 
of Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. [University Heights] 

Babcock, Robert W., Instructor in English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ia. [122 N. Capitol St.] 

Bach, Matthew G., Instructor in German, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [Livingston Hall] 

Bachman, Frederick William, Department of Languages, University 

. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Bacon, George William, Professor of Modern Languages, Germantown 
High School, Philadelphi: Pa. [Box 7, Wyncote, Pa.] 

Bacon, Leonard, Assistant Piofessor of English, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Bacon, Robert E., Assistant Dean of Harvard College and Assistant in 
English, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (7 Warren House] 

Bacon, Susan Almira, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Reed 
College, Portland, Ore. (on leave) [305 Winona Ave., Northfield, Minn.] 

de Bacourt, Pierre, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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Bagster-Collins, Elijah William, Associate Professor sf German, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Bailey, Margery, Instructor in English, Stanford University, Cal. [Box 934] 

Bailiff, Laurence Deane, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Uni 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. [Science Hall] 

Baillot, Edouard Paul Professor of Romance Languages, Northwestern 
University, Evanston Ill. [724 Simpson St.] 

Baker, Asa George, In Charge of Editorial Work G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Publishers of Webster’s Dictionaries, Springfield, Mass. 

Baker, Fannie Anna, Head of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
Northeastern State Teachers’ College, Talequah, Okla. [Box 27] 

Baker, Franklin Thomas, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. (525 W. 120th St.] 
Baker, George Pierce, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Department of 
English, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [195 Brattle St.] 
Baker, Harry Torsey, Associate Professor of English, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. [Box 231] 

Baker, Ray Paimer, Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. [303 Spring Ave.] 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, President, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. [Schenley Park] 

Baldensperger, Fernand, Professeur a |’Université de Strasbourg, France. 
[34 Allée de la Robertsau, Strasbourg] 

Balderston, Katharine Canby, Graduate Student in English, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [32 Lake Place] 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Professor of Rhetoric, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [802 S. Lincoln Ave.] 

Baldwin, Thomas Whitfield, Assistant Professor of English, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. [219 E. Lafayette St.] 

Ball, Margaret, Professor of English, Mount Holyoke College, So. Hadley, 
Mass. , 
Ballard, Anna Woods, Assistant Professor of French, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. ¥. [120 W. i03d St.] } 
Bancroft, William Wallace, Graduate Student in English University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [3653 N. 15th St.] 

Banks, Theodore Howard, Jr., Instructor in English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [1472 Yale Station] 

Barba, Preston Albert, Professor of German, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Barbe, Waitman, Professor of English, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 
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Bargy, Henry, Professor of French, Hunter College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 
Barker, James L., Professor of French and Phonetics, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Barlow, Joseph W., Assistant Professor of Spanish, New York University , 
New York, N. Y. [213 Park Plece, Orange, N. J.] 
Barlow, William M., Head of the Dept. of Modern Languages, Curtis High 
School, New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
BARNEY, WINFIELD SupPty, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Romance Languages, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 
N.C. [310 Forest Ave.] 
Barnicle, Mary Elizabeth, Knole Hall, Knyveton Road, Bournemouth, 
Hants., England. 
Barnouw, Adriaan Jacob, Queen Wilhelmina Professor, Department of 
Germanic Languages, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [39 
Claremont Ave.] 
Barrow, Sarah Field, Assistant Professor of English, College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Barrows, Sarah T., Assistant Professor of Phonetics, Dept. of Speech, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
BartLett, Mrs. Davin Lewis, Baltimore, Md. [16 W. Monument St.] 
Barto, Philip Stephan, Associate Professor of German, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. [5539 Beeler St.] 
Barton, Francis Brown, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bascom, Lelia, Assistant Professor of English, Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [419 Sterling Place] 

BASKERVILL, CHARLES READ, Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. (on leave) 

Bashe, Edwin J., Instructor in English, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa. [422 Iowa Ave.] 

Bass, Clare Reynolds, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Western College, Oxford, O. 

Bassett, Lee Emerson, Professor of English, Stanford University, Cal. 

Batchelder, Josephine H., Associate Professor of English, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. [11 Leighton Rd.] 

Bates, Madison Clair, Principal, Burr and Burton Seminary, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

Batt, Max, Professor of Modern Languages, John Marshall High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [3250 W. Adams St.] 

Battin, BENJAMIN F., Professor of German, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Battista, Joseph Lloyd, Instructor in Spanish and Italian Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Baudin, Maurice C., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Miami 
University, Oxford, O. 

Baugh, Albert Croll, Assistant Professor of English, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. [Box 1, College Hall] 

Baum, Paull Franklin, Professor of English, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
[Franklin Court] 

Baumgartner, Milton D., Professor of Germanic Languages, Butler Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Baur, Grace van Sweringen, Professor of Germanic Languages, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [1509 Cascade Ave.] 

Baur, William F., Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Col. [1509 Cascade Ave.] 

Baxter, Arthur H., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Baym, Max, Assistant in English Literature, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [603 Fountain St.] 

Beach, Joseph Warren, Associate Professor of English, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [1801 University Ave., S. E.] 

Beale, Robert Cecil, Professor of English, Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 
versity, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Beam, Elizabeth Beatrice, Instructor in Spanish, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. [210}4 S. Dubuque St.] 

Beam, Jacob N., Princeton, N. J. 

Bean, Cecil C., Graduate Student in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [35 Langdon St.] 

Bean, Helen Alice, Teacher of English, South High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Beardsley, Wilfrid Attwood Professor and Chairman of the Dept. of 
Romance Languages, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Beatty, Arthur, Assistant Professor of English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [1824 Vilas St.] 

Beatty, Joseph Moorhead, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Beaty, John Owen, Professor of English, Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Tex. ; 

DE Breaumont, Victor, Associate Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. [73 Queen’s 
Park] 

Beck, Jean Baptiste, Professor of Romance Languages and Literature, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [125 Radnor St., Bryn 

Mawr, Pa.] 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Principal, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Beckman, Frederick E., Associate in French and Spanish, University of 
California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Cal. [562 N. Kenmore Ave ] 
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Beckwith, Martha Warren, Research Professor on the Folk-lore Foundation, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Bedford, Frances Elizabeth, Professor of French and Spanish, Indiana State 
Normal School, Muncie, Ind. 

Beeson, Charles Henry, Professor of Latin, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [1009 East 60th St.] 

Bek, William Godfrey, Professor of German, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. D. [Box 66, University Station] 

Belden, Henry Marvin, Professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. [811 Virginia Ave.] 

Belden, Mary Megie, Associate Professor of English Literature, Elmira Col- 
lege, Elmira, N. Y. 

Belknap, Arthur Train, Dean and Professor of English, State Normal 
School, Mansfield Pa. 

Bell, Clair Hadyn, Instructor in German, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. [1427 Bonita Ave.] 

Bell, William Gordon, Professor of Romance Languages, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bender, Harold H., Professor of Indo-Germanic Philology, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Benedict, George Wyllys, Associate Professor of English, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Benham, Allen Rogers, Professor of English, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. [1204 E. 75th St.] 

Benson, Adolph Burnett, Assistant Professor of German and Scandinavian, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [548 Orange St.] 

BERDAN, JoHN Mitton, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [1914 Yale Station] 

Bergeron, Maxime L., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Bergé-Soler, Edward, Head of the Department of Modern Languages, High 
School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. [20 Hillside Road, Newton High- 
lands.]} 

Berkowitz, Hyman Chonon, Instructor in Romance Languages and Litera- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [105 College Ave.] 

Bernbaum, Ernest, c/o Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 8, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C., England. 

pE Bfruune, Baron Fran¢ors, Louvain, Belgium. [34 rue de Béroit] 

Betz, Gottlieb Augustus, Instructor in Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Béziat, André, Professor of Spanish Literature and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bidal, Héléne, Assistant Professor of French, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 
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Bigelow, Eleanor, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. [4 Park Ave.] 

Bila, Constantine (Rev.), Professor of Latin and French, University of 
Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Billetdoux, Edmond Wood, Professor of the Spanish Language and Litera- 
ture, Rutgers College and the State University of New Jersey, New 
Brunswick, N. J. [Rutgers Alumni House.] 

Bird, James P., Professor of Romance Languages, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. 

Bishop, David Horace, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. (University, Miss.] 

Bissell, Benjamin H., Instructor in English, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

Bissell, Kenneth M., Professor of French, University of Southern California, 
Les Angeles, Cal. [7357 Franklin Ave.] 

Bisson, Laurence Adolphus, Lecturer in French, Trinity College, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Black, Frank Gees, Graduate Student in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [36 Gorham Street] 

Black, Matthew Wilson, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall] 

Blackwell, Robert Emory, President and Professor of English, Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blake, George Horace, Instructor in Modern Languages, New Hampshire 
State College, Durham, N. H. 

Blake, Harriet Manning, Head of the Department of English, The Baldwin 

¢ School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Blanchard, Frederic Thomas, Associate Professor of English, University of 
California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Cal. [1318 Maltman Ave.] 

Blanchard, Harold Hooper, Instructor in English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. [12 Princeton Ave.] 

BLANKENAGEL, JOHN CHARLES, Professor of German, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O. 

Blankner, Fredericka Verne, Graduate Student in Romance Languages and 
Literatures, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [6025 Kimbark Ave.] 

Blickensderfer, Joseph P., Instructor in English, Washington University. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Block, Marthe, Graduate Student in Romance Languages, University of 
Chicago, [5650 S. Park Ave.] 

Blondheim, David Simon, Associate Professor of French, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bloomfield, Leonard, Professor of German and Linguistics, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Blount, Alma, Associate Professor of English Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. [16 N. Summit St} 
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de Boer, Josephine M., Graduate Student in Romance Lang uages, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Boesche, Albert Wilhelm, Professor of German, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 
Boillot, Sister Mary Paschal, Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 
Bolles, Edwin Courtlandt, Instructor in English, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. (2210 Locust St.] 
Bolton, Joseph Sheldon Gerry, Assistant Professor of English, Syracuse 
University. [930 Lancaster Ave.]} 
Bolwell, Robert W., Assistant Professor of English, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 
Bond, Otto Ferdinand, Assistant Professor of French, Junior College, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Bond, Richmond Pugh, Instructor in English, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 
Bonner, Arthur, Head of Department of English, College of the Pacific, San 
Jose, Cal. 
Bonner, Miriam Young, Instructor in English, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
Booker, John Manning, Professor of English, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Boot, Estelle May, Associate in English, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. [Manville Heights] 
Borgerhoff, J. L., Professor of Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. [2071 East 83rd St.] 
Borgman, Albert Stephens, Assistant Professor of English, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Borthwick, Margaret G., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bosano, Gabriella, Instructor in Italian, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. 


Bothne, Gisle C: J., Head Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bourdette, Jean-Eloy-Hubert, Professor of Romance Languages, Lake 

_ Erie College, Painesville O. [175 Nebraska St.] 

Bourdin, Henri L., Assistant Professor >f French, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [514 E. Fourth St.] 

Bourgoin, Louise, Instructor in French, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
[54 West St.] 

Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Professor of Romance Languages, Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [11500 Euclid 
Ave.] 

Bouton, Archibald Lewis, Professor of English, Dean of the College of 
Arts and Pure New York University, University Heights, 
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Bovée, Arthur Gibbon, Head of Romance Dept., Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange] 

Bowen, Abba Willard, Assistant Professor of French, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. [53 Crescent St.] 

Bowen, Edwin Winfield, Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland, Va. 

Bowen, Ray Preston, Professor of Romanic Languages, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. [210 Walnut Place.] 

Bowman, James Cloyd, Professor and Head of Dept. of English, Northern 
State Normal, Marquette, Mich. 

Boyer, Clarence Valentine, Instructor in English, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [705 W. Green St.] 

Boynton, Percy Holmes, Professor of English, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Boysen, Johannes Lassen, Adjunct Professor of Germanic Languages, 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. [710 W. 35th St.] 

Bradford, Eugene Francis, Associate Professor of English, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bradley, Edward Sculley, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bradley, Jesse Franklin, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. [119 W. Broadway] 

Bradner, Leicester, Graduate Student in English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [1425 Yale Station] 

Bradshaw S. Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Branch, Leonora, Instructor in English, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. [Park Street Apartments] 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Vice-President and Dean, Professor of Romance 
Languages, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Brashear, M. M., Instructor in English, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. [605 S. 4th St.] 

Braun, William Alfred, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
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